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REMARKS. 



A k'eader must be acquainted with tyXeefle on iM 
stage, to admire him in the closet. Yet he is en* 
titled to more praise, in being the original author of a 
certiain species of drama, made Up of whim and 
frolic, than numberless retailers of wit attd sentiment 
with whom that class of readers are charmed^ who 
are not in the habit of detecting plagiarism. 

From Operas^ since the Beggars' Opera^ little haa 
been required by the town except music and broad 
humour. The tirst delights the elegant, the second the 
inelegant part of an audience ; by which means all 
parties are gratified. 

Had O'Keelfe written kss, his reputatioki would 
have stood higher with the public ; and so would that 
of many an author besides himself: but when a matt 
makes writing his only profession — industry, and pru^ 
dent forecast for the morrow^ will often stimulate him 
to produce, with heavy heart, that composition which 
his own judgment condemns. Yet is he compelled to 
bear the critic's censure, as one whom vanity has in- 
tit^ to send forth crude thoughts with his entire good 
9 8 



4 REMARKS. 

will, and perfect security as to the high valae they 
will have with the world. 

Let it be known to the world — that more than half 
the authors who come before them thus apparently 
bold, and self-approved, are perhaps sinking under 
the shame of their puerile works, and discerning in 
them more faults, from closer attention and laudable 
timidity, than the most severe of their censurers can 
point out. 

These observations might be some apology for this 
Opera, if it required any. But it has pleased so 
well in representation, that its deserts as an exhibition 
are acknowledged ; and if in the reading there should 
appear something of too much intricacy in the plot, 
cr of improbability in the events, the author must be 
supposed to have seen those faults himself; though 
want of time, or, most likely, greater reliance upon the 
power of music than upon his own labour, impelled him 
gladly to spare the one, in reverence to the other. 

The songs have great comic effect on the stage; 
particularly those by some of the male characters : 
and the mistakes which arise from the impositions of 
Spado are highly risible. 

As the reader, to form a just judgment on "The 
Castle of Andalusia/' should see it acted; so the 
auditor, to be equally just^ must read it. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



DoK Ferkakdo 

Spado 

Pedrillo 

Donf C£SAa 

Don Scipio 

Philipo 

Rapino 

Calv,ettb 

Vasquez 

Don Juan 

Don Alphonso 



Mr. Johnstone, 
Mr, Munden, 
Mr, Faxocett, 
Mr, Townsend. 
Mr, Emery. 
Mr, King. 
Mr, Abbot. 
Mr, Atkins. 
Mr. Klanert, 
Mr, Davenport. 
Mr. BraJum. 



Victoria 
Catilina 
Isabella 

LORBNZA 



Mrs. Atkins. 
Mrs, MUls. 
Mrs. Powell, 
Signora Storacc. 



Banditti^ Servants, SfC. 



SCENE^Spmn, 



THE 

CASTLE OP ANDALUSIA. 



ACT THE FIRST, 



8CEHK I. 



A Cavern vnth winding Stairs^ and Recesses cut in the 
Rock ; a large Lamp hanging m the Centre; a Table^ 
Wintf FruitSy Spc, in disorder, — Jt the Head Don 
Casar; on each Side Spaoo, SAMOUnfo, Ra- 
piNO, (md others cf the Banditti, 

ATR I. AND CHORUS. 

Don Caesar. Here we sons of freedom dwells 
In ourfriendljf, rock-hewn cell; 
Pleasure's dictates we obey^ 
Nature points us out the way^ 
Ever social, great, andfree^ 
Valour guards our liberty, 

AIR. 

Don Csesar. Of severe and partial laws, 
Venal judges, Alguazils; 
Dreary dungeon^ iron jaws, 
Oar and gibbet — Whips or wheels, 
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Lefs never think 
While thus XD€ drink 
Sweet Muscadine / 
life divine / 
Chorus. — Here we sons of freedom dwellf &Ci 

Don CcBsar. Come, cavaliers, oui* carbines wt& 
loaded, our hearts are light; charge your glasses^ 
Bacchus gives the word, and a volley makes us im<^ 
mortal as the rpsy god. — Fire! 

Spado. Ay, captain, this is noble firing. — Ob, I 
love a volley of grape shot. — Are we to have any sky- 
light in our cave? [Looking at SaKouino^s Glass. 

Don Casar. Oh, no ! a brimmer round. — Come, a 
good booty to us to-night. [JU drink. 

Spado. Booty ! Oh, I love to rob a fat priest. — 
Stand, says 1, and then I knock him down. 

Sang. My nose bleeds. [Looks at his Handkerchief,'} 
I wonder what colour is a coward's blood ? 

Spado. Don't you see it's red } 

Sang. Ha! call me coward, [Rises in fury.] sirrah^ 
Captain! cavaliers! — But this scar on my forehead 
contradicts the miscreant. 

Spado, Scar on your forehead ! — Ay, you will look 
behind you, when you run away. 

Sang, ni stab the viilain--[jDrattJ* 5^i7/e«a.}— I 
will, by Heaven. 

Don Ccesar. Poh, Sanguino! you know when a 
jest offers, Spado regards neither time, place, not 
person. 

AIL [Interposing,'] Don't hurl little Spado 

Spado. [Htdingbehind,] No, don't hurt little Spado. 

Sang. Run away! Armies have confessed my va- 
lour: the time has been — but no matter. [Sits. 

Don CcEsar. Come, away with reflection on the 
past, or care for the future; the present is the golden 
moment of possession.-— Let us enjoy it. 

JU. Ay, ay, let us enjoy it. 
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Don Qtsar. Yoa know, cavalien, when I entered 
into thb noble fraternity, I boasted only of a little 
coarage sharpened by necessity, the result of my 
youthful follies, a father's severity, and the malice of 
a goodnatured dame. 

Spado. Captain, here's a speedy walk-off to old 
women. 

AU. [Drink.] Ha! ha! ha! 

Don Cctsar. When you did me the honour to elect 
me your captain, two conditions I stipulated; — 
Though at war with the world abroad, unity and 
social mirth should preside over our little common- 
wealth at home. 

Spado. Yes, but Sanguino's for no head — hell have 
ours a commonwealth of fists and elbows. 

Don Ccuar. The other, unless to preserve your own 
lives, never commit a murder. 

Spado. I murdered since that;— a bishop's coach- 
horse. 

AIL Ha! ha! hal 

Dan Ccuar. Hand me that red wine. 

AIR II. — DON CJESAR. 

FloWf thou regal purple stream, 
TinctuT^d by the solar beam. 
In my goblet sparkling rise,' 
Cheer my heart and glad my eyes. 

My brain ascend onfanc^s wingf 

'Koint me, wine, a jovial king. 
While I live, Fll lace my clay. 
When I'm dead and gone away. 
Let my thirsty subjects say, 
A month he reign*d, but that was May. 

[Thunder.] 
Don Casar. Hark, how distinct we hear the thun« 
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der through this vast body of earth and rock, — 
Rapino, is Calvette above, upon his post ? 

Aip. Ye«. 

Don Casar. Spado', 'tis your business to relieve the! 
centineL 

Spado, Relieve ! what's the matter with him ? 

Don CcMar. Come, come^ no jesting With duty— • 
'tisyouir watch. 

Spado. Let the wolves watch for me— my duty ift 
to get bupper ready. — [Thunder,] — Go up! Od's fire, 
do you think 1 am a Salamander? — D'ye hear! 

Sang, No sport I fear. 

Don Ccesar. Then call Calvette, lock down the 
trap-door, and get us some more wine from the 
l^istern. ^ 

Spado. Wine ! Ay, captain : and this being a night 
of peace, we'll have a dish of olives* 

Sang. No peace! we'll Up and scour the forest 
presently. But well thought on ; a rich old fellow, 
one Don Scipio, has lately come to reside in the 
castle on the skirts of the forest — what say you ' to 
jplunder there ? 

, Don Cassat. Not to-night — I know my time-^^I 
have my reasons — I shall give command on that bu- 
siness. But where's the siianger we brought in at 
our last excursion ? 

Rap. He reposes in yonder recess. 

Spado. Ay, egad, there he lies, with a face as inno-2 
cent — [Aside?^ — If my fellow-rooki would but fly off, 
I'd have the pigeon here within all to myself. 

Cal. [Appears at the top of the winding Stairs, niik 
ia Lantern.] A booty ! 

Sang, Good news, cavaliers ; here comes Calvette* 

Cal. A booty ! 

Sang. What! where? 

Cal. Soft — but one man ! 

Sang. But one mati! Is ht alon? 
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Cal, Quite. 

Spado, One man, and alone — ^thal't odd ! 
QU- He seems in years, bul his habit, as well 
as J could distinguuiiy speaks him noble. 

[Daeetidi. 
P<m Cuaar. Then he^l fight.— My arms! 
*Spado. Oh, he'll fight — get my arms; no, my legy 
ivill do for ne. [Aside. 

Sang. Come, my carbine-— quick I 
D&n Qgsar, To the attack of one man — paltiyl 
Only you, Calvette, Sanguino, Rapino, and Spadp 
go ; the rest prepare for our general excursion. 

Spado. Captain, don't send me; indeed I'm too 
raah! 

J^om C(tsar. Comey come, leave buffoonery, and to 
your duty. 

[Calvett^ and Rativo ascend ; the reht go 
w at several Recesses; Spado^ tke last^ as* 
fends up slowfy. 

Enter Dov Ai.phov80. 

Don Alph. I find myself somewhat refreshed by 
my slumber; at such a time to fall into the hands of 
these ruffians, how unlucky ! I'm pent up here ; my 
rival Fernando, once my friend, reaches Don Scipio^ 
castle, wed^ my charming Victoria, a^d I lose her fo^ 
ew/stz^ but if I could secure an interview, love shoul^ 
fkead my cause. 

AIB III* — DOW AXPHO'KSO. 

The hardy ^aUor hr$x>es the oceoHp 
• Fearless of the roaring wind; 
Yet his heart, xoith soft tmotion. 
Throbs to leeme his kve behind. 
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To dread of foreign foes a stranger^ 
Tho* the youth con dauntless roam^ 

Alarming J ears paint every danger 
In a rroal, left at home. 

Spado returns down the Stairs. 

Spado, [Aside,] Now for some talk witb our prU 
soner here — Stay, are they all out of ear-shot ? How 
the poor bird sings in its cage! 1 know more of his 
affairs, than he thinks of, by overhearing his conver- 
sation at the inn at Lorca. 

Don Alph. How shall I escape from these rascals? 
Oh, here is one of the gentlemen. Pray, sir, may I 
take the liberty — 

Spado. No liberty for you. — Yet upon certain con- 
ditions, indeed — give me your hand. 

Don Alph. [Aside.] Impudent scoundrel ! 

Spado. Signor, I wish to serve you — and serve you 
I will ; but I must know the channel, before I make 
for the coast; therefore, to examine you with the 
pious severity of an holy inquisitor, who the devil 
are you? 

Don Alph. A pious adjuration truly! — [Aside."] — 
Sir, my name is Alphonso, and I am son of a banker 
i^t Madrid. 

Spado. Banker! Oh! I thought he sung like a 
young goldfinch. 

Don Alph. Perhaps, by trusting this fellow, I may 
make my escape. 

Spado, ril convince him I know his secrets, and 
then I hold his purse-strings. 

Don Alph. You won't betray me ? 

Spado. Honour among thieves. 

Don Alph. Then you must know, when your gang 
attacked me yesterday evening — 

Spado. You were posting full gallop to Don Scipio's 
castle, on the confines of the forest here. 
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Don Alpk Hey ! then perhaps you know my piss* 
sion for — 

Spado, Donna Victoria, his daughter. 

Don Alph. Then you know that she's contracted— > 

Spado. To your friend Don Fernando de Zelva, 
who is now on his journey to the castle, and to the 
destruction of your hopes, weds the lady on his 
arrival. 

Von Alph. True, while I am pent up in this cursed 
cavern ; but how you got my story, 1 

Spado. No matter ! I could let you out of this 
cursed cavern. 

Don Alph. And will you ? 

Spado. Ah, our trap-door above requires a golden 
key. 

Don Alph. Your comrades have not left me a 
piastre. 

Spado. Will you give me an order on your father's 
bank for fifty pieces, and Til let you out ? 

Don Alph. You shall have it. 

Spado. A bargain. Ill secure your escape* 

Enter Don Casab, hehind. 

Don Coesar, How's this } 

Spado. Zounds, the captain Ramirez! [Aside!] — * 
Aye, you dog, I'll secure you from an escape ! Do 
you think I'd set you at liberty without the captain's 
orders) Betray my trust for a bribe ! What the devil 
do you take me for ? [In a seeming rage.] Oh, cap- 
tain, I did'nt see you. 

Don Casar. What's the matter? 

Spado. Nothing, only our prisoner here was mis- 
taken in his man — that's all. Let you escape, in- 
deed. 

Don Alph. Here's a rascal ? 

Spado. Rascal I D'ye hear him ? He has been 
abusing me this half hour, because I would not coiv- 
vey him out without your knowledge. Oh, what 
9 
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offers he did make me! but my integrity is proof 
against Gallions, Escuriais, Perus, and Mexicos. 

Don Ccesar. Begone instantly to your comrades. 
[SvADO ascends,'] Signor, no occasion to tamper with. 
my companions; you shall owe your liberty to none 
but me. ril convey you to the cottage of the vines^ 
belonging to the peasant Philippo, not far from Don 
Scipio's castle ; there you may rest in safety to-night^ 
and — s 

Don Alph. Ah, captain ! no rest for me. 
• Don Casar. Lookye, signer, I am a ruffian, per« 
haps worse, but venture to trust me. — A picklock 
may be used to get to a treasure — don't wish to knovir 
more of me than I now chuse to tell you ; but, if 
your mistress loves you as well as you seem to love 
her, to-morrow night she's yours. 

Don Alph, My good friend ! 

Don C<Bsai\ Now for Philippo— I don't suppose 
you wish to see any of our work above — ha! ha ! ha f 
— Well, well^ I was once d lover, but now 



AIR IV. DON CASAR. 

On by the spur of valour goaded^ 
Fistofs prim'd, and carbines loadedy 
Courage strikes on hearts of steel; 
While each sparky 
Through the dark . 
Gloom of nighty 

Lends a clear and cheering light. 
Who a fear or doubt can feel f 

lAke serpents now, through thickets creeping. 

Then on our prey, like lions, leaping ! 
Calvette to the onset leads us. 
Let the wandering trao'ler dread us ! . 

Struck with terror and amaze. 

While our tmordi with Ughtmngblaz€. [Thunder 
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Thunder to our carffmes roarings 

Bursting cloudi M torrents pourings 

Each a fret and rocing blade. 

Ours a free and roving trade. 

To the onset lefs awmf, 

Vedour calls, and we obey. [Exettnt 
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A lore^. 
A stormy Night, 

Enter Dov FfiRiTAyDO. 

Don Fer. Pedrillo! [C(dling.] What a dreadful 
night, and horrid place to be benighted ! Pedrillo ! — 
1 fear I've lost my servant ; but, by the pace I rode 
since I left Ecceija, Don Scipio's castle can't be very 
lar distant : this was to have been my wedding night, 
if I arrived there. Pedrillo 1 Pedrillo! [Calling. 

Fed. [IVithin.] Sir! 

Don Per. Where are you, sirrah? 

Fed. Quite astray, sir. 

Don Fer. This way. 

Enter Pedrillo, groping his xcay^ 

Fed, Any body's way, for 1 have lost roy own.— 

Do you see me, sir? 
Don Fer. No, indeed, Pedrillo ! [Lightning, 

Fed, You saw me then, sir. [Thunder.] Ah, this 

must frighten the mules, they'll break their bridles; 

I tied the poor beasts to a tree. 
>c 2 
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Don Fer. Well, we may find them in the morning, 
if they escape the banditti, which I am told infests 
this forest. 

Fed. Banditti! [A shot without.] Ah! we are dead 
men. 

Don Fer. Somebody in trouble ! 

Fed, No, somebody^s troubles are over, 

Don Fer, Draw, and follow me, Pedrillo. 

Fed, Lord, sir ! ha'nt we troubles enough of our 
own ? 

Don Fer. Follow ! Who can deny assistance to hi^ 
fellow creature in distress ? [Draws. — Exit^ 

Fed. What fine creatures these gentlemen are ! — 
But for me, I am a poor, mean, rascally servant — ^so 
ril even take my chance with the mules. 

AIR V. — PEDRILLO. 

A master I have^ and I am his man, 

Galloping, dreary dun^ 
And he'll get a wife as fast as he can, 

With a haily, gaily, gambo ratty. 
Giggling, niggling. 
Galloping galloway, draggle tail, dreary dun* 

I saddled his steed so fine and so gay. 

Galloping, dreary, dun, 
I mounted my mule, and we rode away 

With our haily, SfC. 

We canter*d along until it grew dark, 

Galloping, dreary, dun. 
The nightingale sung instead of the lark, 

With her, ^c. 

We met with a friar, and ask^d him our way. 

Galloping, dreary, dun. 
By the L0rd,sttys thefriaryyouWe both gone astray ^ 

With your, SfC. 
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Ourjfmmetfy Iff or, uiU do us no good^ 

Galloping, dn ary, dun, 
IFe wander ahne, like the babes in the woodj 

WUh our J SfC, 

My master is fighting, and TU take a peep^ 

Galloping, dreary, dun^ 
But now 1 think better, I'd better go sleepj 

Withm/,SfC. [Exit 



SCENE III. 



Jf thicker Fart of the Forest. — Large Tree and Stom 
Cross. 



Enter Don Scipio, attacked by Sanguino^ Rapino, 
and Calvette. 

Seng, Now, Rapino, lop off his sword-arm. 

Don Sdpio. Forbear ! there's my purse, you ras- 
cals ! [Throws it down* 

Sang. Fire! 

Sp(3o. [Peeping from the large Tree.] No, don't 
^re. 

Sang. 1 am wounded — hew him to pieces. 

[As Don Scipiom nearly overpowered, 

Enter Don Fernando. 

Don Fer. Ha ! what murderous ruffians ! 

[Engages the Banbitti, who precipitately dis^ 
perse several ways. 
Spado. Holloa ! the forest is surrounded with in« 
quisitors, alguazils, corrigidores, and holy fathers. 
c3 
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Don Scipio. Oh, I havn*t fought so much these 
twenty years. 

Spado. £h, we have lost the field, cursed dark ; 
though I think I could perceive but one man come 
to the relief of our old Don here. 

Don Scipio. But where are you, signor ? Approach 
my brave deliverer. 

Spado. So here's a victory, and nobody to claim it! 
I think ril go down and pick up the laurel. [Dcr 
scends from the Tree.] Til take the merit of this ex- 
ploit, I may get something by it. 

Don Scipio. I long to thank, embrace, worship this 
generous stranger, as my guardian angel. 

Spado. [Aside.] I may pass for this angel in the* 
dark — Villains I scoundrels ! robbers ! to attack an 
honest old gentleman on the king's highway ! — but I 
made the dogs scamper! [Vapouring about. 

Don Scipio. Oh dear! this is my preserver ! 

Spado. Who's there ? Oh, you are the worthy 
old gentleman I rescued from these ra$cal banditti. ' 

Don Scipio. Noble, valiant stranger — I — 

Spado. No thanks, signor, I have saved your life ; 
and a good action rewards itself. 

Don Scipio. A gallant fellow,'faith— £h, as well as 
I could distinguish in the dark, you looked much 
taller just now. [Looking clq^e at kim^ 

Spado. When 1 was fighting ? true, anger rises me 
—1 always appear six foot, in a passion ; besides, 
my hat and plume added to my height. 

Don Scipio. [By Accident treading on the Purse.] 
Hey, the rogues have run off without my purse 
too. 

Spado. O, ho ! [Aside.] — What, I hare saved your 
kirse, as well as your precious life I Well, of a poor 
!HIow, I am the luckiest dog in all Spain. 

Don Scipio. Poor ! Good friend, accept this purse, 
as a small token of my gratitude. 

1 
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Spado. Nay, dear sir ! 

I>cm Scipio. You shall take it. 

Spado. Lord, 1 am so awkward at taking a purso. 

[Takes it. 
Don Scipio, Hey, if I could find my cane too ; — I 
dropped it somewhere hereabouts, when I drew to de- 
fend myself. [Looking about. 
Spado. Zounds ! 1 fancy here comes the real coih 
qaeror — no matter — I've got the spoils of the field. 

[Aside — Ckinkt the Purify and retireg. 
Don Scipio, Ah, my amber-headed cane ! 

[StiU looking about. 

Enter Dov Fervahdo. 

Doif Fer. The villains! ' 

Don Scipio, Ay, you made them fly like pigeons, 
my little game-cock ! 

Don Fer, Ob, I fancy this is the gentleman that 
was attacked. Not hurt, I hope, sir? 

Don Scipio. No, I'm a tough old blade — Oh, 
gadso, well thought on — feel if there's a ring on the 
purse, it's a relic of my deceased lady, it's with some 
regret I ask you to return it. 

Don Fer, Return what, sir ? 

Don Scipio, A ring you'll find on the purse. 

Don Fer, Ring and puise ! really, sir, I don't un« 
dentand you. 

Don Scipio. Well, well, no matter — A mercenary 
feUow ! [Aside. 

Don Fer. The old gentleman has been robbed, and 
is willing that I should reimburse his losses. [Aside. 

Don Scipio. It grows lighter : I think I can distin- 
guish the path I lost — follow me, my hero, and — [As 
going, suddenly turns, and looks steadfastly at Dow 
Feb NAVDo.] Zounds, signor, I hope you are not in a 
passion, bat I think you look six feet high again. 

Don Fer. A strange, mad old fellow this ! [Aside. 

Don Scipio. These rascals may rally, so come along 
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to my castle, and my daughter Victoria shall wel- 
come the preserver of her father. 

Don Fer. Your daughter Victoria ! Then, per- 
haps, sir, you are Don Scipio, my intended father-in 
law? 

Don Scipio. Eh 1 why, zounds ! is it possible that 
you can be my expected son, Fernando f 

Don Fer. The same, sir ; and was on my journey 
*o your castle, when benighted in the forest here. 

Don Scipio, Oh, my dear boy ! [Embraces kimJ] 
Damned mean of him to take my purse though — 
[Aside.] Ah, Fernando, you were resolved to touch 
'Bome of your wife's fortune before-hand. 

Don Fer. Sir — I-^ 

Don Scipio. Hush ! You have the money, and 
keep it — ay, and the ring too; I'm glad it'-s not gone 
out of the family — Hey, it grows lighter — Come. — 

Don Fer. My rascal Pedrillo is iaWen asleep some- 
where. 

Don Scipio. No, we are not safe here — ^^Come then, 
my dear — brave, valiant — Cursed paltry to take my 
purse though. [Aside. — Exeunt^ 

Spado. [Who had been listening, advances'l ^o, then, 
our old gentleman is father to Victoria, my young 
•banker, Alphonso's mistress, and the other is Fer- 
»nando, his dreaded rival — this is the first time they 

. over saw each other too He has a servant too, and 

his name Pedrillo — a thought strikes me, if I cQuld 
by cross paths, but get to the castle before them, ITi 
raise a most delicious commotion — In troubled waters 
I throw my fishing hook — [Whistle without.}— Excuse 
me, gentlemen, Tm engaged. 

[Exit. — A distant Whistle heardrnthout^ 
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SCENE IV. 



An Apartment in Scipio's Castle, 



Enter Victoria and Catiuv a. 

Catil, Nay, dear madam, do not submit to go into 
the nunnery. 

Fid, Yes, Catilina, my father desires I shall take 
the veil, and a parent's voice is the call of Heaven ! 

Catil. Heaven! Well, though the fellows swear I'm 
an angel, this world is good enough for me — Dear 
ma'm, I wish I could but once see you in love. 

Vict. Heigho ! Catilina, 1 wonder what sort of 
gentleman this Don Fernando is, who is contracted to 
me, and hourly expected at the castle, 

CatU. A beautiful man, I warrant — But, roaa'n, 
you're not to have him. Hush ! Dame Isabel, not 
content with making your father, by slights and ill 
usage, force your brother, poor Don Caesar, to run 
about the world, in the Lord knows what wild courses, 
but she now has persuaded the old gentleman to pass 
her daughter on Don Fernando, for you-r— There, yon- 
der she is, flaunting, so be<jewelled, and be-plumed — 
Well, if ^ I was you, tbey might take jmy birthright — 
but my husband — take my man — the deuce shall 
take them first! Ah, no! if I ever do go to heaven, 
I'll have a smart lad in my company. Send you to a 
nunnery ! 

Vict. Was my fond mother alive ! — Catilina, my 
father will certainly marry this Dame Isabel ; Tm 
now an alien to his affections, bereft of every joy and 
every hope, I shall quit the world without a sigh. 
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AIR V. — VICTORfA. 

Ah^ solitude^ take my distress^ 
My griefs Fll unbosom to thee. 

Each sigh thou canst gently repressy 
Thy silence is music to me, 

m 

Yet peace from my tonuet may springs 
For peace let me fly the gay throngs 

To soften my sorrows I sing. 

Yet sorrwifs the theme of my song. 






Exit Victoria, 

"CatiL I quit this cast4e as soon as ever Donna 
Victoria' enters a nunnery — Shall I go with her? No, 
1 was never made for a nun — Aye, I'll back to the 
vineyard, and if my sweetheart, Philippo, 13 as fond 
as ever, who knows — 1 was his queen of all the gids, 
though the charming youth was tlie guitar, flute, fid- 
<ne, and hautboy of oar village. 



AIR VI.-— CATILIKA. 

Like my dear stmin, fio youth you'd see 
So blithe, so gay, sojull of glee^ 
in all our vutage, who but he 

To foot it vp sofeatly-^ 

His lute to hear^ 

From fur and near. 

Each femaie came. 

Both girl and dame. 

And aU his boon . 

For every tune. 

To kiss 'em round so sxoeetly^ 
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Wiik round km in the jocund rmg, 
WenMltf dcoM^dy ke'dpiay oning^ 
Of May f the youth uas chosen king, 

He caught our ears so neaify* 

Such music rare^ 

In his guitar^ 

Bui touch his Jlute 

The crowd was mutt^ 

His only boon 

For every tune^ 

To kiss us round so sweetly. [Exit, 



Enter Vasquez, introducing St ado. 

Fas. Ill inform Dame Isabel , sir — please to wait a 
moment. [Exit Vasquez-, 

Spado, Sir ! — ^This Dame Isabel is, it seems, a wi- 
dow-gentlewoman, whom Don Scipio has retained 
ever since the death of his lady, as supreme directress 
over his family^ has such an ascendency, prevailed on 
him, even to drive his own son out of his house, and, 
ha ! ba ! ha ! is now drawing the old don into a ma- 
trimonial noose, ha ! ha! ha ! £gad, I am told, rules 
the roast here' in* the castle — Yes, yes, she's my mark 

Hem ! Now for my story, but my scheme is up, 
if 1 tell here a single truth-^Ab, no fear of that« — • 
Oh, this way she moves- 
fitter Dame Isabel onef Vasquex. 

Zra6. Don Scipio not returned ! a foolish old roan, 
rambling about at this time of night ! Stay, Yasques, 
Where's this strange, ugly little fellow you said want* 
cd to speak with me } 

Vas. [Confused.] Madam, I did not say— - 

Spado. No matter, young man — Hem ! 

[Exit yASQvtu. 

Isab. Well, sir, pray who are you f - 
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Spado. [Bowing obsequiously/.] Madam, I have the 
honour to be confidential servant and secretary to 
Don Juan, father to Don Fernando de Zelva. 

Isab. Don Fernando ! Heavens ! is he arrived ? 
Here, Vasquez, Lopez, Diego ! [Calling, 

Spado. Hold, madam ! he's not arrived ; Most 
sagacious lady, please to lend your attention for a 
few moments, to an affair of th^ highest importance 
to Don Scipio s family. My young master is coni-> 
ing 

Isab. Well, sir! 

Spado. Incog. . 

Isab. Incog! 

Spado. Madam, you shall hear — [yiside.] — Now 
for a lie worth twenty pistoles — The morning before 
his departure, Don Fernando calls me into his closet, 
and shutting the door, "Spado," says he, " you know 
this obstinate father of mine, has engaged me to mar- 
ry a lady 1 have never seen, and to-mocrow, by his 
order, I set out for Don Scipio, her father's castle, for 
that purpose ; but," says he, striking his breast with 
one hand, twisting his mustaches with the other, and 
turning up his eyes — " if, when I see her, she don't 

hit my fancy, I'll not marry her, by the^ 1 shan't 

mention his oath before you, madam. 

Isab. No, pray don't sir. 

Spado. ** Therefore," says he, " 1 design to dress 
Pedrillo, my arch dog of a valet, in a suit of my 
clothes, and he shall personate me at Don Scipio's 
castle, while I, in a livery, pass for him — If I like 
the lady, I resume my own character, and take her 
hand, if not, the deceit continues, and Pedrillo weds 
Donna Victoria, just to warn parental tyranny how it 
dares to clap up marriage, without consulting our in-- 
clinations." 

Isab, Here's a discovery ! so then, it's my poor 
child that must have fallen into this snare — [Aside.^ 
Well, good sir. 
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Spado, ** Andy (continued he)Sp«do9 1 appoint yon 
my trusty spy in this Don Scipio*8 family; to 
cover our designs, let it be a secret that you belong 
to me, and 1 shan't seem even to know you — You'll 
easily get a footing in the family, (says he) by impos- 
ing some lie or other, upon a foolish woman, Vm told, 
is in the castle, Dame Isabel I think they call her. 

Isah. He shall find I am not so easily imposed 
upon. 

Spado, I said so, madam ; says I, a lady of Dame 
Isabel's wisdom must soon find me out, was I to tell 
her a lie. 

Isab. Ay, that I should, sir. 

Enter Vasquez. 

Vas. Ob, madam ! my master is returned, and Don 
Fernando de Zelva with him. [Exit Vasquez. 

Isab, Don Fernando! Oh, then, this is the rascally 
valet, but Til give him a welcome with a vengeance. ! 

Spado. Hold, madam ! Suppose for a little sport, 
you seem to humour the deceit, only to see how the 
fellow acts his part, hell play the gentleman very 
well, I'll warrant; the dog is an excellent mimic, for, 
you must know, ma'am, this Pedrillo's mother was- 
a gipsy, his father a merry Andrew to a mountebank, 
and he himself five years trumpeter to a company of 
strolling players. 

I$ab. So, I was likely to have a hopeful son-in law ! 
Good sir, we are eternally indebted to you for this 
timely notice of the imposition. 

Sfado. Madam, I've done the common duties of an 
honest man — I have been long in the family, and 
can't see my master making such a fool of himself, 
without endeavouring to prevent any mischance in 
consequence. 

Isab, Dear sir, I beseech you be at home under 
this roof, pray be free, and want for nothing the 
house affords. 
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Spado. [Bows.] Good madam ! I'll want for n<H 
thing I can lay my lingers on. [Aside. — >ExU Spado. 

Jsab. Heavens! what an honest soul it is! wkat 
a lucky discovery ! Oh, here comes ray darling girl ! 

Enter Lqvlev ZAftnagn^entltf dressed. 

Lor. Oh, cara Madre! See, behold! — Can I fail 
of captivating Don fernando? Don't I look cbarm-* 
ing ? 

Isab, Why, Lorenzai I must say the toilet has dono 
it's duty, I'm glad to see you in such spirits, my dear 
child! 

Lor. Spirits ! ever gay, ever sprightly, cheerful as i^ 
lark — but how shall 1 forget my Florence lover, my 
dear Ramirez? 

Isab. I request, my dear, you'll not think of this 
Ramirez— even from your own account of him, he 
tnast be a person of most dissolute principles— <>-fortui 
nately he knows you only by your name of Lorenza, 
I hope he won't find you out here. 

Lor. Then farewell, beloved Ramirez} In obedi* 
ence to your commands, madam, I shall accept o( 
this Don Fernando ; and as a husband, I will low 
bim if I can— • 



Aia VII. — LORENZA. 

LffOef gay illusion! 
Pleasing delusion^ 
With sweet intrusion^ 
Possesses the mind. 

Lffoe with love meetings 
Passion isjieeting; 
Vows in repeating 

We trust to the wind. 
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Fttitk fofaithpHgkted, 
Love may be blighted; 
Hearts ^ten slighted 

Will cease to be kmd^ 

Enter Vasquec. 

Fay. Madam — my master and Don Fernando. 
Itab. Has Don Fernando a servant with him I 
Vas No, madam. 
Imb* Oh, when he comes, take notice of him. 

Enter Don Scipio and Fernando. 

Don Scipio, Oh, my darling dame, and my dell* 
tate daughter, hless your stars that you see poor old 
Scipio alive again — Behold my sonnn-law and the 
preserver of my life — Don Fernando, there's your 
spouse, and this is Donna Isabella, a lady of vast 
merit, of which my heart is sensible, 

LiM Fer. Madam ! [Salutes. 

IhA. What an impudent fellow ! [Aside, 

Don Scipio, Dear Fernando, you are as welcome 
to this castle as flattery to a lady, but there she is — 
hill and coo— embrace — caress her. 

[Ferdinand «a/tfff« LoREN7A. 

Lor. If I had never seen Ramirez, 1 should think 
the man tolerable enough 1 [Aside. 

Don Sc^Q, Ha ! ha ! this shall be the happy night 
— Eh, Dame Isabel, by our agreement, before the 
lark sings, I take possession of this noble tenement. 

Don Fer. Don Scipio, I hop'd to have the honour 
of seeing your son. 

Dob Scipio, My son ! Who, Casar ? Ob^ lord ! 
He's— He was a — turned out a profligate — Sent him 
to Italy — got into bad company — don't know what*s 
become of him — My dear frit nd, if you would not 
offend me, never mention Don Caesar in my hearing. 
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Egad — ^Eh, my dainty dame, is no^ Don Fernando a 
find fellow ? 

Isab. Yes, he's well enough for a trumpeter, 

Don Scipio, Trumpeter ! [fVith Surprise,] what 
the devil do you mean by that ? Oh, because I sound 
his praise ; but, madam, he's a cavalier of noble birth, 
title, fortune, and valour — 

Isab. Don Scipio, a word if you please. 

[Takes him aside. 

Lor, [To FzKVAH do.] Si — Signor, our castle here 
is rather a gloomy mansion, when compared to the 
beautiful cassinos, on the banks of the Arno. 

Don Fer. Amo ! true, Don Scipio said in his letter, 
that his daughter had been bred at Florence. 

Lor. You have had an unpleasant journey, signor. 

Don Fer. 1 have encountered some difficulties by 
the way, it is true, madam ; but am amply repaid by 
the honour and happiness I now enjoy. [BowSm 

Lor. Sir ! — I swear he's a polite cavalier ! [Aside.J 
Won't you please to sit, sir ? I fancy you must be 
somewhat weary. [Sits, 

Don Scipio. What the devil ! Eh, sure — what this 
fellow only Don Fernando's footman ! how ! it can't- 
be! 

Isab. A fact; and presently you'll see Don Fer- 
nando himself in livery. 

Don Scipio. Look at the impudent son of. a gipsy 
— Sat himself down — Zounds! I'll — 

Iscdf. Hold ! let him play off a few of his airs. 

Don Scipio. A footman ! Ay, this accounts for his 
behaviour in the forest — Don Fernando would never 
have accepted my purse — [Taps his Shoulder.] — Hey, 
what, you've got there ! 

Don Fer. Will you please to sit, sir ? [Rises, 

Don Scipio. Yes, he looks like a trumpeter. [JsidemJ 
You may sit down, friend. [With Contempt, 

Don Fer. A strange old gentleman ! 



£«ffr Vasquez. 
Fof. Sir, your servant Pedrillo, it arrived. 

[Exit VA8QUfi«. 

Imtb. Servant Pedrillo f Ay, this is Fernando hiin- 
mkL [Sporty jojifvlly to SciPio. 

Don Fer. Ob, then the tvllow has found his way 
at last. Don Scipio— Ladies — excuse me a moment* 

[ExU Fbenakd<h 

Lon What a charming fellow f 

Dcm Scifdo. What an impudent rascal ! 

Ped. [tVitkaut.] Is my master this way? 

Don Scifio, Master ! ay, this is Fernando. 

Enter Pedaillo^ wiik a Portmanteau. 

Ped. Oh dear ! I've got among the gentlefolks — ^1 
ask pardon. 

Isab, How well he does look and act the servant ! 

Don Scipio. Admirable ; yet 1 perceive the gran- 
dee under the livery. 

Isab. Please to sit sir. [fVitk great Respect. 

Lor. A livery servant sit down by me ! 

Don Scipio. Pray sit down, sir. [Ceremoniomfy% 

Ped, Sit down ! [Sits.] Oh, these must be the up- 
|ier servants of the family— her ladyship here is the 
bousekeeper, I suppose — the young tawdry tit, lady's 
maid — (Hey> her mistress throws off good clothes.) 
-and x>ld whiskers, Don Scipio's butler. [Aside. 

Enter Don Feekando. 

Don Fer. Pedrillo ! how ! seated f what means 
this disrespect i 

Fed. Sir. [Rises to Hm.] Old Whiskers the but- 
ler theie, asked me to sit down by Signora the wait- 
ing maid here. 

Don Fer. Sirrah ! 

Fed. Yes, sir, 

p 3 
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Don Scipio. Sir and sirrah ! how rarely they act 
their parts I Til give them an item, though^ that I uii<- 
derstand the plot of their comedy. {Asui^m 

AIR VIII. — QUINTETTO. 

D. Scipio. Signor I [To Pedrillc] 
Your wits must be keener, 
Our prudence to elude^ 
Your fine plot, 
Tho* so paty 
Will do you little good. 
Ped. My fine plot! 

Fm a sot J 

If I hum what 
These gentlefolks are at. 
Per. l^ast the perils of the nighty 

TempestSy darkness, rude alarms; 
Fhodms rises clear and bright y 
In the lustre of your charms. 
Lor, 0, charmingy I declarey 
So polite a cavalier ! 
He understands the dutyy 
And homage due to beauty, 
D. Scipio. Bravo ! bravissimo ! 
Lor. Caro ! carissimo / 

How sweet Ms honey words. 
How noble is his mien I 
D. Scipio. Fine feat hers make fine birds. 
The footman's to be seeti. 
But both deserve a basting I 
Ped. Since morning Fve been fasting. 
D.Scipio.Fef I could laugh for anger, 
Ped. Ohy I could cry for hunger. 
D. Scipio. I could laugh. 
Ped. I could cry, 

D. Scipio. I could quaff. 
Ped. So could I. 
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D.Scipio. Ha! kaHafFm majit. 
Fed. Oh^IcoMpiekaUttUlnt. 

D.Scipio. Ha! ha i ha! 
Fed. Ok! ok! ok! 

Lor. J very pieasani party! 

D. Fer. J tokimtkal recepHtm ! 

D, Scipio. J wkinukal deception ! 

But matter and mnm, accept a wdcome 
hearty, 
D. Fer. 7 Accept omr tkanki smcercy foriuck a weleome 
Fed. j kearty. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



8CEKB I. 

An Antique Apartment in the Cattle* 

Enter Dov Cjesar, xntk precaution. 

Don Casar. Thus far Tve got into the castle un* 
perceived — rm certain Sanguino means the old gen- 
tleman a mischief, which nature bids me endeavour to 
prevent. I saw the rascal slip in at the postern be- 
low ; but where can he have got to ! [A tliding Pat^ 
nel opens in the Waintcoty and Sakouimo comes out,'] 
Yes, yonder he i&sues, like a rat or a spider. — How 
now, Sanguino ! 

Sang. Captain Ramirez ! 

Don Cctsar. On enterprize without my knowledge ! 
V^at's your business here ? 
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Sang. Revenge! Look— [5)bnv a StUUtto.'] if t 
m^t Don Scipio— 

Don Cctsar, A stilletto ! 1 command you to quit 
your purpose. 

Sang, What, no satisfiECCtion for my wound last 
night, and lose my booty too ! 

Dan Casar. Your wound was chance — Put up — 
We shall have noble booty here, and that's our busi* 
ness — But you seem to know your ground here, San- 
guino i 

Sang, i was formerly Master of the Horse to Count 
D'Olivi the last resident here, so am well acquainted 
"with the galleries, lobbies, windings, turnings, and 
every secret lurking place in the castle. 

Don Cassar. I missed Spado at the muster this mom^ 
ing — did he quit the cave with you ? 

Spado. [Without.] As sure as Tm alive it's fact, 
*ir,— 

Don Cctsar. Isn't that Spado's voice ? 

Sang. Impossible ! 

Don Cctsar. Hush ! [Thet/ retire. 

Enter Don Sctpio and Spado. 

DonScipio. Yes, Tve heard of such places; but 
vou say you've been in the cave where these ruffian 
banditti live ? 

Spado. Most certainly, sir; for after having robbed 
me of five hundred doubloons, the wicked rogues bar^ 
barously stripped, and tied me neck and heels, threw 
me across a muh>, like a sack of corn, and led me 
blindfold to their cursed cavern. 

Dofi Scipio. Ah, poor fellow ! 

Spado. There, sir, in this skulking hole the villains 
live in all manner of debauchery, and dart out upon 
the innocent traveller, like beasts of prey. 

Don Sdpia, Oh, the tigi rs ! just so they fastened 
upon me last night, but yo^r sham Fernando, and I, 
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made them run like hares ; I gave him my purse for 

his trouble. 

Spado, And he took it ! what a mean fellow ! — ^yon 
ought not to have ventured out unarmed — I always 
take a blunderbuss when I go upon the road — the 
rascal banditti are most infernal cowards. 

Dm Sdpo, What a glorious thing to deliver these 
reprobates into the hands of justice ! 

Spado. Ah, sir, 'twould be a blessed affair — Oh^ I'd 
hang them up, like mad dogs • 

Don Sdpo. Well, you say you know the cave? 

Spado. Yes, yes, I slipped the handkerchief from my 
eyes, and took a peep, made particular observations of 
the spot ; so get a strong guards and I'll lead you to 
the very trap-door of their den. 

Don Sdpio. Egad, then we'll surprise them, and* 
you'll have the prayers of the whole country, my ho- 
nest friend. 

Spado, Heav'n knows, sir, I have no motives for 
this discovery but the public good, so I expect the 
country will order me a hundred pistoles, as a reward 
for my honesty. 

Don Oesar. Here's a pretty dog! [Apart. 

Sang. Ay, ay, he han't long to live. [jpart. 

Don Scipio, An hundred pistoles! 

Spado. Sir, ha%e an eye upon their captain, as they 
call him, he's the most abandon'd, impudent profligate 
— [Suddenly turning sees Casar, who shows a Pistol.1 
Captain did I say. [Terr^ed.] Oh, no ; the Captain's 
a very worthy goodnatured fellows—I meant a scouii* 
drel, who thinks he ought to be captain, one Sanguino^ 
the most daring, wicked and bloody villain that — 
[Turning the other way^ percevoes Sanouino with a 
FistolS\ but indeed, 1 found Sanguino an honest, good- 
natured fellow too — [With increased terror. 

Don Scipio. Hey, a bloody, wicked, honest, good- 
liatured fellow ! what is all this ? 

Spado. Yes; then, sir, I thought^ I saw these two 
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gentlemen^ and at that instant, I thought they looked 
so terrible, that with the tright, I awoke. 

Don Scipio. Awoke ! what the devil then, is all this 
but a dream you have been telling me ? 

Spado. Ay, sir, and the most frightful dream I ever 
had in my life. Fm at this instant frightened out of 
my wits. 

Don Scipib. You do look frightened indeed — poof 
man ! I thought this cave was — • 

Spado, Don't mention cave, or I faint^heigho ! 

Enter Vabqvez. 

Vas. Dame Isabel wants to speak with you, sir^ 

Don Scipio. Til wait on her. 
. Spado. Yes, Til wait on her. [Going hastil^M 

Don Scipio. You ! she don't want you. 

Spado. Dear sir, she can't do without me at this 
time, [Exit Scipio,] I Come. [Goings 

Don Cossar. Nc\, you stay.— [VuUs him back. 

Spado. Ah, my dear captain. [Affecting surprise 
iandjoy.] Whatj and my little Sanguine too ! Who 
could have thought of your finding me out here? 

Don Ccesar. Yes, you are found out. [Signi^antly^ 

Spado. Such discoveries as I have made in the cas^ 
tie!— 

Don Cassar. YouVe to miake discoveries in the forest 
too. 

Sang. Our cave I 

Spwio. Oh, you overheard that! Didn't I hum the 
old fellow finely ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sang. And for your reward, traitor, take this to 
your heart. [Offers to stab Atnt^ 

Don Casar. Hold, Sanguino. 

Spado. Nay, my dear Sanguino, stay! What the 
devil — So here, 1 ean't run a jt st upon a silly old man^ 
but I must be run through with a stillt tto f 

Don CcBsar. Come, Spado, confess what really 
irought you here. 
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Spado, Business, my dear sir, business ; all in our 
own way too, for I designed to let every man of you 
into the castle this yerv night, when all the family are 
in bed, and plunder's the word — Oh, such a delicious 
booty! pyramids of plate, ba^ of gold^ and little cl^estt 
of diamonds ! 

Sang. Indeed! 

SptSo, Sanguino, look at thf^t closet. 

;S^. Well! 

Spado. A glorious prise ! 

Sang. Indeed ! 

Spado. Six chests of massy plate ! Look, only look 
into the closet ; wait here a moment) and Til fetch a 
ipaster key that shi^ll open every one of them* 

Don Cctsar. Hey I Let's see those chests. 

Sang. Massy plate ! Quick, quick, the master key^ 

Sp(^^ rU letch it. 

Sang. Do, but make haste, Sipado« 

Spe3to, I will, my dear boy. 

[Exit Sakouino and Pon Cjbsae, 
My good — ^honest — Ol), you two thieves ! [Ande^ 

Enter Doir SciPio. 

Dan Scipio* Now, Spado, I — hey, where is my little 
dreamer i but why is this door open ; this closet con- 
tains many valuables — Why will they leave it open ^ 
Let's see — [Goes into the Closet. 

Enter Spado with a Pormanteau, 

Spado. [As entering.] I have no key — However I 
have stoFn Don Femando's portmanteau as a peace- 
offering for these two rascals ! Are you there? What 
a pity the coming of my fellow-rogues ! 1 should have 
had the whole castle to myself^Oh, what a charming 
seat of work for a man of my industry — [Speeding at 
Chset Door,] You find th^ ch^ts there— -you may 
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convey them out at night, and as for cutting Don Sci- 
pio's throat — that I leave to— » 

Enter Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio, Cut my throat I — What, are you at 
your dreams again ? 

Spado. [Jside.] Oh, zounds ! — Yes, sir, as I was 
telling you. 

Don Scipio, Of a little fellow, you have the worst 
dreams I ever heard. 

Spado. Shocking sir — then I thought — 

Don Scipio. Hold, hold, let me hear no more of 
your curst dreams. 

Spado- Yve got off, thanks to his credulity. [Aside. 

Don Scipio. What portmanteau's that ? * 

Spado, 'Sdeath, Tm on again ! [Aside^ 

Don Scipio. Fernando's I think. 

Spado, [Affecting surprise,'] What, my master's ? — 
egad so it is. — But I wonder who could have brought 
it here. — Ay, ay, my fellow servant Pedrillo is now 
too grand to mind his business ; — And my master I 
find, though he has taken the habit, scorns the office 
of a servant — So I must look after the things myself. 

Don Scipio. Ay, ay, take care of them. 

Spado. Yes, sir, I'll take care of them ! 

Don Scipio, Ha ! ha ! ha ! what a strange whim- 
sical fellow this master of yours ! with his plots and 
disguises. — ^Think to impose upon me too. — But I think 
I'm far from a fool. 

Spado. [Looking archly at Um.] That's more than I 
am. 

Don Scipio. So he pretends not to know you, though 
he has sent you here as a spy, to see what you can 
pick up } 

Spado. Yes, sir, I came here to see what I can pick 
up. [Takes up the Portmanteau. 

Don Scipio. What an honest servant ! — he has an 
eye to every thing! [Exit Don Scipio. 
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Spado. But before I turn bonest, I must get iome'* 
vhat to keep me so* 



AIKX* — SVADO. 

In the forest here hard bVf 
4 l>old robber late wu f^ 
Sword and biunderbuss m kandf 
When I hid a tratflUr stand; 
Zounds deliver up your cash. 
Or straight FUpop and slash, 
AU among the leaves so greenrO, 
Damme^ sir. 
If you stir. 
Sluice your veins^ 
Blom your brains. 
Hey down. 
Ho dooMf 
Derry, derry dawm^ 
411 amongst the leaves so greeoro, 

II. 

Boon ril quit the roving trade. 
When a gentleman Fm made; 
Then so spruce and debonnaire, 
'Gad, ru court a lady fair; 
Sow I'll prattle, tattfe, chat. 
How ru kiss her, and aU that, 
40 amongst the leaves so greens! 

naw^yedo^ 

How are youf 

Why so coyf 

Let us toy. 

Hey dawn, 

Ho down, 
Derry, derro dawn, 
Jtt mnongst the leaves so gremro* 
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HI., 

But ere old, and grey my pate, 
ril scrape up a snug estate r 
With my nimbleness ofthumbsy 
ni soon butter all my crumbs. 
When Vm justice of the peace. 
Then Til master many a lease, 
All amongst the leaves so green-o. 
Wig profound, 
BeUy round. 
Sit at ease, 
S?mtch thefees^ 

Hey down, I 

Ho downy 
Derry, derty down, 
All amongst the leaves so greens. [Exil 



SCENE 11. 



An Apartment, 

Enter Don Fernando. 

Don Fer. A wild scheme of ray father's, to think o 
an alliance with this mad family; yes, Don Scipio' 
brain is certainly touched beyond cure, his daughter 
my cara sposa of Italy, don't suit my idea of what t 
wife should be — no, the lovely novice, this poor rela 
tion of Dame Isabel, has caught my heart. Tm tol< 
to-morrow she's to be immured in a convent; what i 
I ask Dame Isabel, if — but she, and indeed Don Scipio 
carry themselves very strangely towards me — I can' 
imagine what's become of my rascal Pedrillo. 
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Enter Pedrtllo, in an elegant Morning Gtmn^ Cap 
and Slippers. 

Fed. Strange, the respect I meet in this family. I 
hope we don't take horse after my master's wedding. 
I should like to marry here myself, — before I unrobe 
111 attack one of the maids! — Faith a viry modish 
dress to go courting in, — bide my livery, and I am 
quite gallant. 

Don Fer. Oh here's a gentleman I han't seen be* 
fore! 

Fed. Tol de rol ! 

Don Fer, Pray, sir, may I — Pedrillo, [Surprised.] 
ivhere have you—hey ! what, ha ! ha ! ha! what's the 
matter with you ! 

Fed, Matter ! — Why, sir, I don't know how it was, 
but somehow or other last night, I happened to sit 
down to a supper of only twelve covers, cracked two 
bottles of choice wine, slept in an embroider'd bed, 
where I sunk in down, and lay till this morning like 
a diamond in cotton. — So, indeed, sir, I don't know 
what's the matter with me. 

Dan Fer. I can't imagine how, or what it all 
means. 

Fed, Why, sir, Don Scipio, being a gentleman of 
discernment, perceives my worth, and values it. 

Don Fer. Then, sir, if you are a gentleman of such 
prodigious merit, be so obliging, with submission to 
your cap and gown, as to — pull off my boots. 

Enter Vasquek. 

Fas, Sir, the ladies wait breakfast for you, 

[To Pedrillo, with great respect. 
Don Fer, My respects, I attend them. 
Fas. You 1 I mean his honour here. . 

Fed, Oh, you mean my honour here. 
Don Fer, Well, but perhaps my good friend, I may 
like a dish of chocolate as well as his honour here, 
£ 2 
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Vaa, Chocolate, ha ! ha ! ha ! [With a sneer 

Fed, Chocolate, ha ! ha! ha! 

Don Fer. Til teach you to laugh, sirrah ! 

[Beats Pedrix.i.0 

Fed* Teach tne to laugh ! you may be a good xnasi 
ter, but you've a very bad method — But, hey for cho 
colate and the ladies. 

[Exeunt Pedrillo and Va6qij£^ 

Don Fer, Don Scipio shall render me an account 
for this treatment ; bear his contempt^ and become the 
butt for the jests of his insolent servants ! As I <lon'l 
like his daughter; I have now a fair excuse, and indeed 
ft just cause to break my contract, and quit bis castle; 
but then, I leave behind the mistress of my soxil^--^ 
Suppose I make her a tender of my heart — but that 
inight offend, as she must know my hand is engagcni 
to another — When 1 looked, she turned hef lovely 
eyes averted — Doom'd to a nunnery ! 

Air :^i* — ttiiNANDo* 

tHyfatr one, like the blushing' rose f 
Can sweets to every sense disclose : 
Those swfets I'd gather , but her scorn 
Then wounds me like the sharpest thorn* 

With sighs each grace and charm I see 
Thus doom'd to wither on the tree. 
Till age shall chide the thoughtless maidf 
When dl those blooming beauties fade. 

Hey, who comes here? this is the smart little girl 
who seems so much attached to the beautiful novice 
— No harm to speak with her — 

Enter Catilina* 
So, toy pretty primrose ! 
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Caiil. How do you do, Mr. — [Pert iwdfaniiiiar,] I 
don't know your name. 

Don Fer. Not know my name! You must know 
who I am though, and my business here, child I 

Catil, Lord, man, what signifies your going about 
to sift me, when the whole family knows you*re Don 
Feniando's footman. 

Don Fer. Am I f&hh } Ha ! ha! ha ! Fll humour 
this — Well then, my dear, you know that I am only 
Don Femando's footman f 

Catil. Yes, yes, we know that, notwithstanding your 
fine clothes. 

Don Fer, But where's my master ? 

Catil, Don Fernando! he's parading the gallery 
yonder, in his sham livery and morning gown. 

Don Fer. Ob, this accounts for twelve covers at 
supper, and the embroideii'd bed ; but nvho could have 
set such a jest going? Til cany it on though — [AsideJ] 
So then after all I am known here ? 

Catil. Ay, and if all the impostors in the castle 
were as well known, we shou'd have no wedding to- 
morrow night. 

Dan Fer. Something else will out — I'll seem to be 
in the secret, and perhaps may come at it — [Agide.] 
Ay, ay, that piece of deceit is much worse than ours. 

Catil. That I what then you know that this Ita- 
lian lady is not Don Scipio's daughter, but Dame Isar 
bel's, and her true name Lorenza? 

Don Fer. Here's a discovery I [Aside,] O yes, I 
know that. 

CiUil. You do ! Perhaps you know too, that the 
young lady you saw me speak with just now is the 
real Donna Victoria ? 

Don Fer. Is it possible ! Here's a piece of villany ! 
[Aside.] Charming ! let me kiss you, my dear girl. 

[Kisses her. 

CatiL Lrord ! he's a delightful man ! 
£ 3 
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bon Fer. I^y little angel^ a thousand thanks for 
this precious discovery. 

Catii, Discovery ! — Well, if you did not know it be* 
fore, marry hang your assurance, I say — but I must 
about my business, can't play the lady as you played 
-the gentleman, Tve something else to do ; so 1 desire 
you won't keep kissing me here all day. [Ejnt. 

Don Ftr, Why what a villain is this Don Scipio ! 
ungrateful to— but I scorn to think of the services I 
rendered him last night in the forest, a false frien<i~to 
my father, an unnatural parent to his amiable daugh« 
ter ! here my charmer comes* [Retires^ 

Enter Victoria* 

Vict, Yes> Catilina must be mistaken, it is impossi-^ 
Bible he can be the servant, — no, no ; that dignity of 
deportment, and native elegance of manner, can never 
be assumed ; yonder he walks, and my fluttering heart 
tells me, this is really the amiable Fernando, that I 
must resign to Dame Isabel's daughten 

Don Fer. Stay, lovely Victoria i 

Vkt. Did you call me, sir ! — Heavens, what have t 
said 1 [Confused,] I mean, signor, would you wish to 
speak with Donna Victoria ? I'll inform her, sir. 

[Goings 

Don Fer, Oh, I tould speak to her for ever, for 
ever gase upon her charms, thus transfixed with won^^ 
derand delight* 

Vict» Pmy, signor, suffer me to withdraw. 

Don Fer, For worlds I would not offetid! but 
think not, lady, 'tis the knowledge of your quality 
that attracts my admiration* 

Vict, Nay, signor, 

Don Fer, I know you to be Don Scipio's daughter^ 
the innocent victim of injustice and oppression ; there^ 
fore I acknowledge to you, and you alone, that^ 
Mrhatever you may have heard to the contrary, I 
Ireally am Fernando de Zelva^ 
3 
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Vict. Signer, how you became acquainted with 
the secret of my birth^ I know not; but from an ac« 
qaaintance so recent, your compliment I receive at 
a mode of polite gallantry without a purpose. 

Don Fer. What your modesty regards as cold com* 
pliments^ arc sentiments, warm with the dearest pur- 
pose ; I came hither to ratify a contract with Don 
Scipio's daughter ; you are she, the beautiful Vic-* 
toria, destined for the happy Fernando. 

Vkt. Pray rise, signor j — My father perhaps, even 
to himselfy cannot justify his conduct to me ; But to 
censure that^ or to pervert his intentionsi would, in 
me» be a breach of filial duty. 

Aia JKII.-^VICTOaiA. 

by woes thus surrounded, kgm vain the gay smile 

Of the Utth {fUnd archer ^ those xooes to begmilet 

Though Mlful^ he misses^ his aim it is cross'd^ 

His quiver exhausted^his arrows are lost. 

Your kfoey though sincere^ oh the ot^jtct you lose^ 

[Aside.] How sweet is the passion / Ahy must I r^kse f 

If filial qffiection that passion should sway^ 

Then Un^s gentle dictates I cannot obey. 

Don Fer. And do you, can you wish me to espousa 
t)onna Lorensa, Isabella's daughter f — Say, you do 
Hot, do but satisfy me so far. 

Victy, Signor, do not despise me if I own^ that, be* 
fore 1 saw in you, the husband of Don Scipio's 
daughter, I did not once regret that I had lost that 
title. 

Don Fer^ A thousand thanks, for this generous, 
this amiable condescension, — Ob, my Victoria! If 
fortune but favours my design, you shall yet triumph 
over the malice of your enemies. 

Vict. Yonder is Dame Isabel, if she sees you 
speaking to roe^ shall be early to frustrate whatever 
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you may purpose for my advantage. Signdr, fare- 
well ! 

Don Fer. My life, my love, adieu ! 

AIR XIV. DUETT. — VICTORIA and FERNANDO. 

Don Fer. So faithful to my fair rilpnyoe^ 

Vict. So kind and constant to my love, 

Don Fer. Fd never range, 

Vict. Fd never change, 

Both. Nor time, nor cliance, my faith shall move, 

Vict. No ruby clusters grace thevine^ 

Don Fer. Ye sparkling stars forget to shine, 

Vict. Sweetjlowers to spring, 

Don Fer. Gay birds to sing, 

Both, Those hearts then part that love shall join. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Fernando. 

Don Fer. This is fortunate ; the whole family, ex- 
cept Victoria, are firmly possessed with the idea, that 
I am but the servant. — Well, since they will have me 
an imposter, they shall find me one ; In Heaven's 
name, let them continue in their mistake, and bestow 
their mock Victoria upon my sham Fernando. I 
shall have a pleasant and just revenge for their per- 
fidy; and, perhaps, obtain Don Scipio's real, lovely 
daughter, the sum of my wishes. — Here comes Don 
Scipio— Now to begin my operations. 

Enter Don Scipio. 

[As wishing Don Scipio to overhear him,] I'm quite 
weary of playing the gentleman, I long to get into my 
livery again. 
X>OH Scipio. Get into his livery ! [Aside. 

4 
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Don Fer. These clothes fall to my share^ however; 
my mastcHT will never wear them after me. 

Dm Sdpo. His master ! ay, ay. [Aside, 

Don Fer. I wish he'd own himself^ for I'm certain 
Don Scipio suspects who I am. 

Dor 6*cifpto. Suspect! I know who you are, [Ad* 
'Dancing to kirn.] So get into your livery again as hst 
as you can. 

Dor Fer. Ha, my dear friend, Don Scipio, I vras — 

Don Scifio^ Friend ! you impudent rascal ! Ill 
break your head, if you make so free with roe. 
None of your swaggering, sirrah.— How the fellow 
acts ! it wasn't for nothing he was among the strolling 
players ; but, harkye, my lad, be quiet, for you're 
blown here, withotit the help of your trumpet. 

Don Fer. Lord, your honour, how came you to 
know that 1 am Peidrillo ? 

Don Scipio. Why, I was told of it by your fellow 
—hold, I must not betray my little dreamer though 
•^Asidt^'] — No matter who told me; I — ^but here 
comes your master. 

DonFer. Pedrillo! The fellow will spoil all; I 
wish 1 had given him his lesson before I began with 
Don Scipio. [Aside. 

Don Scipio. I hope he'll now have done with his 
gambols. 

Dor Fer. Sir, my master is such an obstinate grn« 
tlemau) as sure as you stand here, he'll still deny him« 
self to be Don Fernando. 

Don Scipio. Will he? then Til write his father an 
account of his vagaries. 

Enter Pedrillo. ' 

Fed. Master, shall I shave you this morning f 
Don Scipio. Shave ! Oh, my dear sir, time to give 
over your tricks and fancies. 
Fed. [Surprised,] My tricks and fancies ! 
Don Fer. Yes, sir, you are found out. 
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Ped. I am found out ! 

Don Scipio. So you may as well confess. 

Ped. What the devil shall I confess ? 

Don Scipio. He still persists! Harkye, young gen- 
tleman, ril send your father an account of your 
pranks, and he'll trim your jacket for you. 

Ped. Nay, sir, for the matter of that, my father 
could trim your jacket for you. 

Don Scipio. Trim xny jacketj young gentleman ! 

Ped. Why, he's the best tailor in Cordova. 

Don Scipio. His father's a tailor in Cordova ! 

Don Per. Ay, he'll ruin all — [Aside."] — Let me 
speak to him. Tell Don Scipio, you are the master. 

[Apart to Pedrili.0. 

Ped. I will, sir. — Don Scipio, you are the roaster. 

Don Scipio. What! 

Don Per. Stupid dog! — [Apart to PedrilloJ — 
Say you are Fernando, and 1 am Pedrillo. 

Ped. I will — Sir, you are Fernando, and I am Pe- 
drillo. 

Don Per. Dull rogue ! [Aside."] I told you, sir, 
he'd persist in it. [Apart to Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio. Yes, I see it ; but I tell you what, Don 
Fernando. — [Lorenz a sings without.'] My daughtt r ! 
Zounds ! don't let your mistress see you any more in 
this cursed livery. — Look at the gentleman, hold up 
your head — egad, Pcdrillo*s actmg was better than 
your natural manner. 

Don Per. Ah, sir, if you were to see my master 
dressed — the livery makes such an alteration! 

Don Scipio. True ! curse the livery. 

Ped. It's bad enough ; but my master gives new 
liveries on his marriage. 

Don Per. An insensible scoundrel ! [Aside. 

Enter Lorenz a. 

Lor. Ob, caro, Signor, every body says that you 
are [To Don Fernando.] not Don Fernaudo. 
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Don Scipio. Every body's right, for here he stands, 
like a young tailor of Cordova. [To P^drillo. 

Xor^Oh, what ? then this is Pedrillo f 

[To Fernando. 

Don Fer. At your service, ma'am. [Botving. 

Fed. That Pedrillo ! then, who the devil am I } 

Don Fer. Here, rogue, this purse is yours — say 
you are Don Fernando, [Apart to Pedrillo. 

Fed, Oh, sir— now I understand you. — True, Don 
Scipio, I am all that he says. 

Don Scipio. Hey ! Now that's right and sensible, 

and like yourself; but Til go bustle about our business, 

for we'll have all our love affairs settled this evening. 

[Exeunt Don Scipio and Fernando* 

Lor. So, then, you're to be my husband, ha! ha! 
ha! 

Fed. Eh ! 

Lor. Well, if not, I can be as cold as you arc in- 
different. 



air XV. — LORENZA. 

If I my heart surrender^ 

.he ever fond and tender^ 
And siveet connubial joys shall crown 

Each soft rosy hour : 
In pure delight each heart shall awn 

Lffoes triumphant povSr. 
See brilliant belles admiring, 
See splendid beaux desiring, 
All for a smile expiring. 

Where er Lorenzo maces. 
To balls and routs resorting, 
bliss supreme^ transporting ! 
Yet oglingyjlirting, courting, 

'Tisyou alone, that loves. 

If I my heart surrender, 8fC. [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



A Grand Saloon, 



Enter Don Scipio and Vasqvei. 

Don Scipio, D'ye hear, Vasquez, run to Father Be- 
nedick, tell him to wipe his chin, go up to the chapel, 
put on his spectacles, open his breviary, — find out 
matrimony, and wait till we come to him. — [Exit 
Vasquez.] Then, hey, for a brace of weddings! 



AIE XVII.-*-DON SCIPIO. 

Then hey for a la8$ and a battle to cheer^ 
And a thumping bantling eoery year ! 
With sldnaswkite at snofWf 

And hair as broom a» a berry t 
With eves as black as a sloe ^ 
And lips as red as a cherry / 
Sing rory tory^ 
DofiCM^, prancingf 
Laugh and lie down is the play f 
W^ll fondle together^ 
In spite of the xpeatherf 
And kiss the cold tointer away. 
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Laugh ickUe you Hoe, 

For as life it ajesif 
Who laughs the moti. 

Is sure to live beii. 
When I was not so oU^ 

I frolick'd anumg the mittet ; 
And when they thought me too boldp 

Istopjfd their mouths with kisse$m 
Sing ron/f tory^ ^* 

I wonder, is Don Fernando dr»t — Oh, here comes 
the servant, in his proper habiliments ! 

Enter Don Ferkamdo, mi a Livery, 

Ay, DOW, my lad, you look something like. 

Don Fer. Yes, your honour, I was quite sick of my 
grandeur — My passing so well in this disguise, gives 
me a very humble opinion of myself. [Ande. 

Don Scqno, But, Pedrillo, is your master equip* 
ped ? 'faith, I long to see him in his proper garb. 

Don Fer. Why, no, sir, we're a little behind hand 
with our finery, on account of a portmanteau of 
I clothes that's mislaid somewhere or other. 
I Don Scijno, Portmanteau ! Oh, it's safe enough—* 
Your fellow servant has it. 

Don Fer. Fellow servant i 

DonScipio. Ay, the little spy has taken it in 
charge — Oh, here comes the very beagle. 

Enter Spado. 

Well, my little dreamer, look; Pedrillo has got 
ioto bis own clothes again. 

Spado. [Surprised and aside.] Don Fernando in a 
livery 1 or is this really a servant ? Zounds ! sure I 
ban t been telling truth all this while ! — We must 
face it though — Ah, my dear old friend! — Glad to 

L iee you yours (If again. [Shahs Hands, 

\ * 
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Don Ter. My dear boy, I thank you. — [Asidei] — 
So, here's art old friend 1 never saw before. 

Don Scipio, Tell Pedrillo where you have left your 
master's portmanteau. While I go lead him in tri- 
umph to his bride. [Exit. 

Don Fer. Pray, my good, new, old friend, where 
has your care deposited this portmanteau ? 

Spado. Gone ! [Looking after Don Scipio. 

Don Fer. The portmanteau gone ! 

Spado. Ay, his senses are quite gone. 

Don Fer. Where's the portmanteau that Don Sci- 
pio says you took charge of? 

Spado. Portmanteau ! Ah, the dear gentleman ! 
Portmanteau did he say ? yes, yes, all's over with his 
poor brain ; yesterday his head run upon purses, and 
trumpeters, and the lord knows what ; and to-day he 
talks of dreamers, spies, and portmanteaus. — Yes, yes, 
bis wits are going. 

Don Fer. It must be so; he talked to me last night 
and to-day of I know not what, in a strange incohe* 
rent style. 

Spado. Grief — all grief. 

Don Fer. If so, this whim of my -being Pedrillo, is 
perhaps, the creation of his own brain, — but then, 
how could it have run through the whole family ? — 
This is the firet time I ever heard Don Scipio was 
disordered in his mind. 

Spado. Ay, we'd all wish to conceal it from your 
master, lest it might induce him to break off the 
match, for I don't suppose he'd be very njady to mar- 
ry into a mad family. 

Don Fer. And pray, what are you, sir, in this mad 
family ? 

Spado. Don Scipio's own gentleman, these ten 
years— Yet, you heard him just now call roe your 
fellow servant,^ — How you did stare when I accosted 
you as an old acquaintance ! — But weajways humour 
him — I should not have contradicted him, if he said 
I was the pope's nuncio. 
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Don Fer. [Aside.l Oh, then I don't wonder at 
Dame Isabel taking advantage of his weakness. 

Spado, Another new whim of his, — he has taken a 
fancy, that every body has got a ring from him, which 
he imagines, belonged to his deceased lady. 

Don Fer. True, he asked me something about a 
ring. 

Don Sdpio. [JVithaut,] TU wait on you presently. • 

Enter Don Scipio. 

Don Scipio. Ha, Pedrillo, now your disguises are 
Ofer, return me the ring. 

Spado. [Apart to Ferv AVB0.1 You see he's at the 
ring again. 

Don Scipio. Come, let me have it, lad, 111 give you 
a better thing, but that ring belonged to my deceased 
kdy. 

Spado. [To Fern AN Lo.] His deceased lady — Ay, 
there's the touch, 

Don Fer. Poor gentleman ! [Aside. 

Don Scipio. Do let me have it. — Zounds, here's 
five pistoles, and the gold of the ring is not worth a 
iiollar. 

Spado. We always humour him ; give him this ring, 
and take the money. 

[Apart. — Gives Fernando a Ring, 

Don Fer. [Presents it to Don Scipio.] There, sir, 

Don Scipio. [Gives Mottey.'] And there, sir, — Oh, 
you mercenary rascal ! [Aside,] 1 knew 'twas on the 
purse I gave you last night in the forest. 

Spado. Give me the cash, I must account for his 
pocket money. 

[Apart to, and taking the Money from, Fernando. 

Fed. iWitkovt.] Pedrillo! Pe'drillo! sirrah I 

Don Scipio: Run, don't you hear your master, you 
brace of rascals ? — Fly ! [Exit Spa do. 

Don Scipio. [Looking out.] What an alteration I 
P 2 
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Enter Pedrillo, rkhlt/ dressed. 

Ped, [To Fernando.] How now, sirrah ! loiter- 
ing herC) and leave me to dress myself, hey! 

[fP'Uh great Authority, 

Don Fcr. Sir, I was ■ [fVith Humility, 

Fed, Was! — and are — and will be, a lounging ras- 
cal, but you fancy you are still in your finery, you 
idle vagabond ! 

Don Scipio. Bless me, Don Fernando is very pas- 
sionate, just like his father. 

Don Fer, [Aside.] The fellow, I see, will play his 
part to the top. 

Fed. Well, Don Scipio, — A hey ! an't I the man 
for the ladies ? [Strutting,] I am, for I have studied 
Ovid's Art of Love. 

Don Scipio. Yes, and Ovid's Metamorphoses too, 
ha! ha! ha! 

Fed. [Aside.] He! he! he! what a sneaking figure 
my poor master cuts ! — Egad ! I'll pay him back all 
his domineering over me. — Pedrillo ! 

Don Fer. Your honour. 

Fed. Fill this box with Naquatoch. [Gives Box. 

Don Fer. Yes, sir. [Going, 

Fed. Pedrillo! 

Don Fer. Sir? 

Fed. Perfume my handkerchief* 

Don Fer. Yes, sir. IGoing, 

Fed. Pedrillo! 

Don Fer. Sir? 

Fed. Get me a toothpick. 

Don Fer. Yes, sir. [Going. 

Fed. Pedrillo! 

Dm Fer. [Aside.] What an impudent dog! — Sir? 

Fed. Nothing — Abscond. 

Don Fer. [Aside.] If this be my picture, I blusk 
for the original. I 
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Ped, Master, to be like you, do ]et roe give yon on« 
kick. [Aside ro Fern am do. 

DanFer. What! 

Fed. Why, I won't hurt you much. 

Don Fer. I'll break your bones, you villain. 

Fed. Ahem ! Tol de rol. 

Don Scipio, Pedrillo ! 

Fed, Sir? [Forgeiling himself. 

Don Fer. [Aparti What are you at, you rascal ? 

Fed. Ay, what are you at, you rascal i avoid? 

Don Fer. I'm gone, sir. [Exit. 

Fed. Cursed illnatured of him, not to let roe give 
one kick. [Aside. 

Don Scipio. Don Fernando, I like you vastly. 

Fed. So you ought. — Tol de rol. — Who could now 
suspect me to be the son of a tailor, and that, four 
hours ago, I was a footman ! [Aside,] Tol de rol. 

Don Scipio. Son-in-law, you're a flaming beau ! — 
Egad, you have a princely person. 

Fed. All the young girls — whenever I got behind 
— Inside of a coach, — All the ladies of distinction, 
whether they were making their beds, or dressing the 
— dressing themselves at the toilette, would run to the 
windows, — peep through their fingers, their fans I 
mean, simper behind their handkerchiefs, and lisp out 
in the softest, sweetest tones, " Oh, dear me, upon my 
honour and reputation, there is not such a beautiful 
gentleman in the world, as this same Don Pedrill — 
Fernando." 

Don Scipio. Ha 1 ha! ha! can't forget Pedrillo. — 
But come, ha' done with your Pedrillos now — be your- 
self, son-in-law. 

Fed, Yes, I will be yourself son-in-latir, you are 
sure of that honour, Don Scipio, but pray, what for- 
lune am I to have with your daughter ? You are a 
grey-headed old fellow, Don Scipio, and by the 
course of nature, you know, you cannot live long. 
F 3 
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Don Scipio, Pardon me^ sir, I don't know any such 
thing. 

Ped. So when we put a stone upon your hea d ■ 

Dan Scipio, Put a ston« upon my head ! 

Ped, Yes, when you are settled — screwed down, I 
shall have your daughter to maintain, you know. 

Don Scipio. [Aside^] A narrow-minded spark ! 

Ptd, Not that I would think much of that, I am 
10 generous. 

Don Sc^ior, Yes> generous as a Dutch usurer ! 

[Aside. 

Fed. The truth is, Don Scipio, I was always a 
smart young gentleman. [Dances and sings* 

Don Scipio, A hey! Since Don Fernando turns out 
to be such a coxcomb, 'faith, I'm nut sorry that my 
own child has escaped him : — A convent itself, is bet- 
ter than a marriage with a monkey. — The poor 
(things fortune though ! — And then my son — I begin 
now to think I was too hard upon Ca&sar — to 
compare him with this puppy — but I must forget my 
children, Dame Isabel will have me upon no other 
terms. [Aside* 

Fed, D'ye hear, Don Scipio, let us have a plen- 
tiful feast. 

Don Scipio* Was ever such a conceited, empty, im- 
pudeiit [Exit* 

Fed, Yes, I'm a capital fellow, ha ! ha ! So my 
fool of a master sets his wits to work after a poor 
girl, that, I am told, they are piacking into a convent, 
and he dresses me up as himself, to carry the rich 
Italian heiress, Donna Victoria — Well, I'm not a 
capital fellow ; but I was made for a gentleman — 
gentleman ! I'm the neat patti rn for a lord — I have a 
little honour about me — a bit of love too ; ay, and a 
scrap of courage, perhaps — hem! I wish I*d a rival 
to try it though — od, 1 think I could fight at any 
weapon, from a needle to a hatchet. 
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Enter Philippo, with a Letter and Basket. 

PhU. Signor, are you Don Fernando de Zdva? 

Fed, Yes, boy. 

Phil. Here's a letter for you, sir» from Don AI* 
phonso. 

Ped. I don't know any Don Alphonso, boy, Wbat's 
the letter about ? 

Phil, 1 tbinky sir, 'tis to invite you to a feast. 

Ped. A feast! — Ob, I recollect now — Don Al- 
pbonso, wbat ! my old acquaintance ! give it me, 
boy. 

PkiL But, are you sure, sir, youVe Don Feniando? 

Ped. Sure, you dog! — don't you think I know my- 
self? — let's see, let's see — [Opens ike Letter^ and reads.} 
SigttOTj though yom seem ready to fall on to a lav&feastf 
I hope a small repast in the Jield von't spoU your sto^ 
mach — Ob, tbis is only a snack before supper — I shall 
heat six o'clock this evening — You dog, it's past six 
BOW — in the meadoWy near the cottage of the vines^ 
xohere I expect you'll meet me — Ob dear, 1 shall be too 
late ! — M you aspire to Donna Victoria, your sword 
must be long enough to reackmy heart, Alphonso. My 
sword long enough ! [Frightened^ Oh, the devil !— 
Feast! Zounds, this is a downright challenge ! 

Phil. I -beg your pardon, signor, but if 1 had'nt 
met my sweetheart, Catilina, you would have had 
that letter two hours ago. 

Ped. Oh, you have given it time enough, my brave 
boy. 

Phil. Welljsir, you'll come? 

Fed. £h ! Yes, I dare say hell come. 

Pha. He! 

Ped. Yes, 111 give it him, my brave boy. 

Phil. Him ! Sir, didn't you say you were 

Ped. Never fear, child, Don Fernando shall have 
it. 

PhU. Why, sir, an't you Don Fernando? 
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Fed. Me! not I, child — no, no, I'm not Fernando, 
but, my boy, I would go to the feast, but you have de* 
laycd the letter so long, that I have quite lost my 
stomach — Go, my fine boy. 

Pkil. Sir, I 

Fed. Go along, child, go! [Pats Philippo ^.J 
however, Don Fernando shall attend you — but here 
comes my sposa — 

Enter Lorenza, reading a Letter, 

Dearest Lorenza, 

By accident I heard of your being in the castle-— 
^you dont wish to be the instrument of your mother's 
imposition^ an impending blow, which means you no 
harm, this night shall discover an important secret^ 
relative to him^ who desires to resign even life itself, if 
not your 

Ramirez. 

My love ! [Kisses the Letter,] I wish to be nothing, 
if not your Lorenza ; this foolish Fernando I [Look- 
ing at Pedrillo.] but, ha! ha! ha! I'll amuse my- 
self with him — looks tolerably now he's dressed — not 
80 agreeable as my discarded lover Alphonso, though. 

Inside. 

Fed. Ill accost her with elegance — How do you 
do, signora? 

Lor. Very well, sir, at your service. — Dresses 
exactly like Prince Radifocani. 

Fed., Now 111 pay her a fine compliment — Signora, 
you're a clever little body — Will you sit down, 
signora? ^ [Hands a Chair . 

Lor. So polite too ! 

Fed. Oh, I admire politeness. [Sits, 

Lor. This would not be good manners in Florence, 
though. 

Fed. Oh ! [Rises,] I beg pardon — Well, sit in that 
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chair; I'll assure you, Donna Victoria, I don't 
grudge a little trouble for the sake of good manners. 

[Piacei anotker Chair . 

Lor. Voi cettc motto gentile. [Courtesies. 

Fed. Yes, I sit on my seat genteelly — 1 find I un- 
derstand a good deal of Italian — Now to court her, 
hem ! hem ! what shall I say ? Hang it, I wish my 
master had gone through the whole business, to the 
very drawing of the curtains. — 1 believe I ought to 
kneel though— [Jside.-^KneeU.] — Oh, you mc s: beau- 
tiful goddess, you angelic angel ! [iiqfeatsm 

For you, my fair, Fd he a rote. 

To bloom beneath that comely nose ; 

Or, you thejlower, and I the bee, 

My sweets Fd tip from none but thee. 

Was I a pen, you paper white. 

Ye gods, what billet-doux Fd write f 

My lips the seal, what mn'rous smacks 

Fd print on yours, if seaUng-wax. 

No more Fll say, you stop my breath. 

My only life, you'll be my death. [Rises. 

Well said, little Pedrillo ! [Wipes his Knees. 

Lor. There is something in Don Fernando's pas* 
tion extremely tender, though romantic and extrava- 
ganza. 

Fed. Oh, for some sweet sounds, signora, if youV 
ang me a song, HI stay aud hear it, Vm so civil. 

Lor. With pleasure, sir. 

AIR XVlIt. — LORENEA. 

Heart beating. 
Repeating^ 
Vows in palpitation. 
Sweetly answers each fond hope ; 
Pr'ythee leave me, 
Tou*U deceive me^ 
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After other hemUies running j 
Smiles so roguish, eyes so cunnings 

Show where points the inclination* [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 



A Gallery of the Castle^ 



Enter Fernando, Alphonso, and Victoria. 

Don Fer. Give me joy, Alphonso; Father Benedick, 
in this dear and wished for union, has this moment 
made me the the happiest of mankind. 

Don Alph, Then, it is certain all you have told me 
of my Victoria ? 

Vict. True, indeed, Alphonso, that name really be- 
longs to me. 

Don Alph. No matter, as neither lineage, name, or 
fortune, caught my heart, let her forfeit all, she is 
still dear to her Alphonso. 

DonFer. Courage, Alphonso — 111 answer you 
shall be no exception to the general joy of this happy 
night. 

Don Alph, Happy, indeed, if blest with my Lo- 



air XIX. — alphonso. 

Come, ye hours, with bliss replete^ 

Bear me to my charmer's feet / 

Cheerless winter must I prove. 

Absent from the maid I love ; 

But the joys our meetings bring. 

Show the glad return of springs [Excunt» 
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SCENE UK 



A View of the Outside of the Castle^ with Moat md 
Drawbridge. 



Enter Don Casar and Spado. 

Don Ccuar, You gav« my letter to the lady ? 

Spado. Yes, I did, Captain Ramirez. 

Don Ccesar, Lucky, she knows me only by that 
name. [Aside. 

Spado. A love-affair, hey, — Oh, sly I 

Don CcBsar, Hush 1 Mind you let us all in by the 
little wicket in the east rampart. 

Spado. Y\\ let you in, captain, and a banditti is like 
a caty where the head can get in, the body will fol- 
low. 

Don Ccesar. Soft ! Letting down the drawbridge 
for me now, may attract observation. [Looks ovf.] 
Yonder I can get across the moat 

Spado. But, captain 1 [Calling^ My dear captain ! 
If you fall into the water, you may take cold, my 
dear sir, — I wish you were at the bottom, with a 
itone about your neck ! [Aside, 

AIR XX. — DON C£SAR. 

At the peaceful midnight hour^ 
Ev*ry sense, cmd edry paw'r, 

Fetter d Ues in downy sleep ; 

Then our careful watch we keep, 
While the toolf in nightly prowl^ 
Bays the moon^ with hideous howly 
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Gates are barr^dy a vain resistance/ 
females shriek ; intt no assistance. 

Silence f or you meet pour fate; 

Your keys, your jewels, cash and plate; 

Locks, holts, bars, soonjly asunder. 

Then to rifle, rob, and plunder. 

[Exit Don C^sar. 

Spado. I see how this is — our captain's to carry 
off the lady, and my brethren all the booty, what's 
left for me then? No, devil a bit they'll give me — 
Oh, I must take care to help myself in time — Got no- 
thing yet, but that portmanteau, a few silver spoons, 
and tops of pepper-castors ; let's see, I've my tools 
here still — [Takes out Pistols.} Egad, I'll try and se- 
cure a little before these fellows come, and make a 
general sweep — Eh, [Looks out.] My made-up Fer- 
nando ! [Retires, 

Enter Pedrillo. 

Ped. He! he! he! Yes, my master has certainly 
married the little nunnery-girl— Ha! ha! ha! Al- 
phonso to demand satisfaction of me I no, no, Don 
Fernando is a master for the gentlemen, I am a maa 
for the ladies. 



AIR XXI. — PEDRILLO. 

A soldier I am for a lady, 

What beau was e'er arm'd completer f 
When face to face. 
Her chamber the place, 
I'm able and willing to meet her. 

Gad!s curse, my dear lasses, Fm ready 
To give you all satisfaction ; 
I am the man. 
For the crack of your fan, 
Tho' I die at your feet in the action. 
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Tour bobhins may beat up a rouhde-daWf 
Your lajhdog may out toith kii bow wow vow. 

The chaUenge in love^ 

I take up the glovcy 
Tho* J die at your feet in the actiotu 

Spado, [Advances,] That's a fine song^ signor. 
Ped. Hey ! did you hear me sing f 
Spado. I did, 'twas charming. 
Fed. Then take a pinch of ray macquabah. 



^Qfferi, and Spado takes. 
1 pic 



Spado. Now, signor, youll please to discharge mj 
little bill. 

Fed. Bill ! I don't owe you any — 

Spado. Yes, you do, sir; recollect, didn't you ever 
2iire any thing of me ? 

Fed. Me ! no ! 

Spado. Oh, yes ; I lent you the use of my two fine 
ears, to hear your song, and the use of my most 
capital nose, to snuff up your macquabah. 

Fed. £h ! what the deuce, do you hire out your 
senses and organs, and — 

Spado. Yes, and if you don't instantly pay tha 
hire, I'll strike up a symphonia on this little barrel 
organ here. * [Shows a Fistol. 

Fed. Hold, my dear sir — there — [Gives Money.] 
— I refuse to pay my debts ! — Sir, I'm the most punc- 

tnal [Frightened.] But if you please, rather than 

hire them agfiin, I'd chuse to buy your fine nose, and 
your capital ears, out and out. 

Spado. Hark ye ! [In a low Tone.] You owe your 
Donship to a finesse of mine, so mention this, and you 
are undone, sirrah ! 

Fed, Sir! [Frightened.] Dear sir ! [Spado pre- 
tents pistol.] — Oh, lord, sir ! [Exit. 

Spado. I suspect presently this house will be too 
hot for me, yet the devil tempts mestrtingly to venture 
in once more. If I could but pick up a few mone 
Q 
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little articles — Ecod, I'll venture, though I feel an 
ugly sort of tickling under my left ear — Oh, poor 
Spado ! [Exit. 



SCENE IV. 



A Hall in the Castle. 



Enter Spado. 

Spado, So many eyes about — I can do nothing ; if 
I could but raise a commotion to employ their atten- 
tion — Oh ! here's Don Juan, father to Fernando, just 
arrived — ^Yes, if I could but mix up a fine confusion 
now — ay, that's the time to pick up the loose things — 
but hold, I am told this Don Juan is very passionate 
— heh ! to set him and Don Scipio together by the 
ears — Ears ! — I have it. 

Enter Don Juan, in a travelling Dress. 

Don Juan, Egad, my coming will surprise my son 
Fernando, and Don Scipio too— tell him, I'm here — 
1 hope I'm time enough for the wedding. 

Spado. [Sliltf.] A grim-looking old gentleman ! 

[Bows obsequiously^ 

Don Juan. Who's dog are you ? 

Spado. How do you do, signor ? 

Don Juan. Why, are you a physician I 

Spado. Me a physician ! Alack-a-day, no, your ho- 
nour, I am poor Spado* 

Don Juan. Where's Don Scipio i What the devil, 
is this his hospitality ? he has heard that I am here ? 

I^fodo. He hear! Ah, poor gentleman — hear! his 
misfortune ! 
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Don Juan. Misfortune! What, he's married a gun? 

Spado. At the brink. 

Don Juan. Marry, and near threescore! What, has 
he lost his senses? 

Spado. He has nearly lost one, sir. 

Don Juan. But where is he ? I want to ask him 
about it. 

Spado. Ask ! then you must speak very loud, sir. 

Don Juan. Why, what, is he deaf f 

Spado. Almost, sir, the dear gentleman can scarce 
hear a word. 

Don Juan. Ah, poor fellow ! Hey ! Isn't yonder 
my son f [Walks up* 

Spado. Now if I could bring the old ones toge* 
ther, I shouldn't doubt of a quarrel. 

Enter Don Scjpio. 

Don Sdpio. Ah, here's my friend Don Juan ! Spa* 
do, I hope he han't heard of his son's pranks.' 

Spado. Hear! Ah! poor Don Juan's hearing! I've 
been roaring to him these ^\e minutes. 

Don Sdpio. Roaring to him ! 

Spado. He's almost deaf. 

Don Sdpio. Bless me ! 

Spado. You must bellow to him like a speaking- 
trumpet. [Exit .Spado* 

Don Sdpio. [Very hud.] Don Juan, you are wel- 
come. 

Don Juan. [Starting.] Hey! Strange, that your 
deaf people always speak loud — [Very hud.] I'm very 
glad to Isee you, Don Scipio. 

Don Sdpio. When people are deaf themselves, they 
think every body else is too — How long have you 
been this way ? [Bawling. 

Don Juan. Just arrived. [Bawli?^ in his Ear. 

Don Sdph. I mean as to the hearing. [Very loud, 

Don Juan. Ay, I find it's very bad with you. 
o 2 ' 
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[Bawling,] Zounds, I shaH roar myself as hoarse as a 
raven. 

Don Sdpio. Ah, my lungs can't hold out a conver- 
sation — I must speak by signs. \Motions to drink. 

Don Juan. What now, are you dumb loo ? 

Enter Vasquez. Whispers Scipio. 

Don Scipio. Oh, you may speak out, nobody can 
hear but me. 

Don Juan. \To Vasquez.] Pray, is this crazy fool, 
your master here, going to be married ? 

Don Scipio, What! [Surprised. 

Vas, [To SciPio.] Don Fernando would speak 
to you, sir. [Exit Vasquez. 

Don Scipio. I wish he'd come here, and speak to 
this old blockhead, his father.— [TaAc* his Hand.'] — 
Don Juan, you are welcome to my house — but I 
wish you had staid at home. 

Don Juan. I am muchvobliged to you. 

Don Scipio. You'll soon see your son — as great an 
ass as yourself. 

Don Juan. An ass ! you shall find me a tiger, yon 
old whdp! 

Don Scipio, Why, zounds, you're not deaf! 

Don Juan. A mad — ridiculous ! — 

Enter Fern av do and Victoeia. 
Fernando ! hey, boy, what the devil dress is this ? 

Don Fer. My father — Sir— I — I — , 

Don Scipio. [To Victoria.] What are you doing 
with that fellow ? 

Vict. Your pardon, dearest father, when I own 
that he is now my husband. 

Don Scipio. £h ! eh ! By this ruin, this eternal 
disgrace upon my house, am I punished for my un- 
just severity to my poor soDi Don Caesar — married 
to that rasculi 
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Don Juan. Call my son a rascal ! 

Don Scipio, Zounds, man ! who's thinking of your 
son? But this fellow to marry the girl, and disgrace 
my family. 

Don Juan, Disgrace ! He has honoured your fa- 
mily , you crack-brained old fool ! 

Don Sctpio, A footman honour my family, you 
superannuated, deaf old idiot ! 

Enter Damb Isabella. 

Ohy Dame, fine doings ! Pedhilo here has married 
my daughter. 

Don Juan. But why this'disguise — what is all this 
about ? tell me, Fernando. 

Xme6. What, is this really Don Fernando? 

Dofi Scipio, Do you say so, Don Juan ? 

Don Juan* To be sure. 

Don Scipio, Hey ! then. Dame, your daughter is 
left to the valet — no fault of mine, though. 

Isab. What a vile contrivance ! 

Don Fcr, No, madam, yours was the contrivance, 
which love and accident have counteracted, in justice 
to this injured lady. 

Isab. Oh, that villain Spado ! 

Don Juan, Spado, why that's the villain told me 
you were deaf, 

Don Scipio, Why, he made me believe you could 
not hear a word. 

Isab. And led me into this unlucky error. 

[Exii Isabella. 

Don Juan, Oh, what a lying scoundrel ! 

Enter Spado, behind. 
Spado. I wonder how my work goes on here ! — 
[Roars in Don Juan's Ear,] I give you joy, sir. 
Don Juan. Til give you sorrow, you rascal! 

[Beats hiuu 

g3 
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Don Scipio. rU have you hanged, yoa villain ! 

Spado. Haaged ! dear sir, 'twould be the death of 
me. 

FedrUlo* \WUhimt.'\ Come along, my cara sposa 
— tol-de-rol— 

Enter Pedrillo. 

How do you do, boys and girls — Zounds ! my old 
master ! 

Don Juan. Pedrillo ! heyday ! ho^'s finery ! 

Fed, I must brazen it out. — Ah, Don Juan, my 
worthy dad ! 

Don Juan. Why, what in the name of — but I'll 
beat ypu to a mummy, sirrah I 

Fed, Don't do that — I'm going to be married to 
an heiress, so mustn't be beat to a mummy. — Stand 
before me, spouse. [Get9 behind Loren^a. 

Don Juan, J«et me come at him. 

Spado. Stay where you are, he don't want you. 

Don Fer. Dear sir. 

Don Sdpio. Patience, Don Juan ; your son Las 
got my daughter — ^so our contracl's fulfilled. 

Don Juan, Yes, sir; but who's to satisfy me for 
your intended affront, hey f 

Don Sdpio, How shall I get out of this—- I'll re^ 
venge all upon you, you little rascal ! to prison you 
go.— Here, a brace of alguazils, aad a pair of hand- 
cuffe. 

Spado. For me ! tlie best friend you have in the 
world ! 

Don Scipio. Friend, you villain ! that shan't save 
your neck. 

Spado, Why, I've saved your diroat. 

Don Scipio, How, sirrah f 

Spado, Only two of the banditti here in the castle, 
this momiDOL. 
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DonScipio. Oh, dear me! 

Spado. But 1 got them out. 

Dm Scipio. How ? how ? 

Spado, I told them they should come and murder 
fou this evening, 

Don Scipio. Much obliged to you. — Oh, lord! 
[A Crash and iumultitmu Noise without ; Ban* 
DiTTi rush tn, armid; Dok Casar at their 
Head. — Fk&naudo drawsy and stands 6t« 
fore Victoria. 

Band. This way I 

Don Scipio. Oh, ruin ! I'm a miserable old man! 
Where's now my son, Don Caesar ?— if I lyid'ut ba- 
nished him, 1 should now have a protector in my 
child. ^ ^ 

DonCatsar. Then you shall.— Hold! [To Bak- 
ftmi.] My father ! [Kneeis to Don Scipio. 

DonScipio. How! My son, Don Caspar! 

Don Cctsar, Yes, sir ; drove to desperation by— 
ray follies were my own — but my vices 

Don Scipio. Were the consequence of my rigour.— 
% child! let these tears wash away the remem- 
brance. 

Don Cctsar. My father! I am unworthy of this 
goodness. — 1 confess even now I entered this castle 
*ith an impious determination to extort by force. 

Song. Captain, we did'nt come here to talk . 
Give ihe word for plunder. 

Band. Aye, plunder ! [f^ery tumult uouSm 

DonCa^ar. Hold! 

Spado. Aye, captain, let's have a choice ruraaging. 

[Cocks his PtstoL 

^fd. Oh, Lord ! there's the barrel-^^rgan ! 

Don Coesar. Stop ! hold ! I command you. 
, Don Scipio. Oh, heavciis ! then is Ramirez the ter^ 
fihle captain of the cut-throats — thQ grand tiger of 
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the cave? — But al] my fault! the unnatural parent 
should be punished in a rebellious child. My life is 
yours. 

Don Cissar. And I'll preserve it as my own. — Re- 
tire, and wait your orders. 

[Exeunt all Banditti but Spado. 

Don Scipio. What then, you won't let me be mur- 
dered. My dear boy ! my darling ! Forgive me ! — 
I — I — I pardon all. 

Don Ccesar. Then, sir, I shall first beg it for Tny 
'companions ; if reclaimed, by the example of their 
leader, their future lives show them worthy of 
mercy ; if not, with mine let them be forfeit to the 
hand of justice. 

Don Scipio. Some, I believe^ may go up — Eh! 
little Spado, could you dance upon nothing ? 

Spado, Yes, sir ; but our captain, your son, must 
lead up the ball. [Boros law. 

Don Scipio. Ha ! ha ? ha ! Well, you know, though 
ill bestowed, I must try my interest^ at Madrid. — 
Children, I ask your pardon ; forgive me, Victoria, 
and take my blessing in return. 

Vict. And do you, sir, acknowledge me for your 
child ? 

Don Scipio. 1 do, I do ; and my future kindness 
shall make amends for my past cruelty. 

Ped. Ha, here comes my sposa. — Eh ! got a beau 
alrejady ? 

Enter Alfhonso and Lorenza. 

Don CoEsar. My beloved Lorenza ! > r» . 

Lor. My dearit. \ ^^^^^^^ 

Don Alph. My good captain ! as I knew this lady 

only bv the name of Victoria, you little imagined, in 

your friendly promises to me, you were giving away 

your Lorenza j but, had I then known we both loved 
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the same roistr<rss, I should, ere now, have relin- 
quished my j|>rctcDsions. 

Lor. My goodnatared Alphonso! Accept my gra- 
titude, my esteem ; but my love is, and ever was, in 
the possession of— 

Don Obsot. Dear father, this is the individual 
lady whose beauty, grace, and angelic voice, capti- 
vated my soul at Florence; if nie can abase her 
spotless mind, to think upon a wretch stained with 
crimes, accompany her pardon with your appro- 
bation. 

Don Scipio, Isabel has been too good, and I too 
bad a parent ! — Ha ! ha I ha ! then fate has decreed 
you are to be my daughter, some way or other. 

Ped. Yes ; but has fate decreed that my sposa is 
to be another man's wife i 

Spado. And, sir, [To SciPic] if fate has decreed 
that your son is not to be hanged, let the indulgence 
extend to the humblest of his followers. 

[B(ms low. 

Don Scipio. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, though I k lieve 
you a great, little rogue, yet it seems you have been 
the instrument of bringing about things just as they 
should be. 

D<m Juan. They are not as they should be, and I 
tell you again, Don Scipio, I will have 

Don Scipio. Well, and shall have — a bottle of the 
best wine in Andalusia, sparkling Muscadel, bright as 
Victoria's eye, and sweet as Lorenza's lip : hey, now 
for our brace of weddings — where are the violins, 
lutes, and cymbals ? I say, let us be merry in future ; 
and past faults, our goodhumourcd friends will for- 
get and forgive. 

GLEE. — FINALE* 

Social powers at pleasure's call 
IFcicome here to Hymens hall ; 
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BacchuSy Ceres, bless ihefeasty 
Momm lend the sprightly jest ^ 
Songs ofjdy elate the soulf 
Hebe Jill the rosy bowl, 
Every chaste and dear delight. 
Crown withjdy this happy night 
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REMARKS. 



The title of this play gives a sensation of both paia 
and pleasure. — Fontainbleau was a favottrite residence 
of a number of the French kings, and the spot where 
the princes of the blood resorted, with all the nobility 
of the land, when the sports of the field, or the course, 
were the particular objects of their pastime. Pastime 
is a word no longer used in the vocabulary of the 
court of France — Every moment has now its impend- 
ing cares, and teems with the fate of empires ! 

At the time this opera was written, (in 1784) the late 
Duke of Orleans frequently visited England, and was 
remarkable for his passionate attachment to British 
modes and manners. The character of Colonel Epau- 
lette, in this drama, was supposed to be founded on 
this, his highness*s extravagant partiality. There is 
that trait, indeed, of the duke's propensity, in Epau- 
lette ; but in all other respects, the colonel neither 
soars, nor grovels, with his royal archetype, in any 
one action of notoriety. 

The author would not take the liberty to charac- 
terise a foreigner, without dealing, at the same time, 
equally free with one of his own countrymen. The 
B 2 
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part of Lackland was taken more exactly from life, 
than that of Epaulette, from a gentleman well known 
abroad by every English traveller; and whose real 
name is so very like the fictitious one here adopted, 
that a single letter removed, would make the spelling 
just the same. 

The reader will observe in this Lackland, so much 
of debased nature, and of whimsical art ; so ntuch 
of what he has probably met with upon journeys, or 
amongst common intruders at home, that he will re- 
gret) that the author, in his delineation, swerves now 
' and then from that standard of truth, to which he, 
possibly, at first meant to adhere ; and for the sake of 
dramatic effect, has made this hero, in effrontery, pro- 
ceed somewhat too far beyond its usual limits. 

The family of the Bulls, especially Miss Bull and 
her father, are likewise portraits rather too bold^ but 
they are humorous pictures, and, no doubt, perfect, 
copies of such citizens, as inhabited London a few 
centuries past. 

Squire Tallyho gives, like them, some idea of former 
times; for his manners do not exactly correspond 
with those of the modern gentlemen of the turf. 

Lapoche is, perhaps, an exact Frenchpian of the 
time in which he was drawn ; and, as such, the most 
agreeable object for an Englishman's ridicule. The 
mistakes which occur, to both Mr. and Mrs. Bull, 
in respect to this insignificant, and that pompous man. 
Epaulette, are incidents of very rich humour, though 
they place the opera more in that class of the drama, 
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which is called farce, than in that of comedy. Suck 
is the incident, but more excellent in its kind, of 
Lack land's courtship of Miss Dolly, and her equal 
affection for her three suitors. 

The real lovers, in this piece, would all be extreme- 
ly insipid, but that they all sing; and music it 
called, " the voice of love." 

When music had fewer charms fur the British na- 
tion, operas were required to possess more of interest- 
ing &ble than at present is necessary — for now, so rap- 
turous is the enjoyment derived from this enchanting 
art, even by the vulgar, that plot, events, and cha- 
racters of genuine worth, would be cast away in a 
production, where music had a share in bestowing 
delight. 
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FONTAINBLEAU. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



8CBNK I. 



A Torn. — Sign on one Side^ the lAfy of France^ on 
the other J the British Um. 



BeUs rutg.-^Enter Mrs. Casbt and Fint 

Waiter. 

Mrs. Casey. Come, Bob, what are you about, boy? * 
The company tumble in upon us like smoke ; quick, 
all the cooks at work, do you hear me now ? 

[Bell rings. 

1 Waiter. Yes, ma'am. Coming, coming. [Exit. 
Lackland. [Within.] You scoundrel. Til teach you 

to talk to a gentleman ! 

2 Waiter. [Within.] Oh, yery well, very well, sir. 
Mrs. Casey. Hey day ! 

Enier Second Waiter, stumbling in. 

What's the matter now ? 

2 Waiter. Only Mr. Lackland, ma'am ; you know 
you ordered me to keep the Globe for the large com* 
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pany ; there, he takes possession of it ; and though I 
told him it was bespoke, he \vo\i1d dine no where 
else : — orders a bottle of champagne, and because I 
did'nt fly with it, kicked me down stairs, though I 
cried coming up, sir. 

Mrs. Casey, Champagne, and not a Louis in his 
pocket! — d'ye hear, tell Mr. Lackland, it's my desire 
he'll quit my house. 

2 Waiter. Your desire ! Ecod, ma'am, he said he'd 
make you bounce. 

Mrs, Casey. Make tne bounce ! A shabby, spung- 

ing though without a second coat, the fellow's as 

proud as a Gal way merchant. — Make me bounce in 
my own house ! — pretty well, that, upon my honour ! 

Lack. [Within.] What! house! 

Mrs. Casey. Run, don't you hear? 

Lack. [Within.'] Where is that infernal 

2 Waiter. Infernal ! that's you, ma'am, he's calling* 

Mrs. Casey, Hush ! here he is. [Exit Second Wait- 
er.] Because I'm a lone woman, he thinks to im- 
pose upon the house. 

Enter Lackland. 

Lack. Landlady, your attendance is shameful 1 

Mrs. Casey. Why, the truth is, sir, my waitei*s have 
enough to do if they properly attend on folks who 
have money to pay for what they call for. 

[Takes out her Snuff' Box. 

Lack. [Takes a Pinch.] And even your snuff, is ex- 
ecrable ! 

Mrs. Casey. Lookye, Mr. Lackland, that you're a 
gentleman every body knows; and you've a good 
estate, only it's all gone; and you're allowed to be a 
six bottle man, and a choice companion. Ah ! the 
beginning of a good song at the latter end of a bottle 
is a capital thing for a house — Now, here, duringthe 
race time, I'll give you your board at the table d'h6te, 
and money in your pocket to pay the reckoning, if 
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yonll only be a good jolly fellow, and encoun^ the 
company to drink, by a funny song, or a comical 
story. 

Lack. What ! live by entertaining a company f 

Mrs. Casey. Yes ; that's what I call earning your 
bread like a gentleman. 

Lack. Make me your decoy-duck? Mrs. Casey, 
you're a widow, youll oblige me if youll marry some- 
body immediately. 

Mrs. Casey. And why so, pray ? 

Lack. Madam, that I might have the superlative 
honour of twisting your husband by the nose. 

[Bows gravely* 

Mrs. Casey, Well, upon my honour, you're a very 
mannerly fellow ! but I wish I had a husband, for your 
sake — Oh, I wish 1 had a husband ! 

Eater GAGOsa. 

Gag, Madam, there's a Paris chaise stopped, and 
the master of the Lily of France has got hold of them 
already. 

Mrs. Casey. Then he shall soon quit his hold, that 
he shall, as sure as my name is Casey. — Bob, do you 
go and try to bring them this way, and Til go see the 
rooms prepared myself. [Goes to the i>^r.] Ah, 
my dearee, 1 wish I had a husband ! / 

[Exemt Mas. Caset vnd GAOOEa* 

Lack. [Loolang^ An English officer. [Retires. 

Enter Henry and French Postboy, 

Henry, There— [rAron» Money into the Boy's £f a/, 
who is £scontented,] never satisfied ! 

Postb. Monsieur, c'est todt poste royale, de Paris 
jusqu'a Fontainbleau. 

Henry. Oh, double postage for the horses ! Ay, ay, 
if we approach a mansion of the grand monarque, we 
must pay for it.«— Seven posts. [jGrvves more Money. 

[Exit Postboy. 
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Lack, [Comes forward,] By Heaven, my old col- 
lege chum, Harry Seymour ! 

Henry, Pray, triend, can you direct me to the best 
— [StofSy and looks attentively on Lackland.] Is it 
possible? but I heard something of this — Can you be 
Charles Lackland ? 

Lack. How d'ye do, Harry ? 

Henry. My poor fellow ! \lVith Concern^ But how 
has all this corne about ? 

Lack. Eh? 

Henry. I feel for you, sincerely ! 

Lack. What d'ye mean ? Oh, my — [Looking at his 
.Clothes.] Pshaw ! never mind a man's outside; I've a 
heart within, equall}' warm to an old friend, in snow, 
or sunshine, 

Henry. That I have passed so many happy, happy 
days with ! 

Lack. Have — ay, and will again. 

Henry. All gone? — Play, I suppose? 

Lack. Ay, my dear fellow ! play, and pleasure, 
and — but what the devil, musty melancholy ! Come 
to sport here at the races, eh ? flush ? 

Henry, Why, 'faith. Lackland, as to cash, my af- 
fairs, at present, are little better than your own. 

Lack, Ahem ! Egad, that's rather unlucky for us 
both. 

Henry. But my mind, my dear Charles ! I am this 
. moment the most unhappy — in a word, you see me 
here an exile, fled from the hands of justice ! — You 
remember my sister Rosa ? 

Lack, What, little romping Rose, that used to steal 
our fish, and throw our cards in the fire ? Eh, did I 
dream, or wasn't there a match talked of, between 
her and Lord Winlove ? 

Henry, All over, my dear Lackland ! guided only 
by the weakness of her sex, and the art of ours, she 
was prevailed on by Lord Winlove to take the road- to 
the Continent ; I overtook them at Rochester, de- 
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raanded reparation of my sistei's cbaracC^r by an in- 
stant marriage — I was violent — my lord's pride, hurt 
at a charge, which, perhaps, he did not deserve — a 
pistol was the umpire — he lost his life, and, in appre- 
hension that a verdict might endanger mine, I was 
compelled to assume the disguise of a woman, to ef- 
fect my escape. 

Lack. Bravo! shot a lord! I wing'd a marquis 
yesterday — ^poor Rosa ! where is she now ? 

Henry, I have lodged her in the convent of Ville- 
neuve. 

Lack. And have taken the races of Fontainbleau 
in your way back to Paris? 

Henry, I'll tell you frankly, though you'll say, ra- 
ther inconsistent with my present situation; Fm drawn 
hither purely by the hopes of meeting an amiable 
young lady, who engaged my conversation at tha 
Sunday opera, in Paris. 

Lack, Her name? — Good family, eh? 

Henry. I'm a total stranger to both — talks of her 
brothers having horses to run, and of their intention 
of being there at the races. 

Lepocke. [fVithout.] Je n'y manquerai pas. 

Lack. [Aside.] This cursed tailor 1 now I shall b« 
dunned and pestered ! 

Enter Lapoche. 

Lap. Monsieur Lackland, I ville no longer vait for 
my 

Lack. [Apart to him.'] Hush ! I'll make your for- 
tune — A customer, rolling in money. Captain, if 
you're unprovided with neat lodgings, and a good tai- 
lor, here's your man, and there's his house. 

Lap, Oh, de nev) customer I bon — spe^k de goot 
▼ort for me. 

Lack, He has good apartments. 

Lap, Ohi vesy goot— Speake more. 
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Lack. I ^11. [To Lapoche.] This ill-looking 
little rascal — » ^ [To Hbnry. 

Lap. Much oblige to you. 

Lack. [Apart to Henry.] If you are slack in cash, 
[Loud.] you'll find his lodgings convenient. 

Lap. Very convenient, because 

Lack. [Apart.] Because when he asks for bis mo- 
ney, you may kick him down stairs. 

Lop^ Much oblige to you, sir. 

[Bows to Lac&lan d. 

Lack. [Apart,] My way of doing things. [LoudJ] 
Wasn't 1 a good customer, Lapoehe ? 

Lap. Qui, it does a tradesman's heart goot to see 
you — [Aside.] — outside of his door. 

Lack. I paid you eight livres a week, wasn't it? 

Lap. Oui, monsieur, you did — [Aside.] — promise 
me dat. 

Lack. [Looking.] Ladies! Must attend where beauty 
calls — [Pulls down Ms Ruffles^ My dear Henry» at 
your time, I am yours ; from a beefsteak to a bottle 
of burgundy — can't stay now — ^you know I was al- 
ways a Philander among the ladies. [BxU.. 

Lap. Always great gander among the ladies. 

Henry. Poor Lackland ! 

Lap. Lately from Londres, monsieur ? I was vonce 
great man in Londres ; but now I am anoder man. 

Henry. Another man! what, then, my motley 
friendy I suppose you have a character for every coun- 
try? 

Lap. Oui, I have appear in many character, b«t 
Londres vas my grand theatre — Ah ! England is de 
great field of battle for us soldiers of fortune; and vea 
1 could no longer fight my vay 

Henry, Why, then you 

Lap. Oui, I ran avay. Ah, monsieur ! in £ng» 
land, I vas high, and 1 vas low — 1 vas dit, and I vas 
dat :~-I vas cook, parfumeur, maitre de langue, jug- 
gle^aud toos drawer — ^in short I vas esfiry ting. 
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Henry. And pray, my good friend, wbat are yoa 
now ? 

Lap. I am now myself, in my true charactei«-*A 
tailor, k votre service. 

Henry. A tailor! what, and come here to the 
races of Fontainbleau, to sport yoor Louis d'ore upon 
the jockeys of France ? 

Lap. Non, monsieur, but I am come here to sport 
de pretty jacket upon de jockeys of France. Ah ! I 
vill show so fine de green jockey, de blue jockey, and 
de red jockey ! — dey may talk of vip and spur, but 
de beauty of de race come from my shear and tim- 
ble. 

Henry. Pray, which is your best hotel here ? 

Lap. Hotel ! Ah, monsieur, vy no lodge in my 
house ? So convenient for de single gentilhomme!— 
[AiideJ] I will not tell him of de hidy, my lodger, 
because I love her myself. 

Henry. Well, I don't know but private lodgings, 
at this time, may be preferable to the noise and bustle 
of an hotel. 

Lap. £h bicn, monsieur, vill you look at my lodg- 
ment ? 

Henry. With all my heart. 

Lap. Je vous attend. — [CaiU.'] Nannettel — And 
if you like them, you may send your baggage and 
little ting after you. — Nannette ! prepare for de new 
lodger. [Ezeunt. 

Enter Gagoer, and Mrs. CA8BY,/rom Tavern. 

Gag. This way. Sir John — this way, your honour ! 
Madam, it's Sir John Bull, and Lady Bull, and Mist 
Bull*, and all the family. 

Sir John. [fVUhaut.] I wish, my Lady Bull, you'd 
let Robin have rolled us up to the door. 

Mrs. Casey. Ha! upon my honour, it is Sir John 
Bull and his lady — ^this is the truth of an English 
family. 
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£nter Sir John and Lady Bull, French Jni^t- 
Keeter, Four French Porters, with small Sand^ 
boxes, <^c. 

Mrs, Casey. Sir John, you are welcome from Paris. 

Sir J, B, Welcome from Paris ! IMimtckitf^,'} — 
Where .the devil are you taking us ? Such a way » to 
walk over your damned pavement ! 

Lady B. Oh fie, Sir John I Do you consider where 
you are ? When English gentlemen come to France, 
they should leave their dammes at Dover. 

Sir J. B. I wish I had left you, or myself there, 
damme! — what are these fellows doing with the 
things } 

Lady B. Don't you see, the gentlemen are porters. 
Sir John? 

SirJ.B, Porters! pickpockets — paid by the ounce: 
One Thames Street porter, would take the whole se- 
\en and their bundles on his knot; here's a proof — 

Enter Robin, xcith a very large Trunk. 

My trunk,. Robin? 

Rob. Yes, your honour; four of the monsieurs try- 
ing to carry it, dropped it in the dirt, yonder. 

[Puts it dozvn. 

Lady B. Robin, you must immediately find Colonel 
Epaulette's lodge, and let him know we are arrived. 

Sir J. B. Yes, when you've taken care of the 
trunks: — and, d'ye hear, Robin, you'll find Squiie 
Tally-ho there, tell him that I'm come, and that Dol- 
ly's longing to see him. [Exit Robin.] But where 
is she ? 

lady B. Ay, where's Dolly Bull ? 

Enter Miss Dolly Bull. 

. MissDoUyB. Here I am, mamma. [Tci Mrs. Ca- 
ftEY«] Ma'am, pray which is the inn ? 
Lady B, Inn ! Hotel, miss, if you please. 
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Miss DoUy B. Miss ! Mademoiselle, if you please, 
ma am. 

Sir John B. Aha ! well said Dolly — there was 
French upon French. 

Ladtf B, Dear sir, which is the hotel? 

[To Fhencii Innkeeper. 

Sir J. B, How cursed polite, to a waiter too ! only 
because he's French. [Aside. 

French InnL Dis vay, mademoiselle — I keep de 
Lily of France. [Bawmg. 

Sir J. B, Let's in, Fm plaguy hungry* 

French Innk. Ah, monsieur, de nice Vermecelle- 
soup, de bon ragout, and de grande salade. 

Sir J. B, Ragouts ! Pshaw ! 

Mrs. Casey. D'ye hear, George, carry that big 
piece of roast beef up to the Lion. 

Sir J. JB. [Goes to her.} Ay, and carry me up to the 
Lion, I like to dine in good company: — Who are you 
madam? 

Mrs. Casey. Vm Mrs. Casey, at your service, sir ; 
and I keep this house, the Lion of England. 

Sir J. B. And arc you English ? 

Mrs. Casey. Yes, that I am, born in Dublin ; an 
bonest Irish woman, upon my honour. 
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The British Lion is my sign^ 

A roaring trade I drive on, 
Right English usage, neat French wine, 

A landlady must thrive on. 
At tal)le d^h6te, to eat and drink. 

Let French and English mingle, 
Afid while to me they bring the chink^ 

*Faith^ let the glasses jingle. 
c 2 
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Tour rhino rattky 
Come men and catthy 

Crnne all to Mrs, Casei/, 
Of trouble and money y 
Myjetuel, my honey ! 

I warranty I U fnake you easy. 



Let Ufoefly here on silken wingSy 

His tricks I shall connive at ; 
The kfoer, who would say soft things^ 

Shall have a room in private : 
On pleasures I am pleas' d to winky 

So lips and kisses mingUy 
Tor, whit to mcy they bring the chinky 

Faithy let the glasses jingUy 

Your rhino rattUy SfC. 

SirJ.B, Bravo, Mrs. Casey! — introduce me to 
your roast beef. 

[Exeunt Lady Bull, DollIt, and Porxbrs. 

Enter Lackland. 

Lack.SiT John Bull, I think they call him, from 
the city — [Aside.] -Monsieur, Je vous veux parler — 

Sir J, B. Don't vow parley me, I am English. 

Isock. You are?— Your pardon, I see it in your 
honest face. 

Sir J. B. Well, what have you to say to my honest 
face? 

Lack.^ Say? me!— Damme, if I have any thing to 
say — but, only — how d'ye do ? 

Sir J. B. Why, pretty well ; how are you ? — A 
damned impudent fellow ! [Aside. 
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Lack. And how have you left all friends in a — a— 
a — ^Throgmorton Street ? 

Sir J. B. Throgmorlon Street ! ^ 

Lack. That is — I mean — You're come to Fontain- 
bleau, and just arrived : — my heart warmed at the 
sight of my countryman, for I'm English too, — a lit- 
tle unfortunate, but 

Sir J. B. You're poor, eh ? 

Lack. Why, sir, — I have had money — 

Sir J. B. And what did you do with it ? 

Ijock. Sir, 1 laid it out in experience. 

Sir J. B. Oh ! then, I suppose, now, you're a very 
cunning fellow. 

Lack. I know the world, sir — I have had rent rolls, 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, mansions, arables, 
pastures, streams, stewards, beasts, tenants, quarter- 
days, and such other incumbrances. 

Sir J. B. What, and you've got rid of them all ? 

Lack. Oh, yes. 

Sir J. B. You're a devilish clever fellow : — but 
couldn't you have got your teeth drawn at the same 
time? — I suppose, now, you've little use for ihera. 

Lack. Ha! ha! ha! very clever — smart and cle- 
ver! — Oh, you vile dog ! [Aside.] As you're English, 
I feel an attachment ; — harkye — a damned sharping 
place, this — you may profit by my advice; avoid 
strangers, particularly our own countrymen; — all 
upon the sharp — they'll introduce themselves, intrude 
their conversation, amuse you with some flam of their 
families, and spending' fortunes, and losses; and the 
story generally ends in borrowing money from you, 
that is, if you are fool enough to lend it. — Now, my 
dear sir, 'tis my pleasure to wani a gentleman, like 
you, of the tricks and deceptions, of these sort of fel- 
lows. 

Sir J. B. I'm very much obliged to you — give me 
your hand — will you cat a bit of mutton with us? 

Lack, Sir^ I should be proud of the honour, but 
c 3 
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something awkward — this dishabille! — ^and as I un- 
derstand you have ladies, you know, they expect a 
man —the fellow here over the way, detains a handsome 
suit of mine, only for-rsir^ if you could oblige me 
with a guinea, 1 should repay you with many thanks. 

Sir J. B. What, when the arables come back ! — A 
guinea — well, I don't mind as far as— distress in a 
strange countiVy is — what's your name } 

Lack. Lackland, at your service. 

Sir J. B. A guinea, you say — there, Mr. Lack- 
land—— [Gives a Guinea, 

Lack. Sir, I am eternally obliged to you. — I fancy 
I may pass in these clothes, eh } 

Sir J. jB. Yes, yes, you may pass — [Aside.] — for a 
shoplifter. 

Lack. Waiter ! [Calling.] — If you'll give roe leave, 
ril treat you with a flask of most excellent cham- 
pagne. [Goes to Tavern. 

Sir J, £. Treat with champagne! my -own money 
too ! — champagne ! and 1 doubt if the fellow has got 
a shirt to his ruffles. 

Lack. Upon my soul, you're a very fine old gentle- 
man! — mind my advice — I warn you against our 
countrymen — they'll only borrow your money, and 
laugh at you after ! — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir J. B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! So they'll laugh at me af- 
ter ! Ha! ha! ha! 

Lack. Now you know their tricks ; mind you keep 
your hand on your cash. 

Sir J. B. Yes, yes j the n^oment they talk of 
Throgmorton Street, you may be sure I will, ha ! ha I 
ha! 

Lack. Ha! ha! ha! very well — Ha! ha! ha!^ 
Bless your jolly face, how a laugh becomes it! Ha 1 
ha! hat 

Sir J. B. My jolly face ! — good — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Lack. Ha! ha! ha! I'm thinking how surprised 
youll be, when I pay you this guinea to-morrow ! 
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Sir J. B. I shall be surprised, indeed ! 

Lack. Ay, I have bought my experience by whole- 
sale. 

Sir J, B. YeSy and you now retail it out at a gui- 
nea a dose. 

Lack. My dear sir, I shall always acknowledge my- 
self your debtor. 

Sir J. B. I dare say you will. 

Enter second Waiter. 

Lack. Show a room, scoundrel ! and change for a 
guinea. [Eaeunt^ kutgkmg. 



SCENE II. 



A ChanUfcr at Lafoche's House. — Folding Doors 
a little open. 



Enter Rosa, reading. 

Rosa. Canst thou forget ^ xckat tears that moment feU^ 
IVhen^ warm in youth, I bade the xvorld fare* 

•weU! 
As with cold lips I kiss'd the sacred veil, 
The shrines all trembled^ and the lamps grew 

pale. 

Poor Eloisa in her cloister, spoke my sentiments ! — I 
begin to repent my elopement. — By this time the ab- 
bess has heard of my departure from the convent— 
Heigbo ! ' 1 wonder if Lord Winlove has got my let- 
ter — I wish he was come ! 
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AIR. — ROSA. 

Ohy lingering time! why with us stay^ 
When absent love we mourn f 

And why so nimbly glide away, 
At our true loves return ? 

Ahy gentle time ! the youth attend^ 
Whose absence here T mourn ; 

The cheerful hours, in pity, send, 
That bring my Iffoes return ! 

I feel my heart with rapture beat, 
No longer shall I mourn ; 

My lover soon, with smiles Fll meet. 
And hail his dear return. 



Enter Nannette. 
Nan. Madam, here's a gentleman wants- 



Rosa. My Lord Winlove himself! — Why didn't I 
wish sooner i , [Exit N an n ettk. 

Enter Lord Winlove. 

Lord W. My charming Rosa ! t 

Rosa. Oh, my lord ! ' 

Lord W. My dear creature ! how could you think 
of Fontainbleau, of all places — and at such a time 
too! so full of English, and fifty people that may- 
know both you and me ! Safer, as I advised you^ 
waiting for me at Villeneuve, and, by a cross route, 
got to Paris. 

Rosa, Nay, don't be angry with me ! if I had re- 
mained at all in the village, the abbess might have 
discovered my retreat ; for, though in my noviciate, 
I dare say, she's highly incensed at my escape. 
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Lard W. Your letter says, you got oat of the con- 
vent in boy's cloihes, ba ! ba ! ba ! 

jRos<K Yes ; and 1 was eVn obliged to change them 
before I reached Fontainbieau. Oh, my lord ! this 
is a wicked btep of me ! 

Lord W. The impiety was mine, ray love! to rob 
Heaven of an angel — But how unlucky ! here, my 
dear, you've got into the house of this Lapoche — the 
most busy little coxcomb ! 

Rosa. I wish, indeed, I had been any where else! 

Lord W, Well, we may get from hence to-night : 
my death, from that rencontre with your brother, is 
eveiy where believed. 

Rosa. My dear lord ! now only yours — I know no 
guide but your opinion. 

Lord W. My sweet Rosa ! though I wasn't to be 
threatened into a marriage, by the young Cbamont, 
your brother, when he overtook us at Rochester ; on 
my return to England, I shall, with pride, acknow* 
ledge my sweet Rosa to be Lady Wiiilove. 



AIK. — LORD WINLOVE. 

Flowers their beauties aU surrender^ 

When the sun withdraxcs his ray; 
Now they shine in borrowed splendour ^ 

Painted by the beam of day. 
With each good fair Edenplanfed, 

Ev'ry sweet that sense could movcj 
Passion^ sighs, though all is granted^ 

No enjoyment vjithout love. 
Dearest maid ! thy smiles bestotoingf 

Bright and gay, my hours shall be; 
By this hearty with rapture glowing^ 

Thou art light and love to me. 
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Enter Nannette. I 

Nan, Oh, madam ! madam ! here my master has 
brought in a new lodger with him ; the charm ingest,! 
beautifulest young officer— our countryman too ! — ' 

Lord W. Young officer J 

Nan. I ask pardon, sir; I didn't see vou. 

Lord JV, Then I see the necessity tor our imme- 
diate departure : Til instantly order a chaise, and re- 
move you, my love, out of this group of jockeys, 
grooms, peers, and pickpockets* ^Exit. 

Nan. Ah, madam ! See all the men in the globe, 
give me an Englishman after all 1 — This pretty officer 
— [Opens the folding Doors xoider — Henry discovered 
asleep on a Sofa.] — Dear madam, look ! asleep — ^yes, 
he complained to my master, that he had been up all 
night. [Makes Signs to Rosa, to go and kiss him. 

Rosa. Oh fie, Nannette! — D'ye hear, Nannette, 
when that gentleman returns, you'll call me to him. 

[Exit. 

Nan. Lud, how nice we are ! — then Til win the 
gloves myself — [SteiUing softly towards him — Henry 
^tirs.] Oh lud I he'sftwake! 

Henry. [Coming forward.} This travelling by night 
— thought to have slept in the chaise; but, nol a 
wink 

Nan. Did you call, sir ? 

Henry. Who are you, my little countrywoman ? 

Nan. Nanny, sir, at your service : [Courtesies.] — 
Master will call me Nannette, though, in the French 
fashion. 

Henry. Oh, youVe the little English fille de cham' 
bre to Monsieur Lapocbe, the French tailor? 

Nau. At your service, sir. 
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AIR. — NANNETTC. 

Indeed, Til do the best I can 
To please so kind a gentleman. 
You lodge with us, and you shall see. 
How careful poor Nannette wUl be : 
I So nice, so neat, so clean your room. 

With beau-pots for the sweet perfume t 
An't please you, sir, 
When you get up, 
Your coffee brt/wn, 
! In China cup, 

I Dinner, desert, 

And bon souper, 
Sur mon honneur. 

At night you be. 
With waxen taper light to bed 
, By poor Nannette, your chambermaid. 

I Enter Lafoche, gets round, and turns. Nannette 
' from Henry. 

Lap. Ah ! here is fine doings in my house ! — And 
you come here vid your vaxen taper, and your caper;, 
your smile and your smirk^ on dis English boy — Par- 
di ! I vill knock his head against de — \Tum8 to Hen- 
KY.] Hope you had a good sleep, sir. \To Nan- 
KETTE.] Get you down stair — I vill tump his nos«- 
fiat; allez, allez! [Exit Nannette.] I hope you 
find every, ting agreeable, sir — hope nobody disturb 
you, and dat you like your apartements; — ^here you 
have all conveniency ; here you may have two course 
and desert ; S* il vous plait, yjou may invite your 
f English friend to drink de bon vin — here in my house 
you may all get so merry, and so drunk,, and laugh 
and roar, and sing, and knock your fistes against voa 
anoder** head, so frieudly, k fa mode de Loridre^ — 
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Aba ! — you please to valk dis vay, sir ; I vill show 
you your chambre k mapger. 

Enter Nannette. 

Nan, Here is ■' 

Lap, Go, get you gone. Vat, you come again here, 
peeping at de men. 

Nan, Monsieur, I only want 

Lap, You vant ! Oui, I know vat you vant. AI- 
lez, allez I Begar, I shall have no girl to myself — all 
de girl in my bouse vill come after dis jolie gar90Q ! 

Nan, Sir, you won't let me tell you, that Colonel 
Epaulette has sent to know if his new liveries are 
finished ; and the great English squire, Mr. Tally-hO| 
has sent for his hunting frock. 

Lap, Colonel Epaulette and Squire Tally-ho, mon« 
sieur, dese are my great customer ; dey match de 
two horse to run on de race to-morrow : Dat Squire 
Tally-ho is fine man. Ah ! I do love to vork for Milor 
Anglaise! — dis vay, s*il vous plait, monsieur — you 
vill excuse a me — [To Nannette.] Come, he vill 
excuse a you too, [Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 



Another Room at Lapocue's. 



Enter Rosa. 

Rosa. I wonder what can keep Lord Winlove J I 
wish wc were once upon the road ! — this anxiety is 
tormenting ; I long, though why desire, to see Eng- 
land, when all I love, is here? 
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Enter Navvxttb. 

Ohy Nannctte, is the gentleman come ? 

Nan. No, ma'am, but I desired the boy tA show 
him to this apartment. ^ 

Henry. IfVitkout.] What! is the lady this way? 

Nan. The devil take the blockhead ! may I die, if 
it ion't the young £ngli8h oAcer, he s sending up 
here. 

Roia. Shut the door, III be seen by nobody — ^Un- 
done ! my brother Henry ! — 

Enter Hbket. 

Henry* Is it possible? can it bet — My dear, will 
you step down a moment? , [ExU Navx bttb.] My 
sister Rosa! 

Rosa. What shall I do? 

Henry. Kscaped from the convent, I suppose ?*- 
Tell me, Rosa, what — lost to every sense of virtue I to 
% from the only place that could afford an asylum 
for your shame? 

Rosa. My dear brother ! though appearances are 
ag^nst me, yet, when you are acquainted with certain 
circumstances, which prudence forbids me, at present, 
to account for 

Henry. Talk of prudence, and your fame blemished 
— ^yoor character departed with its destroyer. — But, 
of your Lord Winlove's memory, let me bt* tender, as 
his life has answered for his share in your ott'ence. 

Rosa. [Aside,] He does not know yet of my lord's 
being alive — I dread his return — their meeting again 
must, indeed, be fatal. 

Henry, Tell me, Rosa, why would you quit the 
convent ? 

Rosa. [Aside.] I must get Henry out of the house 
before my Lx)rd Winlove come;} back ! how shall I ? 
—Come, take me, I'll go with you there this instant — 
do forgive me ; come, dear brother ! 

D 
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Henry. Yes, yes ; 111 lodge you once more : — yet 
how perplexing ! if I quit Fontainbleau at this junc- 
ture, I may lose my wished-for interview, witk the 
unknown charmer that brought me hither. 

Rosa. [Jside,] Ruin ! I think I hear — if it should 
be Lord Winlove I — Come, Henry, I have but little 
preparation, and will immediately attend you. 

Henry. Be assured 1 won't part with you now, un- 
till I again deliver you to the Lady Abbess, with a 
Strict charge, that shell strengthen your spiritual 
chains. [Aside.] And yet the sympathy of my own 
heart, inclines me to excuse the weakness of my 
lister's. 

DUETT. — HENRY Ond ROSA. 

Brooksy to your sources, ah, quickly return ! 
Tear drop on tear, and give life to the urn ; 
Truth and virtue pass axvay. 
Ere I for another my true love betray. 

[ExeuQU 



ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

The Course. — A Shouting within. 

Enter Tallyho and Jockey. 

Tall. Huzza! Ecod, Dick, my boy, you did the 
thing nicely ! 
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Jockey. Didn't I, yoar honour? I said Td win for 
you — Huzza ! 

TalL Huzza ! we've banged the monsieurs. Hey 
for Yorkshire ! d'ye hear — See Whirligig well rubbed 
dowD, and give her a horn of egg, milk, oil, and saff- 
ron ; and while you lead her down the course in tri- 
umph, let the French horns play, Britons strike Aome* 
[Sings.] Merry be thejirst of August. — Let's see, be- 
sides the fifteen thousand from this French Colonel 
Epaulette, — ay, I shall win twenty thousand by the 
day ; and then my slang match to-morrow — £h, Dick? 

Jockey. Ay, sir; Whirligigand old England against 
Ihe Globe— Huzza! [Exit. 

Enter English Waiter. 

Eng. Wait. Sir, ray mistress would be glad to know 
how many she must provide dinner for. 

TaU. Eh ! Dinner !— true : Tell old Moll Casey 
to knock her whole house into one room, and to 
roast, boil, bake, and fricassee, as] if she hadn't an 
hour to live — we're a roaring, screeching party 

Enter Lacklahd. 

Lack. Yes, tell your mistress we're a numerous 
party — I've left my name at the bar. [Calling out. 

[Exit Waiter. 

TaU. Yes, I dare say they have your name in the 
bar — I see, by his grin, he wants to come Captain 
Borrowman, but 'twon't do. [Aside. 

Lack. Ah, Tallyho, my dear fellow, I. give you joy 
— Upon my honour I never saw finer running in the 
whole course of 

TaU. I won't lend you sixpence. 

Lack. Sir! 

TaU. it's a fine day. 

Lack. Why, sir, as to the — ha ! ha ! ha ! Upon my 
soul, you are the most- 

TalL So I am, hat ha! ha! 
D 2 
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Lack. Ha! ha! ha! Oh, I have you, ha ! ha! ha! 

Tall. No, you han't, ha ! ha ! ha ! Nor you wop'< 
have me, ha ! ha ! ha ! I'm not to be had — know a 
thing or two — up to all — if you're Aint, I'm steel. 

Ijick, Well, but don't strike fire to me — reserve 
your flashes of wit or 

Tall. You will catch them, as your coat is a kind 
oftiuder, ha! ha I ha! 

Lack. S\Xy I desire you will find some other subject 
for your jokes. 

Tall. True, your coat is rather a thread-bare sub- 
ject, ha! ha ! ha! — touching the cash makes a body 
so comical, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Lack. Cash; ay, your wit is sterling to-day, Tal- 
lyho, and as you carry your brains in your pocket, I 
wish you'd change me a twenty pouud joke. 

T(Ul. Ha! ha! ha! Ah, well. Lackland, you're so 
full of jokes, that you even laugh at the elbows, ha! 
ha! ha ! that is the best humoured suit of clothes — 

Lack. [Calntfy.] Sir, if you were any body else, up« 
on my honour, I'd knock you down 1 

Tail. Hold, if you raise your arm, you'll increase 
the laugh — Come, don't be angry, [Looks out.] and 
I'll help you to a graver sort o'coat, that*snot quite so 
much upon the broad grin, ha! ha! ha! Hush! Til 
introduce you to Colonel Epaulette yonder. 

Lack. [Looking,] That, ay, a right Frenchman ; 
one might guess by his mirth that he has lost to day. 

TaU. True; but 1 keep up the old saying, ha! ha! 
ha ! they may laugh that win. 

Lack. I've heard the most unaccountable stories of 
his attempt at our style of doing things. ' 

TaU. Yes, I'm his tutor ; I teach him all our polite 
accomplishments. j 

Lack. Polite ! then I suppose he can drink, swear, ' 
play at cricket, and smoke tobacco. < 

Tall. Yes, be comes on, but I'll give him up to you ' 
— or you to him, to get rid of you. [Aside. 
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Lack. Yet, I am told this French gentlt^roan has a 
most benevolent heart — a man of much worth. 

Tall^ Yes, he is worth twenty thousand a year. 

Lack* I like a man of twenty thousand a year-— 
hem I tell him who I am. [fFith great Consequeiwt. 

Tail. V\\ tell him, you're a wrangling mastiff, point- 
er-made — ^he thinks so highly of our courage, with 
htm, the boldest bully, is the bravest Briton, ha ! ha! 
ha ! — he's so fond of our English customs, ha 1 ha ! 
ha! why, he'd introduce himself to a duchess, with a 
sounds ; and thinks if he can come oat with a dozen 
dammes or st, he speaks very good English. 

Enter Colonel Epaulettb, Wn^'ng. 

Colonel E. Ride Britanmia^ Britannia rule de vay, 
Ahy my victorious squire — [6'ti^«.] If you should like, 
De Yorkshire tyke, an honest lad behold me. 

Both. Tol lol de rol, &c. 

Colonel E. I lose five tousand to you oil dis match 
— ^Dere is one tousand on de Paris bank, two de bank 
of England, von Drummond, and von Child. 

[Gives Notes. 

Lack. Tallyho, as I have none of my own, I'll 
adopt that child. 

Colonel E* [Looks at Lackland with Admiration.'] 
Ha! ha! ha! Le drole ! 

Tall* Oh yes, it's a very good joke. [Puts up Notes,} 
Colonel, this here is Squire What d'ye call him — 
Squire, that there is Colonel Thing-o-me, and now 
you know one another, shake fists. 

Lack. Sir, your most obedient. 

Tall. Colonel, this is an honest fellow, and a finish- 
ed gentleman; a jig or allemande-^Robin Gray or 
Mall brook — hell whip you through vnth a small 
sword, or break your head with a cudgel. 

Colonel E, I'm much oblig'd to him, but is he fond 
of play i 

x> 3 
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TaU. Play ! Hell pull the loiigest straw for a twen- 
ty pound joke, or run with you in a sack for a ginger- 
bread bat. 

Lack. Sir, my friend Tallyho is rather lavish in his 
recommendations — I have the honour to be known, 
and, indeed, live with some persons, not of the lowest 
order, in this, and — every country. 

Tidl. Yes, he has so many great acquaintances, 
an^ so polite himself — ^look at his hat — ^he has almost 
saluted away the front cock. 

Lack, 1 hate ceremony, but one must be civil, you 
know. 

TalL Says so many good things too! — ^A capital 
bon motter. 

Lack. Hang it ! — no, Tallyho, my wit is rather o' 
the — sometimes, indeed, comes out with a little sally, 
that 

Colonel E. Sir, I should be proud to be introduced 
to your little Sally. 

Lack. Ha! ha! ha! You shall, Colonel— my little 
Molly, and my little Jenny, and — ha ! ha ! ha ! you 
see what I am, Colonel — rather an ordinary fellow, 
{Conceitedly,] but the ladies do squint at me, now and 
then, ha ! ha ! ha !— -overheard a most diverting con- 
fab amongst that group of ladies yonder, as 1 passed 
them — Oh, dear ! look at him, says one — at who ? 
says another — that smart gentleman, says a third — I 
vow, a monstrous pretty fellow, says a fourth — but 
who is he? perhaps he's the English ambassador — oh, 
madam, not he, oh, not him, no, no — but at last they 
all concluded, from a certliin something in my air, that 
I can be no other than — the Emperor, incog. — ha! 
ha! ha! 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

TaU. Well said, Master Emperor! ha! ha! ha! ' 
but I will new robe your Imperial Majesty. [Jpart j 
to Lackland.] I'll touch him for a coat for you-— 
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A man of high taste in our modes. [Apart to ike 
Coi«OK£i..] I'll try and get him to change a suit 
with you. 

Lack* Why, I must say, Tra somewhat partial to 
the Newmarket style. 

CokmelE. I tiiik his coat look de Oldmarket 
style. 

Tail, Yes, but from your coat, and your fea- 
thered head, he took you for a drummer. 

Colonel E. Sacr6 Dieu! he did not— Zounds — 
Damme ! 

Tall. [To the Colonel.] Yes; but he's such a 
shot, he'd snuff a candle on your head ! 
. Cobmel E, Sir, 1 vill snuff my head myself; and I 
Yill snuff my nose myself, in spite of any body. 

[Tak€9 Swffin a hotly matmer. 

Jjock. Colonel, without offence to your nose, lend 
ue your little finger. 

TalL Do, he'il give it you again. 

Colonel E. [Shaking Hands with Lacklanh.] Ah, 
I see he is de true Englishman ; for he has de coa« 
rage to fight, and de good nature to forgive. — Mr. 
Lackland, vill you dine vid me to-morrow ? 

Lack. Dine! my dear fellow, I'll breakfast with 
you — ^111 Stay a whole month in your house. 

Colonel E. [fVith Jay.] Indeed! 

Tall. Yes, and you'll find it cursed hard to get him 
out of it, he's so friendly. 

Colonel E. [To Lackland.] Gi* me your hand — 
You're a most hospitable fellow ! Zounds! Damme! 

Lack. Oh, pray, Tallyho, isn't that your sister Ce- 
lia? 

Tail. [Looking.] Yes, that's sister Celia. 

Lack. Haven't seen her some time— A fine girl, in- 
deed ! 

Tall. I wish I'd left her behind, in Paris.— Badg- 
ered — pestered with petticoats, when one has tiMir betts 
and their business to mind. 

5 
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Colonel E. I vill vait on de lady. 

Lack. Yes, we'll all wait on the lady. — ^I shall en- 
gage her hand at the hall to-night* 

Tall. Lackland, be quiet : she has a fortune. 

Lack. Well, has her money spoiled her dancing ? 

Tall. No ; but I am her guardian. Master Em- 
peror. 

Lack. Ha! ha! ha! then, by Heaven! Ill attack 
Miss Buffalo, or what is that — the grocer's 

Tall. What, then you have thrust your copper face 
into Sir John Bull's family } 

Lack. Bull ! ay, I thought it was some beast or 
other. 

Colonel E. Oh, my Lady de Bull—Oh, dat is she, 
dat is recommend to me by a noble duke in Paris. 

TaU. The daughter Doll is a fine filly— We start 
for matrimony, on our return to Paris. 

Lack. After dinner, I'll challenge him in pint bum- 
pers of Casey's burgundy. 

Colonel E. And 1 sail shake an elbow, and set de 
merry caster. 

Tall. Very well, very well, gentlemen, have at you 
both — ^yoicks — ^hurrah ! 



AIR. — TALLTHO. 

I'm yours at any sort offun^ 

My bucky TU tell you so ; 
A main tofighty a nag to run. 
But say the wordy 'tis done and donCf 
Airs one to Tallyho. 

Upon a single card Fll set 

A thousand poundy or so. 
But name the thingy FUbind the bet^ 
Andf if I loscy FU scorn to fret ; 
AlTs one to Tallyho. 
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Suppose you challenge m a glass^ 

Sweet Dolly my pretty Doe; 
And think your lace could mine surpaUj 
I'd swallow hogsheads^ for my latSy 
AWs one to TallyhOn 

[Excont. 

Enter Celia, calling after them* 

Celia. Brother ! why, brother ! was there ever such 
a mad mortal ! Lud, 1 wish he'd left me in Paris. I 
wish I hadn't left England — Fontainblcau ! — better to 
have shone on the Steyne, at Bnghtun-— Bless me ! I 
vt'i^h I had only one dear beau, if but to keep me out 
o'the way o'the coaches — talk of French gallantry, and 
attention to the ladies I 1 protest, we've quite spoiled 
them — No, I find I have no chance here, while ri* 
vailed by Eclipse, Gimcrack,and Whirligig — Now, if 
love would but throw the handsome officer in my 
way, that entertained me so agreeably at the Sunday 
opera, at Paris. 

Enter Hevry and Rosa. 

Henry. [Seeing Cv,i.\a,'\ Yes, 'tis she,'tis my charm- 
ing unknown. [Aside, 

Ctlia, Is that lady with him? [Rosa takes Hen- 
ry's Arm.] takes him by the arm ! — 1 wonder women 
haven't some regard to decency, in public! 

[Exit, singing. 

Rosa. [Agitated, and looking about.] If Lord Win- 
love follows me, — death to him, or my brother, must 
be the consequence. [Aside.] Henry, if yo.u design 
to take me to the convent to-night, we shall be too 
late — the gate's shut at vespers. 

Henry, [Looking after Celia,] 'Sdeatb, if I lose 
her now, difficult, perhaps, to meet again — and, if I 
quit Rosa, she'll 
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Enter Lapoche. 

Lap. Afa, Mademoiselle Rosa! I'm glad you have 
escape from dat cruel rogue of a — [Hen air tumsJ] 
my dear friend, I am so overjoice I overtake a you— 
I^id vash you all over dis great horse field — I did 
ask a for you all de littel jockeyboy, and I vas vip, 
and push, and kick, and tump about, from dis a post, 
to dat a post — 

Henry. Well, pray what did you want with me ? 

Lejf. Only in your hurry, I did forget to give you 
de receipt for your lodging money, 

Henri/. Oh, I forgot to pay you, that's it; but I 
wasn't gone.-— [Looking out.] If she mixes in that 
crowd, I shall certainly lose her — may I venture to 
leave Rosa in this fellow's care? [Aside.] Lepoche, I 
want to speak to a person yonder, you'll oblige me ex* 
ceedingly, if you'll not quit this lady till I return. 

Lep. [Apart.] I varrant I vil stick close. 

Henry. Rosa, I shall be back in a few minutes. 
^ [Exit. 

Lap. [Aside.] Ah, dat you may never come back, 
except to pay a me. 

Rosa. Cruel Henry! so severely to censure me for 
a passion, of which, your own heart is so suscept* 
ible! 

Lap. Oh my dearest, sweetes t ■ 

Rosa. Tell me, have you seen the gentleman since f 

Lep. De pretty gentilhomme dat love a you? oui. 

Rosa. Where? 

Lep. Dis morning, in my looking glass. 

Rosa, How perplexing ! Tell me, man — I mean the 
gentleman that — has that gentleman been to inquire 
for me since? 

Lep. Ah, sly coquin — I have hear all about you — 
You, 'scape from de convent in man's coat, to de gentle- 
inan — den her« you run avay vid de captain from de 
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gentleman, and now, I see it in your eye, yoa vant to 
run back to de gentleman again. 

Basa, You're not much out there. 

Lep, I see she love me ver much. [Aside.] I vill 
go see vere de captain is got — hush you little devil of 
a sly pretty rogue! [Exit. 

. Roia* How perverse ! by loitering here, Lord Win- 
love and Henry must certainly meet, and I have the 
worst to dread from their violence of temper. 

Enter Lapoche. 

Lap. All is safe — ^your captain is facing up to an* 
oder lady — come to my house vid me. 

Rosa. Tis certainly the surest, and speediest meaa» 
of seeing my lord again — then the necessity of leliev- 
ing him from the anxiety, into which, my absence 
must have thrown him — I'm strongly tempted, not- 
withstanding the impertinence of this fellow. 

Lep. She ver fond of me, vonce I have her in my 
power, if she be unkind — up I lock her for de Lady 
Abbess. [Aside.] Oh, you pretty pattern for a tai- 
loi^s wife — I do adore de dimple of your chin — ^your 
hand soft as Englis broad cloth — your lip, Genoa 
velvet, and your eye bright as de Birmingham but- 
ton. 



•c»ri II. 



Another Part of the Course. 



Enter C1.LIA and Hevat. 

Henry. Charming creature ! since the joy inspired 
by your conversation at the opera, and the grief of 
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such a hopeless parting, to the instatit of this lacky 
meeting, I have not enjoyed a moment's peace. 

Ceiia, You think this a lucky meeting, sir ; I con- 
gratulate you on your good fortune, and leave you to 
the enjoyment of your happiness. 

[Courtesies and goings he takes her Hand. 

Henry. One moment, my love ! 

Celia. Very fine^ this; so here my captive pre- 
sumes to make his conqueror a prisoner of war ! 

Henry. I am your captive, your slave — thus I kiss 
my chain ; [Kisses her Hand.] and thus on my knee — 

Celia. Stop, you'll soil your regimentals. 

Henry. Dear, charming — [Aside.] I wish I knew 
her name. 

Celia. Ha ! ha ! ha! do forgive me. 

Henry. 1 am enchanted with your gaiety, charmed 
with your beauty — 

Ceha, 'Pray, were you ever enchanted, or charmed 
before? 

Henry. But never lov'd till now. 

Celia. Oh, if you're serious, I must — Come, come, 
come, I'll talk no more to you; walk that way, and 
I'll walk this way. 

Henry. Nay, but my angel— 

Celia. Well, well, I know all that, but if you really 
expect to meet me in the field again, you must send 
me a challenge by my brother-— Eh — but I'll not tell 
you, for you seem to be conceited enough already. 



AIR. — CELIA. 

No hurry Fm in to be married^ 
But ^it*s the will of my brother y 
I'd Much rather stny, 
Yet, since in the way. 
I as well tnay have you as another. 
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A strange cvstam tkUf to be marr^dy 
TAaughJoUow'd by father and mother^ 

The grace and the gay^ 

Buty since in the tvay^ 
I as well may have you as another, 

A prude, though she long to be marry% 
Endeavours her wishes to smother ^ 
I'd give you her nay^ 
Buty since in the icay^ 
I as well may have you as another, 

[Exit. 
Henry. Charming woman 1 
Talfyko. [tVithout.] Yoicsl Fll bring in the strag* 
gkrs — I'm the boy to fill the roomt, axui empty the 
bottles. 

Henry. Oh, here's Tallyho--8S thia brother she 
speaks of, ia a roan of the turf, probably he knows 
him — ni just ask him, and^ then for my sister Rosa. 

Enter Tallyiio. 

Tidl. Tm an excellent whipper-in for the bottle—* 
Oh, ho ! [Looking at HfiNET, then takes kim fuu/er 
the Arm.l Come ahmg. 

Henry. Where? 

TaU, To get drunk, to be sure — >You wear his Ma* 
jest/s cloth, and go to bed sober, when my English 
Whirligig has beat the mounseers ! — Such a pack of 
jolly dogs I such burgundy! — won't yoU come and 
g8t drank with us } 

Henry. Certainly, my boy — but, pray, Tallyho, 
can you tell me — ^you saw the young lady that part* 
ed from me now — admirably faa^idseme !— 

TaU. Handsome! Yes^ every body says she's like 
me. 

Henry, 1 shall soon call her mine. 

Tall. The devil you shall ! 

Henry m I hava some hopes; the only obstacle 19 i 
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brother-but, perhaps, you know him-onc of our 
stupid, thick-headed fellows, without an idea, beyond 
a cock, or a horse. . 

TaU. For fifty pounds, I have as many ideas as you. 

Henry- You! 

Tall. Yea, Mr. Captain ; who gave you commis- 
sion to talk o'my thick head i 

flenrl What a blunder 1 t^«de.] But, really. 
Squire, is that young lady your sister ? 

Tall. Celia? yes, to be sure she is my sister, and 
that's your share of her too. [Snaps hu F^tgers.] She 

hasagreatfo"""«. ^""^ y«" "^f P}""*, f f .i?S,W 
poor-but, huzza ! I have it, tol de rol lol \-^Su,g, 
^caper,^ You shall fill your pockets with French 
Zu-LorL d'o«, sous and souces, you damned 
son of a-give me your hand. 

Henry. Now, what— what is all— 

TaU Yon shall go halves ,n my slang match to- 
morrow. Colonel Epaulette has matched his Black 
?.° ice to run against my Kick-him-Jenny-i 's play 
J ';a;'-!!Youshall back his Black Prince, take all 
u ^^u. I will eet my jockey to lame Kick-him- 
tI„v a7d to givfa,colour for her not being able to 
Jri'ie moi^d Sir John Bull to Uke an ainng on 
her hi' ha I ha! -I warrant she plays h.m some 

['2oT other so, as he's a bad horseman, I'll lay her 
Sen uionC-she can't run-pays forfeit-you 
sweep the field-touch them all-and when you ve 
SreTin the cash, we'll meet privately, and divide 
reven fair and hone.t, in our pockets-Damme, 
Ih-Xur snug ten thousand a piece with a twopemiy 

°*ilHry. And this, perhaps, you call honour? 

Tall. YcB,'t.>good turf honour. 

Henru. What! to be a scoundrel f 

T«//. Oh, vovy.well; it ym're so mce-ay, now, 
vou-r^a vor • da.cate chickni! But, harKje, the next 
C Uu see M.ter Celia, don't look at her. [6««g 
4 
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Henry. Stop, Tallyho — I think I'll punish my 
knowing one. [Aside^ On second thoughts, I will 
join with you in this roguery. 

TaU, Then you're a cursed honest fellow — my sis- 
ter's yours. 

Henry. Ay, with her consent- 

TalL Her consent! ifwe make the match, what lias 
her consent to do with itr — but I'll settle that — come, 
you shall have it from her own muuth, this instant. 

Henry. But what shall I do with Rosa } 

[Aside J and looking out* 

TaU, What, are you making a set, my pointer? 
Come, and be merry with us — Why, I'll get drunk to- 
night, though I'm in love up to the saddle girts— Oh, 
my darling Dolly 1 

Henry, Oh, Miss Bull — Ay, we shall soon have 
you a bridegroom too. 

TalL Yes, ha! ha! ha! I shall soon be a hapiy 
bull-calf. 



DUETT.— HENRY Ood TALLYHO. 

Tall. Your hand, 
Henry. Your hand. 
Tall. My hero, 

Henry. My buck, 

Tal I . No more words ; 
Henry. No more pother ! 

Tall. 1 My sister is yours, 
Henry, j Your sister is mine, 
Both. And the bargain is struck. 

Tall. My brother I 

Henry. My brother! 

Both. The field round. 
Tall. WeU slang *em, 

Henry. Well slang *em. 

Tall. And if they complain, the captain shall bang 
'em, 

E 2 
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Henry, In this and that^ and every nation^ 
Ti^ll. Every rank, and every ttoHon^ 
All, all declare. 
That cheating is fair ^ 
Henry. If it takes but the knowing one in. 
Tall. Miss Polly, how coy ! 

With her amorous boyy 
Cries, dear sir ! Oh fie, sir ! and bridUs her 
chin; 
You impudent wan, you, 
How can you 9 how can you f 
Henry. 'Tis aU 
Tftll. 'Tis aU 

Both. To take the knowing one in ^ 

For all declare. 
That cheating is fair. 
If it takes but the knowing 4me tn. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 



An Apartment in the Hotel. 



Enter SiE JoHir BtTlL« with a large Patch upon his 
Forehead, and Frekch Waiter. 

Sir J. B. Ah, see when they catch me upon a race 
horse again ! — That scoundrel, Tallvho, did it to break 
my neck — Above all the beasts o the field, to mount 
me upon Kick-him-Jenny ! But I must get something 
to this cut — Have you no Apothecaries here in France ? 
[Waiter bows, and cringes,] I say, get me a doctor — 
[Waiter bows and c/tR^«.l-^I want aaurgeon. 

[iMd. 
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Waiter. Oui, you be Sir John — [BovSy SfC. 

Sir J. B. D'ye understand ?— I was riding, and Tal* 
lyho's mare threw me — [Roarings Waiter bawihg^ ^c.] 
You scoundrel ! what, dye stand grinning at me ? 
Get somebody to dress my head. 

Waiter. Oui, monsieur. [ExiY. 

Sir J. 'B. Oh dear, oh dear ! get me once out of 
France — Then my wife and daughter! such a pair 
of mademoiselles, as they are making of themselves, 
to receive this great French Colonel Epaulette— -— 
Egad, here they come, in full puff! 

Enter Lady Bull and Dolly fextraragantfy 
dressed. 

Sir J. B. \Baas ridiculotislj/,] A-la-mode de Paree ! 

Miss Dolly B. Bless me, papa, what's the matter? 

Ladi/ B. What, have you been fighting, Sir John f 
[lA)o!cing at his Forehead, 

Si*- J. B. Fighting! no, my Lady BuU — I got upon 
Kick-him-Jenny, she threw me off, and broke my 
head. tBt/ing them curioualy. 

Lady B. What is he at now ? 

Sir J. B. Eh, nothing. [Looking, and smothering 
a Laugh."} George, get me a pipe. 

Miss Dolly B. La, papa, let's have no piping here ! 

Lady B. Pipes ! what man, d'ye think you're at 
Dobney's bowling-green ? 

Miss Dolly B. Consider, we are now at Fontain- 
bleau, in France, papa, the very country seat of the 
beau monde. 

Sir J. B. Oh, very well — Mrs. Casey, get me yes- 
terday's Ledger. 

Lady B. Ledger I Oh, now, he's got to Garra way's 
— I tell you again, you are not at Margate, raffling for 
twopenny toys. 

Miss Dolly B. Or dancing in your boots, at Dan- 
delion, papa — La now, do, pa, get into the mode^ 
like us ! 

E 3 
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Sir J. B. Thank you, daughter, but Tm not quite 
80 modish. 

Lady jB. But, consider, mj dear, if Colonel epau- 
lette does as the honour of a visit, how he'll be shock* 
ed at your appearance ! 

Sir J. B. Thank you, thank you, wife ; but I doD*t 
think I'm f|oite so shocking. 

LaiyB. Then, if he does introduce us to the 
prince — Sir John, to tell you a secret, I hare already 
sent (or one Mr. Lapoche, a celebrated French tailor, 
to make you a new suit of clothes for the occa* 
sion. 

Sir J. Bn A French tailor for me ! — very well, very 
well, ladies. 

Enter FiasT Waiter. 

Waiter. Mr. Lackland, madam ; would you chuse 
to see bim ? 

Sir /, B. Ay, ay, let the poor devil come up. 

[£xi^ Waiter 

Lady B. Mr. Lackland ! ay, here's more of your 
— a pretty thing, to come all the way to France, to 
pick up English acquaintances ! and then, such a pal-* 
try — shabby 

Enter Lackland, elegantly dressed in Colo^kee. 
Epaulette's Clothes, 

I^acL Ladies, your roost obedient — How d'ye do» 
Bull? 

Sir J. B, [Loohng at him witk Surprise.] Shabby ! 
—Eh !— Why, in the name of— Oh ! ho !— Hal ha ! 
ha 1— recovered the arables, or another oH fool from 
Throgmorton Street ? 

Lack, Oh, pray don't let my presence disconcert 
any body— Ladies, I dined with my friend Tallyho, 
and Colonel Epaulette; the colonel understanding 
*i,^* I « ^nfiitted Sir John here, to some share of my no- 
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tkey begged Vd make his respects, and tliat he*d wail 
on you immediately. 

Latfy B, Nowy Miss Bull, summon ail the graces. 

Miu DoUy B. Oh, lad ! and the powder's all*-the 
duchess's barber must titivate me up directly. 

Lack. Miss, don't mind roe^ people say 1 m parti« 
cular — but I'm the most condescendiiig--BttU» be 
seated. 

5tr J, B. Bull ! I will not be seated. 

Lack. Yes, she is a fine g^rl, indeed. 

&> J. B. Who, Doll } Yes, Doll's a devlish fine 
girl, aad I shall give fourscore thousand pounds with 
her. 

Lack* What!— {i4«tdlp.] This may prove a good hit 
—but such a vulgar family! — Hearkye — pray — 
[With Haughtiness and Cfmtanpi.] You've kept shop > 

Sir J, B. Fifteen years— the Grasshopper, on Gar^ 
lick Hill. 

Lack. And you sold raisins, and-*^ 

Su- J B. Yes, I did, and figs too. 

Loify B, D*ye hear him ? 

Lackn [Aside.] Hem I Yes, I'll marry her-— a dow* 
dy — he's a seller of figs — ^ytt, fourscore thousand-** 

Sir J. B, And yet, do you know 

Lack. [Futs bim back gentfy.] Softly-^Ma'am, [To 
Miss Dolly Bull.] — upon my soul, you're a very 
fine creature ! 

Miss Dolly B. Sir! [Aside.] Lord, I like him, vast- 

Lack, I say, ma'am, I— but, hold — I had best be- 
gin with acompliraent to the mother though — Ma'am, 
— [Looksj^rst at Lady Bull, then at Sir John,]— 
Figs! [Stifling a Laugh.] Ma'am, your dress is ex-^ 
tremely elegant- — admirably fancied— ^and 

Sir J. B. Yet if I was to advise 

Lack. [Puts }tm backy without looking at him.] Be 
quiet. Bull — with so many native charms — difficult to 
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Tall. My Lady Bull Mrill go out with you, and 1 

wish her much joy of her company. [Bonts very loxv, 

yExit Lackland, leading Ladt Bui^x.. 

Sir John, I am so hurt that my mare should — ^hoMr 

is your collar bone now ? 

Sir J. B, Pshaw ! don't you see it's my forehead — 
Go out with him ! isn't that one of your sword and 
pistol terms ? 

Tall. Oh yes, at those amusements, in a small room, 
that, gentleman is, indeed, pretty company. 

Miss Dolly B. Lord, he must be charming com- 
pany, in a small room ! [With great Glee. 

Sir J. B, An impudent dog ! to send me out for 
his snuff-box too. 

Miss DoUy B^ I do like him monstrously ! 

Tcdl. Like him ! why, Doll, you're a fox upon a 
double ditch — none can tell which side you'll leap — 
ho, ho ! what, am I thrown out here, old Hurlo* 
thrumbo ? 

Sir J. B. Me — I don't know what this follow has 
been about here, among them, with his snuff, and his 
feathers — but where have you been, Tallyho ? I tell 
you, if you'd have Doll, you must stick to her, my 
boy. 

Miss Dolly B, Ay, that you must, indeed, my boy 
— Lord, Squire, what has made you so tipsy ? 

Tall, Love and burgundy — swallowing your health, 
my sweet Dolly Douse — i 

Sings. Had Diana been there, shed been pleas d to the i 
life, ^ I 

j^nd one of the lads got a goddess to uijfm 

[Takes her Hand, ■. 
I 
When you come across my noddle — tipsy-gipsy— I i 
get .upon the half cock, and then — a dozen bumpers 
makes me — tol de rol lol — ha ! ha ! ha ! old dad^«- 
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how cursed comical yoo looked, when Kick-hira- 
Jenny flung you over her ears, ha ! ha ! ha ! damme, 
you came upon all fours, like a torn cat with a para- 
chute, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mist Dolly B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Oh, what a rare fel- 
low you are, ha ! ha ! ha ! — w|^at fine game you do 
make of my father ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir J. B, Game o'your father ! why, you con- 
founded jade — 

Tall. Sir John, I am sorry my mare broke your 
nose. 

Sir J. B. Zounds ! don't you see it*8 my forehead ?-^ 
but, however, I forgive you, since — ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
I'm so pleas'd at your winning the race tOMlay, and 
beating the mounseers, that, if I'd twenty daughters, 
and each with a pl«mb in her mouth, you should 
have them all. 

Tall. [Looking at his Tablets.] Plumb! Oh, true, 
Sir Jackey, my lad, I have you down here, for a fifty. 

Sir J. B. How? 

TalL That you owe me. 

Sir J, B. Me? I never borrowed sixpence of you, 
in my life. 

TalL No, but you lost fifty pounds though. 

Sir J. B. [Alarmed. \ Lost ! oh, lord ! I had a fifty 
pound note in my pocket book — [Takes out his Fock* 
et Book] No, 'faith, here it is. 

Tall. Then you may as well give it me, Jackey. 

Sir J. B. Give it you ! for what? 

Tall. Why, don't you know you laid me fifty 
pounds upon th» colonel's Joan of Arc, and didn't my 
Whirligig beat hor ? 

Sir J. B. Damn y.ur VVhirligis; ! 

Miss Dolly B. Oh, lord, father! how can you 
damn his Whirligig? 

Tall. Come, fifty pounds here — down with >our 
dost! 

Miss Dolly B, Ay, papa, do\vu wiih >Gur dust! 
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Sir J. B, You hussy ! I'll dust your gown fo 
youf 

Tall. Why, didn't you lay ? 

Sir J. B. Lay ! I remember, I said, I thought tb< 
brown horse ruii the fastest. 

T^. Yes, but M^hen I laid fif y he'd lose, didn' 
you say done ? 

^i> J. B» And so you come the dun upon me — 
pho, pho ! none of your jokes, man. 

T(Ul. Jokes ! you shall pay me in earnest. 

Sir J. B, Pay you — what the devil, do you think 
I'll give you fifty pounds, because one horse thrusts 
his nose out before another ? Doll, that's a rogue I 

T<dl. Rogue! Cut while you're well — I'll make no 
more words— *tbat bet was done and done, and if you 
don't pay me, I'll post you at* Tattersal's — indeed, I 
will. Sir J Jockey, my lad. 

Mm Dolly B. Never mind old Fogrum — run away 
with me. [Jpart to Tally ho. 

Sir J. B. Oh, very well — there — [Gives a Note.} 
by winning fifty pounds, you lose my daughter, and 
fourscore thousand ; and now post that at Tattersal's, 
Tally, my lad — Dolly, child, go to your mamma. 

Miss Dolly B. I won't — 1 "won't go to my mamma 
—•I'll meet you, bye and bye, at the Colonel's. 

[Jpart to Tailyho* 

Sir J, B, You won't — you shall, hussy ! 

Miss Dolly B, I won't — I won't — [Crying and sob^ 
hing^l Oh, the cruelty of old tough fathers, to force 
young, tender maidens, away from the sweet, 
amiable swains, that so dearly love them ! oh I oh I 
oh! 

Sir J. B, Go in there, you jade ! [Forces her o^,] 
how cunning you look now. Tally, my lad I 

[Exeunt Miss Bull and Sir John* 

TaU, Don't force htr away Irom her beautiful 
swain — [Looks disappointed, and whistles.] So, here's a 
pretty commeace ! but if Doll meets me at the Colo- 
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neFs, 1*11 whip her off; and if Captain Henry has laid 
the belts upon my slang match, I shall roll in rhino 
— ^first, marry Doll, in private — then, London — hey 
for a wedding, in full c^, and, then for the dear de- 
lights of London ! 



Aia. — ^TALLYHO. 

In London, my life u a ring of delight; 
Infrolicsy I keep up ike day and the nighty 
7 snooze at the Hnmmums till twehe^ perhapi later; 
I rattle the hell, and I roar vp the waiter; 
"^ Your honour," iays he, and he tipi mea leg; 
He brings me my tea, but Isrvalhwan egg; 
For tea in a morning's a slop I re^jounce. 
So J down with a gUus of the right cherry bounce* 
With ivxaring — tearing! 
Ranting— jaunting ! 
Slashing — smashing I 
Smacking — cracking ! 
Rumbling — tumbling ! 
Laughing — quaffing ! 
Smoking-— ^joking ! 
Swag^ring — stag^ring! 
So thoughtless, so knaoing, so green, and so mellow ! 
This — this is the life of a frolicsome felUm* 

My phaeton 1 mount, and theplebs they all stare, 

I handle my reins, and my elbows I sifuare; 
My ponies soplumn, and as white as a lily ! 
Through Fallmalll spank it, and up Piccadilly ; 

TiU, losing a wheel, egad, down I come, smack! 

So, at Knightsbridge, I throw myself into a hack, 
At Tqttersal's,Jling a leg over my nag; 
Then visit for dinner, then dress in a bag. 

With swearing, SfC. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



gCENB I. 



Enter First Waiter. 

1 Waiter. Here, you, George ! — I say, George f 

Enter Secotud Waiter. 

2 Waiter. What the deuce a bawling do yoa 
keep ! 

1 Wmter. What d'ye mean running about the 
streets, with your hands in your pockets, at such a 
time, and the house full of company, and 

2 Waiter. Why, didn't mistress desire me to look 
for Captain Huff, in order to see if he could bully 
this here Mr. Lackland out of the house; as there's 
no chance of his ever being able to pay his bill here f 

J Waiter, Bully him out ! I don't think the cap- 
' tain and his whole regiment can do that. 

LACKLAND and Mas. Casey without. 

Mrs, Casey. Mr. Lackland, 1 desire you*ll leave 
my house. 

2 Waiter , See, what a woman's tongue can do ! — 
here he comes, and my mistress at his heels. 

iMck, Upoii ray honour, Mrs. Casey, I'm amazed 
that any gentleman would enter your doors ! 

Mrs. Casey. Upon my honour, Mr. Lackland, you 
may take yourself out of my doors ! 
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1 Waiter. She's done it — ^here comes the poor 
beau! 

Enter Lackland tmi Mas. Casey. 

Mrs, Casey, Why, I tell you, Sir Harry Bisque's 
▼alet has locked up all his master's baggage in it, and 
you can have that chamber no more. 

Lack, ril ruin your house — no more carriages— 
rU bring no more coronets about your doors, to in- 
quire after me, madam — by Heaven, HI ruin your 
house! 

Mrs. Casey. Ay, my house may be ruined, indeed, 
if I haven't money to pay my wine merchant. Ill 
tell you what, my honest lad, I've no notion of folks 
striving to keep up the gentleman, when they cannot 
support it ; and when people are young and strong, can't 
see any disgrace in taking up a brown musket, or 
the end of a sedan chair, or — a knot — [Looking at his 
Shoulders,'] any thing better than bilking me, or 
spunging upon ray customers, and flashing it away in 
their old clothes. 

Lack, See when youll get such a customer as I 
was ! Haven't I left the mark of a dice box upon 
every table ?— was there a morning I didn't take a 
sandwich ? or a day passed, without my drinking my 
four bottles? 

Mrs Casey, Four bottles ! But how many did you 
pay for? 

Lack. Never mind that, that's my affair — By 
Heaven, madam, I'll ruin your house ! — d'ye hear? 
[Ca//mg.] Carry my baggage over to the Lily, 

Mrs, Casey. Ay, take his baggage upon a china 
plate, for it's a nice affair. 

Lack, Hey, my baggage ! [Calling, 

Mrs. Casey, Ah, man, what signifies your conceit ? 

— such a bashaw ! here you come and call, like a 

lord, and drink like a lord, and there you are in my 

books six whole pages, without a scratch, like a lord 

y 2 
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Ogh, youVe run up a thumpiug bill, and, I wayrran^ 
you'll pay it like a lord. [Courtesies ironical^^ 

Lack, That I shall, ma'am ; produce your bill. 

[Takes out a Purse j and chinks it^ 

Mrs Casey* Oh, miracles will never cease^^w^ll, I 
said all along, that your honour was 9> prince^ 

[Ccurtesi^s^ 

Lack* Madam, my bill ! 

Mrs, Casey. Lord, your honour, what need your 
bonour mind the bill now ? sure your honour maj' 
pay it any time. [Courieaes^ 

Lack. Very true, Mrs. Casey, so I can. 

[Puts up the Pur9€» 

Mrs. Casey, But, however, since your honour in- 
sists upon paying it now, you shall see it — Here, Hob ! 
ICaliwg.'] Squire Lackland's bill — then Heavens save 
your handsome face, and your handsome hand, and 
your handsome leg — ptetend to be without money ! 
'^^Oh dear, how jokish these gentlemen are J-— Here, 
Boby Squire Lackland's bill^^quick, quick ! 

[Exit Mrs. Casey and SERVAiiTTs. 

Lack. I am sure, Vm vastly obliged to Colonel 
Epaulette, for this recruit of finance, if 'twas only to 
irescue me from this Irish harpy — Comt', I do very 
well — Oh, lucky, lucky cards ! -after paying her 
bill, I shall have as much as will si t me up at the faro 
bank—^ Demit, I mustn't — cannot think of thi^ gro- 
cer's daughter — vile city bulls and bears — no, no. 
Tally ho may have her---Ob, here be comes ! 

Enter Talltho, crossing quicks and singing. 

Oh, Tallyho ! 

T(Ul. Couldn't stop to speak to i^ duke<^not even a 
derk of the course. 

Lack. rU bet you fifty guineas, you stop wjtli me 
though. 

t3i. But my little doe Doll waits for me at Colonel 
Epaulette's — a word*^»be'i going off with o^e — 90 I 

I 
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must leave my match in the hands of my jockeys — 
Sohoy pu^ ! [Goitig. 

Lack, A word. 

Tall. What the devil, d'ye think people of business 
can stand gabbling — lose time with people that's got 
no money — this is a place of sport, and those that 
can't 

Lack. What d ye mean, sir — gabbling ! — Can't 
sport ! — Sir, I have spirit, and ability — 

[ShoKS the Purse. 

Tail. Spunk and rhino ! 

Lack. Gabble — can't sport — there — [Gives him the 
Purse, and takes out a Pack of Cards.] the highest card 
against that, if you dare — Can't sport ! — You shall 
find me spunk. 

Tall. You're spunk — tol de rol lol — At you, my 
merry harrier. 

Lack. [Cutting the Cards.] Trey. 

Tall. [Cutting.] His nob. — I have won ! 

[Mimickmg Lackland, and 'puts up the Purse. 

Lack, Damnation ! [Tally ho sings, gotitg.] Tal- 
lyho, you'll never miss it — return me the purse. 

TaU. The purse — to be sure, my dear boy, you 
shall- have it — there's the purse. 

[Takes out the Money, and throws him the empttf 
Purse. 
Sings.] " Then he leap'dffcer Lord A/iglis's WaUy 
And seem'd to say, little I value you alU* 

[Exit, singing. 

Lack. Perdition seize cards, dice — every cursed 
tool of fortune — that infernal — blind — partial hag ! 
Oh here comes Mrs. Casey, with her sedan chair, 
and brown musket, upon me — what — what shall I do ? 

£f«/erMRS. Caset, Waiters, Boots, Cook, S^c. 

Mrs. Casey, Here, your honour — here's your ho- 
nour's bill — Bob has drawn it out fairly — 
1 3 
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Lack. Damn you and Bob! 

Mrs, Casey. What d'ye say, honey ? 

Lack, What, do you think a gentleman has noUiing 
eUe to do, but to encumber his pockets, and to curry 
about lumps of cursed, heavy gold, whea you aoaI 
Bob take a fancy to thrust long scrawl papers ioto 
his hand ? 

Mrs. Casey. Why, didn't you desire me to g^t your 
bill ? and hadn't you your purse out just now t^ p^y 
me? 

Lack. There, you see my purse out just hqw^ but 
nothing in that. 

Mrs. Casey. Well, upon my honour, this is « pretty 
caper ! — all because I'm a lone woman^ s^ tUereV 
no doing without a bit of a man after all. 

Lack. Welly I find marriage is the dernier report 
after all. 

1 Waiter. Your honour will remember tbe wrait- 
ers ? 

Cook. The cook, your honour ? 

Boots. Your honour won't forgjCt Jack Boots ? 

Lack. Jack Boots too !— Scoundrels — saucy — inSi- 

pertinent — insolent 

\Prites of Waitkji, Cook, 4-p> 

Enter Lepoche. 

Lep. Monsieur Lackland, I hear you have bookecT 
up some cash ; so, before it's all gone, pay me my mo- 
ney. 

hack. You too !~^you little infernal miscreant, I'll 
pay you ! [Beats Hm, 

Lep. Ah misericorde ! Ah pauvre moi ! [Exit, 

Lack. In spite of figs, raisins, canvass sleeves, and 
moist 4ugar, have at Miss Bull, of Garlick Hill, and 
Jier four&core thousand,! [£art^« 
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Enter LiLTocniL^peepuig. 

Lep. Vat, is he gone ? [Softfy.] Tif veil for him h^ 
is gone; Monsieur Lackland, you be von damned 
scoundrel, villain of de rogue — ^rascal! [VmmimgJ} 
%jxi 1 voud break you r 

Enter RoBiv,/roifi Mks. Ca8Xt*9 Home. 

Jiobin. I say, master — 

lep. [Starts, muckfrigktened.] Heigho ! Oh, if it ' 
bad been Monsieur Lackland, how I voud — hem !— > 
yat you vant, Monsieur? [Imperunuh* 

Robin, What do I want ? I want you, if you're thp 
French tailor. 

Lep, Oh, I must not affront my customer — [AMeI\ 
Vel, sir, I be de taileur, a votre service. [Bonv. 

Robin, Then, my master. Sir John Bull, is ever so 
impatient for you. 

Lep, Oh, Sir John fiull — Ah, to take measure of 
him, for de new clothes — malpestei I ave as much 
business as de grand financier. 

Robin, Will you come? 

Lep, Aprez vons, monsieur. 

Robin. What? 

Lep. After you, monsieur. 

^ibin. Ohi [Exeunt^ htTOcni.fCeremon%owily,, 
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SiE Jew's Apartments in the Hotels 

Enter First Waiter, introducing Coloitex. 
Epaulette in an English Dress. 

Colonel E, Only tell Sir John and my Lady dc 
Bull, dat Colonel Epauktte is cpme to vait «n deip. 
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Waiter. Sir! 

Colonel E. Dat Colonel Epaulette is come to vait 
on dem. 

Waiter. I shall, sir. [Exit. 

Colonel £. By all I can hear, de must be vile bour- 
geois, but on account of my lord's recommendation, 
I must show dem some civility, and Squire Tallyho 
tells me, dey have a fine daughter too — Ay, my Eng- 
lish dre^s is lucky upon de occasion — dey must be von- 
derfuUy pleased vid it. Lepoche, my taileur, has 
not been in London for noting, and I am much oblige 
to Mr. Lackland for his advice in my affairs — 1 hope 
dey did tell my Ladyde Bull too, dat I vas coming to 
vait on her. [RetireSm 

Enter Sir John Bull, in a Paswmyand Robin. 

Sir J.'B.. You've been, sirrah, but where have you 
been ? 

Robin, Why, wasn't I sent for the French tailor? 

Sir J. B, The French tailor ! Oh, to take measure 
of me — well, where is he ? 

Robin, I don't know, he came into the house with 
me. 

Sir J. B, Very well ; since it must be so, go, and 
send him here. — [Exit Robin.] Ha ! ha ! ha ! any 
thing to please mademoiselle my wife, since I must be 
a jackanapes, and have a French lailor, ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Oh, 'gad here he is ! 

Colonel E. Oh, dis must be Sir John — [Aside.} 
Sir, I am your most obedient servant. 

Sir J. B. Servant, friend ! 

Colonel E. I presume, you are Sir John de Bull. 

Sir J. B. Ay. 

Colonel E. Sir, I have receive a iettre, from my 
friend de Duke 

Sir J. B. His friend the Duke — what a grand tailor 
it is ! [Aside. 

Colonel E^ lave great reason to tink I am dear 
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to him, and be recommend you to me in de higbest 
terms. 

Sir J, B, Sir, if you are dear to your iriendf, no 
doubt but your terms will be bigfi to me. 

Cohncl E. Sir ! 

Sir J, B. Howevo*, since my wife will have it so— 
uut with your shears. 

Colonel E. Sir! 

Sir J. B. Let's see your book of patterns. 

Colonel. E. Pattern ! 

Sir J. JB. Yes, to chuse my colour. 

Colonel E, I carry de colour ! vat, you take me for 
tn ensign ?— but I excuse, as de custom of your coun- 
try ^ives^i privilege — 

Sir J, B, I can't answer for my countiy, but you 
shall have my custom — Now, pray, friend, bow many 
inen may you have ? 

Colonel E. About a tousand. 

Sir J. B. [Aside."] A thousand journeymen ! must 
have great business. 

Colonel E» About a tousand in my regiment. 

Sir J, B, Oh, you work for a regiment f 

Colonel £• York ! I no understand vat be mean — 
Sir, de ladies 

Sir J. B. You understand the work for the ladies ? 

Colonel E, Monsieur, in compliance vid the lettrt 
of his grace, I shall show every civilite, and, if you 
please, vi|l ave de honour of introduce my Lady de 
Bull, and mademoiselle, her daughter, to de prince. 
I Sir. J. B. You ! My Lady Bull introduced by a 
tailor ! 

Colonel E. Tailor! Aha! Sir, if you verenotan 
Englishman, your life — ^y our life, sir, should answer for 
dis affront — but from my respect to your country, I 
pardon you. 

SirJ.B, Aft'ont! What! are you ^love ypur biir 
"Oness, you proud monkey, you ? 

Mmel E. You are under some gross ^ttptt oryM 
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arc a person void of manners — ^if de former, you are 
a fool by nature; if de latter, a clown by habit— aod 
as both is beneath my resentment, I sail look to my 
noble friend for an explanation of dis affront offered 
to Colonel Epaulette. [Exit. 

Sir J. B. Colonel Epaulette ! Oh, the devil ! what 
a blunder I have made ! — [Calls out,] My lady — my 
Lady Bull! 

Enter Lady Bull. 

Ladtf B, What's the matter-— what's the matter now 
with you, Sir John? 

Sir J, B, The mischief to play — here has been 
Colonel Epaulette, and I unfortunately mistook him 
for the French tailor that I expected, to take orders 
for my new clothes. 

Ladj/ B, Sir John, why will you ever attempt to 
speak to persons of distinction ? ~ Take a Colonel of 
the Gendesarmcs for a tailor — how absurd ! — [CallsJ] 
Who waits? — Sir John, pray stay and explain this 
affair. 

Sir J, B, Me ! — damme, 1 wouldn't face him again 
for the pay of his whole regiment. [Exii^ 

Lady B^ [Passionately.] Who waits, I say? 

Enter Robin. 

Show that gentleman up stairs* 

Robin. Who, madam ? 

Lady B, The tailor, as your master calls him* 

Roibin. The tailor — oh, here he comes, madam. 

[ExU. 

Lady B. Ay, here is the colonel, endeed — no regi- 
mentals — yes, I heard of his dressing entirely in the 
English manner. 

Enter Lepoche. 

[Courtesies very respectfully,] Sir, I almost blush to 
see you, and scarce know how to apologize for Sir 
John's mistake. 
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Lep. Madam, I vait upon Sir John^ to— 

Lady B, Really, sir, he's ashamed to appear in your 
presence, after but he has contracted such un- 
fashionable habits, that he 

Lep, Madam, I vill equip him vid de fashionable 
habit, dat he need not shame to appear in de royal 
presence. 

I/idy B. Sir, you have had a loss to-day f 

Lep, Qui, I lose my lodger. 

Lady B, By this day's running? 

Lep. Oui, thev did run away. 

Lady B, Sir, 1 mean the match. 

Lep. Oui, dey make de match. 

Lady B. But, sir, 1 wish better success to your 
Joan. 

Lep. [Jside.] Success to my Joan ! 

Lady B. But, for all your turf amusements, I dare 
say, you are a great ra^n in the cabinet^— in commit- 
tees — privy councils, and beard of works. 

Lep, Board of vorks ! \Aside.'\ Ay, she mean my 
shopboard. 

Isady B. And, I warrant, you are in all the deep 
French political secrets— you know all the ministers' 
measures. 

Lepr Oui, I take all deir measures. 

Lady B, We were informed, sir, in Paris, that you 
were much with the prince. 

Lep. Oui, I am quite free in de family. 

Lady B. And, when it suits you to introduce us to 
his highness — 

Lep. Me? non! — de prince? I could introduce 
you to de head butler indeed — 

Lady B. Introduce us to the butler! — Ay, ay, from 
Sir John's rustic behaviour, the colonel here, thinks 
us fit for no better company. 

Enter Sir John, Lbpoche takes out Pattern-Book^ 
Oh, Sir John, I have been tindeavouring to apologize 
for you, to the colonel here. 
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Lep. [Looh about.] Colonel ! 

Sir J* B. Egad, I fancy this is the tailor^ indeed. 

Lep. I am, at your service^ sir. 

Lady B. How ! 

Sir J, B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! My lady, why will you 
pretend to speak to persons of distinction f— ^mistake 
a tailor, for a colonel, and a gendesarmes I ha ! ha ! 
ha! 

LttdpB. A tailor! then you're a very impudent 
little follow ! 

Lep. Veil, miss, your moder voud not 6all me so. 

Sir J. B. Her mother* you villain I 

Lady B. Sir John, pray don't abuse the young 
man. 

SirJ.B. Abuse! You little rascal, how dare you 
have the impudence to be taken for a colonel ? — Get 
away, this instant, or, I'll crop you^ with your own 
shearsr-^Get along, you rascal. 

[Pushes out LepoChb. 

Enter Robin. 

Robin. Madam, there's Miss Dolly gone off,— ^and 
Mrs. Casey says, it's upon some marriage sdieme, or 
other. 

Lady B. My daughter! 

Sir J. B. My Doll I 

itabin. And from what I can learn from Squire Tal« 
lyho's man, she's to meet his master. 

Lady B. There's your honest Yorkshir^man, Sir 
John Bull ! 

Robin, I think they say, sir, she's gone to Colonel 
Epaulette's lodge. 

Sir J* B» Ay, there's your honourable Frenchman, 
my Lady Bull !-^but, come along — 1*11 have my 
daughter ! — Rob me of my child ! — Oh, for a search 
warrant ! — Qb, for an English jury ! Come along. 
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SCENE 1X1. 



An Apartmemt in the Colokbi's Lodg€. 



Enter Colonel Epaulette and Miss DollT 
Bull. 

Colonel E, Miss, I do congratulate my felicity in 
meeting of you. 

Miss DoUy B, Vm sure, I'm much obliged to you, 
indeed, Colonel. 

Colonel E. [Aside^l If I could get her, instead oi 
my dlle de opera, I should be up vid her fieider, for 
calhi^ mc a tailor. 

Miss Dolly B. [Aside^ looking out.] Lord, 1 wonder 
what keeps Squire TaUyho I 

Colonel E, Miss, vas you ever in love ? 

Miss DoUy B. Not above nine times, I thank you, 
sir. ICourtesiei, 

Colonel E. Hey I 

Miss Dolly B, Nine ! Yes, three times before I got 
out of my slips — twice at Uiickney boarding school. 
—I don't reckon my guitar-master — then Frank 
Frippety— Mr. Petti toe*-^No< sir, only eight, for I 
never would listen to the handsome staymaker, of 
Duck Lane. 

Colonel E. Miss, vill you ht in love de ninth time^ 
«nd ran avay vid mef 

Miss Dolly B. Lord, sir^ are you going to run 
sway ? 

Cotimel E, Oui, I vill scamper off vid you* 

Miss Dolly B. Oh, now I understand you-^but 
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why scamper off, sir, when Ym su^c mamma would 
consent ? 

Colonel E, Oui, consent — but dat is so mechan- 
ique !-^ 

Miss Dolly B, True, sir, it does sound of Bow bell; 
and, as you say, scampering off is such a funny thing, 
he! he! he}^— [Aside,] Ecod, Tve a great mind, if I 
should, how Squire Tally ho would be surprised ! 

Colonel fi. A lions, ma chere. [Going. 

Miss Dolly B. Stop, will you excuse me afterwards 
to Squire Tallyho? 

Colonel E. For vat? 

Miss Dolly B, Because I promised to rurt away 
with him. 

Colonel E. Indeed ! 

Miss Dolly B, Yes, but don't tell mamma — Sure, 
'twas for that I came here to meet him. 

Colonel E. Yes, but here I come fihi. 

Miss Dolly B. True, sir, and first come, first served, 
as pa used to say, in the shop at heme — he! he! he ! 

Colonel E» Come, then, my dearest angel ! — Aha — 
Stay, mademoiselle, I vill order my gentilhomme to 
pack up some poudre, and pomade, and my dancing 
pump, as von cannot tell vat may happen — den, hey 
for love and pleasure ! \^Exit, 

Miss Dolly B. [Calling after him^ Colonel, make 
haste! 

Tall [Without,] Halloo, Doll! hip, my dainty 
Dolly! 

Miss Dolly B. Squire Tallyho !— Oh, dear, what 
shall I do ? 

Enter Tallyho. 

Tall. Well, Doll, are you ready, my sweet Gosling? 
— -I've got a fine rosy, drunken friar here — but, when 
I get you over into Yorkshire, we'll be married over 
again — ^you remember my chaplain, honest Parson 
Thump? 
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Miss Dolly B. Lord, Squire, don't tell me of* Par- 
son Thump — what kept you 80 long ? — here have I 
been crying my eyes out for you. 

TaU. ^Crying — fudge— show — why, your eyes do 
look as if — Ah, come now, you've an onion in your 
handkerchief? 

Miss Dolly B. No, indeed, as I hope for— >he ! he ! 
he! 

Tall. Now, now, there— now, what's that for ? 

Miss Dolly B. 1 was laughing, to think of our mar- 
riage. 

Tall. I begin to think, marriage is no laughing mat- 
ter, Doll — now, I tell you truly, I like you as well as 
nny thing I ever saw — Good points — fancy, thirteen 
hands high, and, by my lady's account, rising nineteen 
years last grass — but I tell you some things you must 
learn, to be my wife. — My mother, you must know, 
was a fine lady, all upon the hoity-toities, and so, good 
for nothing — Says father to me, one evening, as the 
]ast whiff of his fourth pipe sighed to the tears of the 
third tankard — Gaby, my dear boy, never marry a 
woman that can't breakfast on beef — carve a goose — 
won't withdraw from table*, before *' King and consti- 
tution," and sing a jolly song at first bidding — and 
then, says he, \Snore8.'\ take care o'the girls, Gaby — 
and dropping asleep — yes, father, says I, I'll take care 
o'the girls — and with that, I slipped a brace of yellow 
boys out of his purse, and, next day, bought Peggy 
Trundle, the housemaid, a pair of Bath garters, silver 
shoe-buckles, and a marquisate pin, for her sto- 
macher, he ! he ! he ! ' 

Miss Dolly B. 1 shouldn't ha' thought of your en- 
tertaining ihe with your old father's pipe, and Peggy 
Trundle's stomachers — if you're come here to run a- 
way with me, why, do the thing at once, and let's 
have no more talk about it. 

Tall. True, Doll, such a fortune as yours, don't of- 
fer every day — I've a chaise at the door, and a sulky 
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for Father PominiOi and, as yoar dad may i^^< 
for pursuing us, I won't depend upon those rascal! j 
French postboys — it's all crack, smack, jabber, grin, 
and bustle — great noise, and little work, with them — 
Not no, rU put on a jacket and great boots — ^a good 
disguise too — Fil drive you myself, gee up, my qucsex? 
•*-yo*'U see how well tatter the road^--do it there, 
whipcord — shave the signpost — Ah, softly up hill, 
good Bully-^bit of hay to cool their mouths*— pint o' 
twopenny, and a new lash — then, spank the Unicom 
slapdash — Gee up— once we're coupled, let Sir John 
come whistle for you — Gee up-^Ab, Button-^o it 
there-- softly, my homes-**^gee-a]i 1 ha ! llmitaiing 



Mi99 DoUy B. Upon my word, this is clever — so, a 
gentleman can't jgo to be married, without bb great 
boots! and t'other youth couldn't go without hia 
dancing pumps-^Ecod, if one of my old sweethearts 
was to step in now, I am so vexed, I should be strong* 
ly tempted to give them both the double. 

Lackland. [Without:\ ph, the lad/s this way. 

Mm Dolly B. Who have we now ? I protest, the 
sprightly, elegant gentlemat), that sent papa for his 
snuffbox — he's a vastly pretty fellow 1 

Either Lacklakd. 

Lack. At last I have found her — J bate courtship 
-T-yio occasion here, I fancy — so sans ceremonie — hen 
gp^s — [4side.] Ma'am, your most obedient* — 

Miss Dolly B. How dVe do, sir? [A short Ccvrte^* 

Lack. Well, my dear, tis at last sotUadr— 

Miss DoUy B. Sir ! 

Lofik* Yes, tbpvgb with some difficulty ; I am now 
4i^erinin«d to marry you. 

MisB D(My B. Marry me ! 

Lack. A fact — but don't l^t your joy caiTy yQU 
away. 

Miis JJioUy fi^ yowll carry ipe away J 
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Lack, I said I would, and I never break my word. 

Miss Dolly B, Said ! to who, pray ? 

Lack, To myself— and you know, if a gentleman 

breaks his word lo himself, what d(*pendence can the 

world have on him — You're a fine creature — but I 

would not tell a lie for all the women in France. 

Miss Dolly B. [Aside.] What a high notion of ho- 
nour ! — a much handsomer man too, than cither Tal- 
lyho, or the colonel — Ecod, he's a charming, flashy 

beau ! — I have a great mind 

Lack, [Aside.] Just as I thought— of fifty lovers 
with this young lady, I see, the last is the most wel- 
come. 

Miss Dolly B, I vow, I've a mind — but pa says 
you've no money. 

Lack, Me! no money ! pleasant enough that, 'faith, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! — why, he might as well say I borrowed 
a guinea from him. 

Miss Dolly B, Ecod, now I remember, he did say 
it too. 

Lack. Oh, well, he was right — Why, what an old 
lying — but — he's your father, therefore let it be so, 
ha ! ha ! well, I have no money — [With pretended 
Irony,] 1 am the poorest dog in nature, ha ! ha! ha ! 

Well, that is very good, 'faith — such a joke 

Miss Dolly B. Joke? lord ,1 knew it was — I thought 
you must have been very rich, by your fine clothvs. 

Lack, Clothes — oh, I've only borrowed them from 
somebody, or other, you know — where could I get 
money to buy such clothes as these, ha! ha! ha! 
— well, this is excellent, ha ! ha! ha! 

Miss Dolly £. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I knew you must 
have a great estate. 

Lack. Me!— Oh, I haven't an acre, nor, may be, ft 
mansion in Herefordshire — nor, perhaps, I haven't a 
house in Portman Square. 

Miss Dolly B. Portman Square ! 
Lack, Without a guinea in the funds — ^perhaps^ at 
G 3 
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this moment, I haven't half a crown in the world, I'm 
luch a miserable dog, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Miss DoUy B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Estate in Hereford- 
shire ! — Oh, Lud ! then we can make, at least — ay, 
twenty hogsheads of cyder. 

Lack. Make cyder — hem! Oh, you elegant 

[Aside.] GarlickHill! 

Miss DoUy B» I've a monstrous mind — Now an- 
swer me one question, thit's all — If I should consent 
to run off with you, would you leave me standing here, 
for great travelling boots, or your dancing pumps ? 

hack. Me! Not for the Pigot diamond! 

Miss Dolly B, No? — come along. 

Lack, Where? 

Miss Dolly B, Lord, don't you know ? 

Lack, If we had but a chaise, and a priest — 

Miss Dolly B. One's in the house, and ('other's at 
the door below. 

Lack, Indeed I My dear, you're young, and frank 
-^I throw myself, and all my fortune, at your feet, 
in spite of figs, raisins, canvass sleeves, and moist su- 
gar — Oh, you amazing fine creature I 

Miss Ddly B, Oh, you astonishing charming man f 

[Exeunt n 

Enter Colonel Epaulette, speaks as entering. 

Colonel E. All is ready — AUons, ma chcre mude« 
moiselle. 

Enter Talltho, in French Boots^ SfC. speaks as en-- 
tering. 

Tall, Well, Doll, here I am, booted and pistoled— 
[Looks about.] How! 

Colonel E, Aha! de lady is gone. 

Tall, Ay, where is she gone ? 

Colonel E. Oui, vcre have you put her? 

TaU. [Resolutely.] Yes, tell me what you have done 
y^ith h^r 
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CoUntlE, Moi ? — I did leave hor here. 
TaiL You inean, you found her here, roaster 
poacher. 

Enter Sir John Bull. 

Tall. So, there, you wouldn't give your daughter 
to an honest Englishman, and now, she's whipped up 
by a poaching Frenchman \ — I give you joy of your 
son-in-law, roy old nag, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir J. B. [To Colonel E.] Where is DolU 

Colonel E, Ask dat gentleman dat did stole her. 

Sir J, B. Hearkye, you Yorkshire bite, you sbaVt 
rob me of my child. 

TaU. What, the devil, are you mad, old Holo- 
femes ! It'^ that there greyhound has whipped up lit* 
lie puss. 

Sir J. B. I believe it. 

Colonel E. Diable m'emportc — Zounds — Splutter 
afld oons — it is no such ting. 

Tall. It is. 

Colonel £. It is not — ^You are as wrong in dis, as 
when you took me for a taileur. 

Sir J. B, Where have you hid my child? restore 
ber, or, I'll Cressy and Agincourt i/o\x — I'll be a Black 
Prince to you. Why, Dolly Bull! [Calling.— Exit. 

Colonel E, Nay, but. Sir John 

Tall. I am so vexed and perplexed — Oh, if I had 
you at Dover, I'd fight you — ay, with a pair of 
queen Anne's pocket pistols. 

Colonel E. Monsieur, any thing to oblige you — I 
vil fight, or let it alone — all von to me — ma foi ! 
Who's there? [Calls.] Hey! Le Fleche, Justine!— 

[Exit. 

Tall. Oho ! since I find I am jockeyed in this match, 
I must look sharp to my other matches — See what 
Captain Henry has been about — ^This French pony is 
now in his own stall, and let him stay there — A silly 
^U ! to prefer monsieur, to such a tight lad as I ! — 
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but if I get once back to dear London, with a fob ful 
of French gold, see, if I let the finest lady in the lan< 
fetter my gamarets. 



SCENE IV. 



Lepoche's House. 



Enter Lepoche, strutting, 

Lep. Aha! 'tis certain dat lave someting in my air 
dat is grande — I wrong my bon addresse and figure, 
to stick to dis taileur trade; Oui, dat is dc reason of 
Madame Rosa's scorn. If de Lady de Bull did take 
me for a colonel, dressed as I vas, vat must I be a-la- 
mode de noblesse ? — Aha ! I have a tought ; I vill sur- 
prise Madam Rosa into de love for my person! [5/agj.] 
Oui, le Marquis de Papillon clothes fit me exacte- 
ment — how lucky I did not take dem home yesterday ! 
— Aha ! Oh, here come de Madame Rosa ! [Retires, 

Enter Rosa. 

Rosa, Ah, could I again behold my dearest lord — 
every separation, from those we love, seems a chasm 
in existence — No danger, I think, from my brother 
Henry ; he's now too busy with his own love, to give 
any interruption to mine : and, yet, I think, had his 
passion for this young lady but commenced previous 
to that of Lord Winlove's for me, Henry would not 
now lament the life, which, he imagines, he has taken. 

Enter Lepoche m a ttmdry Dress — Kneels before her. 
Rosa. [Not recollecting him,] Pray, sir, if I may — 
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Lcp. Heigho ! Behold de gentilhomme dal lo?e m 
you — throw your arms round my neck like solitaire, 
asd give me kiss, my charming fair. 

Rosa. Trifling — Impertinent ! 

Lq9. Impertinent — Aha ! [Rises in a Pommhi.] Do 
you know who you talk to, mademoiselle i — Imperti* 
nent ! — ^Yoo are great lady, indeed, but I vas just 
Dowy (little as you may tink of me) taken for a colo- 
ndy by my Lady de Bull, though, perhaps, not so 
great as you, but, by gar, she vas tree times as big — 
Impertinent ! — See, I vill be revenge — may I never 
set a stitch, but I viil have satisfaction — I am en- 
rag6! 

Enter Naknette. 

You, Nannette« stand out of my valk, or I may put 
my feet upon you. 
i^on. Oh, lud, what's the matter ? 

Rasa* Nannette, step with mc into my chamber. 

[Etii. 

Lep. Dere you may stay in your chamber — Aha! 
since you scorn me, Madame Runavay, I vill deli«- 
ver you up to de Lady Abbess. 

JVofi. But Miss Rosa wants me. 

Xep. I vant you, and I am your maitre — [Towards 
the Door,] you vant a gentilhomme, do you ? — but, 
dere, madam, you may play vid your pincushion — 
vantrebleu! Aha; I am so fine and clever, I must 
ave somebody — Nannette, you come and kiss me. 

i^<zfi. Pooh! Nonsonse! 

Lep. Comment! 

Nan. Lud, sir, what signifies your strutting about 
there like a jackdaw, and there's the foreman waiting 
to take home that suit ot cloihps on you. [Exit, 

Lep. So — I vas just now impertinent, and now I 
am jackdaw — fort bien ! — de devir« in all dp vomen 
about me to-^ay — [Knocking without,] Malpeste!-^ 
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[Looking.] here is dat Lord Winlove returned again — 
By gar, he vill cut my throat — best hide a littel. 

Enter Lord Winlove. 

Lord IV . No, I cannot drive her from my heart — \ 
let me not condemn her too hastily — I'll first know to 
a certainty who accompanied her from this house yes- 
terday morning — My death, from that rencontre with 
Henry, is everywhere believed, and even a reward 
offered for ap[»rehcndinghim — Well, one comfort, Fm 
a living witness of his innocence — But now for his 
lovdy sister — Ah, see where she sits! dissolved in 
grief and tears. [Runs out to her* 

Enter HeKry. 

Henry, Here you, Lepoche ! Where is this fellow ? 
— what has he done with Rosa? 'Pray Heaven she 
ha'n't given him the slip ! Now, with Tallyho's con- 
sent, and the amiable Celia's acceptance of my pas- 
sion, Tve no alloy to my golden delights, but the 
mournful memory of Lord Winlove, thus revived, in 
my unhappy sister's recent elopement. — Was she still 
in possession of her unsullied name, I, of my Celia's 
love, and the esteem of such a friend as Lord Winlove 
could have been — Fortune might do her worst, 

AIR. — HENRY. 

Let Fame sound her trumpet j and cry^ " To the war /** 

Let glory re-echo the strain; 
The full tide of honour may flow from the scar^ 

And heroes may smile on their pain. 
The treasures of autumn let Bacchus display^ 

And stagger about with his bowl. 
On science^ let Sol beam the lustre of day. 

And wisdom give light to the soul. 
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Ltt India utifold her rich gems to the view. 

Each virtue f each joy to improve ; 
Ohf give me ihefriendy that I know to be true. 

And the fair, that I tenderly love ! 
What's glory, hut pride f ,A vain bubble^ iifamCf 

And riot, the pleasure of wine. 
What's riches, but trouble ? and title's a name ; 

But friendship and love, are divine. 

Enter Lord Winlove and Rosa. 

Henry. Lord Winlove alive ! 

Lord W, Sorry to see me so, Henry ? 

Henry. I own, my lord, I am surprised, yet rejoice 
to find my hand guiltless of blood, and you still pos- 
sessed of power to heal my honour, in doing justice to 
my unhappy sister. Forgive my former weakness, I 
now only appeal to your humanity. 

Lord W. My dear Henry, I never looked upon 
your sister, but with the ardent wish, of an honour- 
able connexion— a jealous honour hurried you to 
rashness, and the fondest love rendered roe impru- 
dent : thus, we see, the noblest principles, if guided 
only by our passions, may prove destructive. 

Enter Celia, running, 

Celia. Oh, my dear Captain ! but I didn't know 
you bad company — a thousand pardons — [Courtesies 
round.] but, upon my word, I don't know how to apo- 
logize for this strange intrusion of mine — Captain, 
don't be vainj if 1 make this horrible news of your 
danger, an excuse for my coming hither. 

Henry. A thousand thanks for this kind solicitude ! 
— My lord — Sister — give me leave to introduce a 
lady, \\ ho, I hope, will soon honour our family by the 
dearest tie. 

Miss DoUy B. [Without.] Run, husband, or they'll 
catch us. 
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Enter Lackland and Miss Dolly Bull. 
Lack. Let's rally, and face the enemy. 

Enter Sir John and Lady Bull. 



Sir J. B. So, you're a pretty jade ! but I'll 

[Advanch^ 

Lack. No abuse. [^^c^ Aim 

Sir J. B. What ! not my own daughter ? 

Lack. Nobody must abuse my wife. 

SirJ.B. Wife! I shall go mad ! — ray daughtei 
married lo a fellow that I saw this morning in white 
shoes, and a black shirt ^ 

Ladj/ B. Ay, you would have English. 

Sir J, B. I hope he's a fogue. [Lackland bows. 

Henry. Your sou-in-law \ 

Sir J, B. If he was myself — I hope he's a rogue— 

Lady B. Tell me Dolly, how dare you take up 
mrhh that person ? 

Miss Dolly 6. ^Vhy, Id, mamma ! when the Colc- 
nel and 'Squire Tallybo l^ft me, I was glad to catch 
at any body. 

Lack. What's that you say, Mrs. Lackland ? — I'm 
tery much obliged toyou— *yoti have done me infinite 
honour i [Makes a low Bow. 

JEff^cr Tallyho. 

TdU. &fa, #haty have you all got about the wamng* 
post here ? 

Miss DoUy B. Y^, and now, you may canter off to 
Newmarket. 

Tall. Lackland, I give yoo joy of link Oiager, for 
the was never good, egg, or bird. 

£ii^er Colonel Epaulette. 

Colcmtl E. How do you, good folkd^ dtfuAme) Ah, 
Miss Dolly coquin, run away I 
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Miss Dotty B, Yes, ColoDel, and didn't even wait 
for my dancing pumps! 

Colonel E. How is my good Ladv de Bull ? leounds ! 

Lady B. Sir, if you're a Frenchman, behave like 
one. 

Colonel E, I vill never behave myself, damme! 

Tall. Oh, Captain, you made the betts against my 
mare — when do we share, my Trojan ? 

Henry, Sir, I don't understand 

TaU. Why, didn't I pay forfeit, and let the colonel's 
Black Prince walic over the course to-day \ 

Henry, And, seriously, did you dare to think that 
rd join in such a scandalous aAkir? 

Tall, Then you may fling your cap at Celia. 

Henry, Hush ! you laid me five thousand your- 
self — consent to my marriage with your sister, or I'll 
proclaim you, not only here, at Fontainbleau, but at 
every racecourse in England. 

Tall. I'm had — yes, and tricked, choused, slanged, 
and banged ! Celia, take him- against the field — cle- 
ver — has nicked me, that have nicked hundreds } 

Henry. I fancy, the first real good ever prodnced 
by gaming ; our winning is but a decoy, its joys, built 
upon the grief of others, and our losses stop but in 
ruin, or dishonour. 

TalL May be so ; but, as I set out a young pigeon, 
111 die an old rook. 

Sir J. B. But how shall I get this rook [To Lack- 
land.] out of my pigeon<house ? 

Colonel E. Ah, pauvre Lackland I I ave procure de 
commission for you, in my regiment. 

Lack. Thank you, Colonel; but while I can raise 
the price of a drumstick, Til never draw a sword 
against my country. 

5f> /. B. What 1 — ^your hand, my Briton ! — you 
shall never want a nail for your hat, in my parlour, 
at dinner time — you .shall post my books, and take 
the whip hand of my lady's gig on a Sunday. 

H 
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Lack, Drive a gig ! My dear dad, you shall rattle 
up in your vis-a-vis. to the astonishment of ail Gar^ 
lick Hill. 

Sir J B. My dearee and I ride, side by side, in a 
vis-a-vis! ha! ha! ha! 

TalL Yes, and if you whip your gig down to 
Yorkshire, I'll mount her ladyship upon Whirligig, 
and, Sir Jackey, my lad, up you go again upon Kick* 
him- Jenny. 

Sir J, B, ril see you astride the dragon, upon Bow 
steeple, first — but now Tl} invite you all to the British 
Lion, where French claret shall receive the zest of 
English hospitality — £h, my Antigallican son-in-law I 

Lack, Well said, Bull ; but mind, Fll have no illi* 
beral prejudices in my family — general national re- 
flections, are unworthy the breast of an Englishman ; 
and, however in war, each may vindicate his country's 
honour, in peace, let us not know a distance, but th« 
Streights of Dover. 

FIKALE. 

Lord W. This patriot fircy within each hearty 

For ever let tis nourish. 
Rosa. Of Glory ^ still the golden martf 
May England everjhurish! 
Henry. Letfashion^ with her gUtt'ring train^ 

Abroad^ awhile deceive us; 
Celia. fVe long to see dear home again^ 
The hoe of England must remain^ 
And that can never Uace us. 

This patriot JirCf Spc. 
Sir J- B. My future range. 

The Stock Exchange, 
*Tis there I'll mend my paces ; 
Nor gig, nor nag. 
Jack Bull shall drag. 
To French j*or E^lish races, 
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LadyB. At feast, or haU^ 
At Grocer^ HaU, 
*Tis there I'll mend my facet ; 
Yet nothing keep 
Me from a peep^ 
At French or English races; 

CHORUS. 

Kaw of each doubt and perplexity eaidf 

From Fontainbleau toe prance j 
In hopes xoith our errors our friends viU be pleas'dp 

As 'tis ^mr way in France* 



Till EN 9. 
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REMARKS. 



WiA ft dotrble respect for talents, and for misfor- 
tune, these Remarks are begun. 

The present comedy is written by OTCeeffe, who saw 
not the traces of his pen as be marked the paper ; ^ 
whote days pass away, uncheered by the sun or any 
visible object; hxtt whose mind supports with re- 
signation hfs bitter calamity, and is enlightened by 
ima^nation, whilst his eyes are shut in utter darkness. 

Were each close imitator of an authoi^s style pu- 
nishable by law, like the perpetrator of other wrongs, 
Mr. CKeeffe might have been an independent, though 
not a happy man; for that source of a ne^ kind of mirth, 
termed by some exquisite Aonsense, of which he was 
the first discoverer, made the town so merry, that, 
like good wine, he might haVe sold it at any price ; 
but this rich jiiice of hilarity, polltited by the false 
spirit of imitation, at length gaivea stupor to those, whom 
the beverage had before revived ; atid the pure and th« 
adulterated became distastefdl together. 

this comedy is the only attempt of the author to 
produce a drama above opera and farCe. His pro- 
ductions, in the latter species of writing, are perfect 
compositions : nothing of the kind can be superior to 
his '* Agreeable Surprise,'' and his " Son-in-Law * 
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He has a number of other farces of little less attrac- 
tion ; such as " Peeping Tom.'' — ^Another class aftei 
that, and each possessing infinite fancy, whim, and 
novelty. Still success did not follow all his produc- 
tions : a few years past he wrote very frequently, and 
sometimes too hastily. 

On the first night of representing any of those 
whimsical dramas, amidst loud peals of laughter at 
the comic dialogue or incidents, there was generally a 
most afi[ecting spectacle behind the curtain. (YKeeffey 
stone-blind, (not an affliction of birth, but of late 
years) led by his little son, as a guide, down to the 
stage-door — ^to the lock of which he would anxiously 
place his ear to catch the quickest information how. 
his work was received — and when, unhappily hisses 
from the audience would sound louder than applause 
— ^in strong agitation he would press his hands to each 
side of his head, as if he had yet one sense too much. 
Thus he would remain, without sight or hearing, till 
some unexpected sally of humour in his drama once 
more put the house in good temper, and they would 
begin to laugh and applaud; — on which, his son, 
rapid as lightning, would pull him by the elbow, and 
cry out, " Now, father, listen again." 

*^ Wild Oats," would not disgrace an author of 
much higher pretensions in dramatic writing than 
Mr. O'Keeffe. There is great pleasantry throughout 
the play, many natural touches of simplicity, and 
some well-written dialogues and sentiments. The plot 
is interesting, the characters new, or at least in new 
situations, and the whole forms an evening's entertain- 
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ment for an auditor of taste — such a one having at the 
same time in his memory, certain popular sentences 
from certain well-known comedies and tragedies : for 
without intimate acquaintance with all the quota- 
tions made use of by the hero of the piece, it must 
totally lose its effect, and this hero appear like a 
madman. 

Perhaps, no comedy, on a first night, was ever 
more fortunate in a list of excellent comic acton 
to represent the characters. 

Lewis, in Rover, fervid as usual, seemed so cna* 
moured of his stage exploits, that every spectator for- 
gave him his folly, for the bewitching ardour with 
which he pursued it. 

In Epfaraim, the quaker, the spirit moved Munden 
—as it always does — to act just as he should do. 

Quick was on the London stage when this play 
was first performed, and though Sir George Thunder 
was by no means a part best suited to his abilities — 
yet Quick gave comic importance to all he undertook. 

Mr. Thomas Bianchard, since dead, played the little 
pan of Sim with wond'rous skill. 

Mrs. Pope (once Miss Young) was excellent in Lady 
Amaranth. 

And the silly Jane can never have so good a re- 
presentative as Mrs. Wells. 
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SCENE^—Part of Hampshire. 



WILD OATS. 



ACT THE FIRST. 

SCEMS I. 

A Parlour in Ladt Amaranth's House, 

Enter JoH^ Dory. 

John, Fine cruizing this! without flip or biscuit ! 
don't know who's the Governor of this here fort ; but 
if he can victual us a few — ^how hollow my bread 
room sounds ! [Striking his sides.] I'm sa empty as a 
stoved keg, and as tired as an old Dutchman — ^my 
obstinate master. Sir George, to tow. my old hulk 
—aboard the house, ha, hoy ! 

Sir Geo. [Without.] John! John Dory! 

John. [Sits.] I'm at anchor. 

Enter Sir George Thunder. 

Sir Geo. I don't know who's house we've got into 
here, John ; but I think, when he knows me, we may 
hope for some refreshment — Eh ! [Looking at John.] 
was not I your captain ? 

John. Yes ; and I was your boatswain. And what 
of all that? 

Sir Geo. Then how dare you sit in my presence, 
you bluff head? 

John. Why, for the matter of that, I don't mind; 
but had I been your captain, and you my boatswaiui 
B 2 
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the man, that stood by me at sea, should be welcome 
to sit before me at land. 

Sir Geo, That's true, my dear John ; offer to stand 
up, and, damme^ if I don't knock you down — zounds! 
I am as dry as a powder match — to sail at the rate 
often knots an hour, over fallow and stubble, from 
my own house, but half a league on this side of Gos- 
port, and not catch these deserters! 

John. In this here chase you wanted the ballast of 
wisdom. 

Sir Geo, How, sirrah ! hasn't my dear old friend, 
Dick Broadside, got the command of the ship I so 
often fought myself— to man it for him with expedi- 
tion, didn't I (out of my own pocket) offer two guineas 
over the king's bounty to every seaman that would 
enter on board her? Hav'n't these three scoundrels 
fingered the shot, then ran, and didn't I do right to 
run after them ? Damn the money ! I tio more mind 
that than a piece of clinker ; but 'twas the pride of my 
heart to see my beloved ship (the Eagle) well mann'd, 
when my old frieiid is the commander. 

John, But since you've laid yourself up in ordi- 
nary, retired to live in quiet, on your estate, and had 
done with all sea affairs — 

Sir Geo, John, John, a man should fwget his own 
convenience for his country's good. — ^Though Broad- 
side's letter said these fellows were lurking about 
this part of Hampshire, yet still it's all hide and 
seek. 

John, Your ill luck. 

Sir Geo, Mine, you swab ? 

John, Ay, you've money and gold ; but grace and 
good fortune have shook hands with you these nine- 
teen years, for that rogue's trick you play'd poor Miss 
Amelia, by deceiving her with a sham marriage, when 
you passed yourself for Captain Seymour, and then 
putting off to sea, leaving her to break her poor heart, 
mid since marrying another lady. 
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Sir Geo. Wasn't I forc'd to it by my father } 

John, — Ay; because she had a great fortiD, her 
death too was a judgment upon you. 

iS^trGeo.Why^you impudent dog-fish! — ^upbraid me 
for running into &lse bay, when you were my pilot } 
Wasn't it you, even brought me the false clergyman that 
performed the sham marriage with Amelia? 

John, Yes, you think so; but I took care to bring 
you a real clergyman. 

Sir Geo, But is this a time or place for your lec- 
tures ? At home, abroad, sea, or land, you will still 
badger me ! mention my Wild Oats again and—* you 
scoundrel, since the night my bedcurtains took fire, 
when you were my boatswain aboard the Eagle^ 
you've got me quite into leading strings — ^you snatch- 
ed me upon deck, and tossed me into the sea, — to save 
me from being burnt, I was almost drowned. 

John, You woiild but for me — 

SirGeo.YeSy you dragged me out by the ear, like, a 
waterdog — last week, 'cause you found the tenth bot- 
tle uncorked, you rushed in among my friends, and 
ran away with me; and, next morning Captain 
O'Shanaghan sends me a challenge for quitting the 
company, when he was in the chair! so, to save me 
from a headach, you'd like to've got my brains blown 
out. 

John, Oh, very well ; be burnt in your bed, and 
tumble in the water, by jumping into boats, like a 
. tight fellow as you are, and poison yourself with sloQ 
juice; see if John cares a piece of mouldy biscuit 
about it. But I wish you hadn't made me your va- 
let de shamber. No sooner was I got on shore, after 
five years dashing among rocks, shoals, and breakers, 
than you sets me on a hiffh-trotting cart horK, which 
knockt me up and down like an old bomb-boat in the 
Bay of Biscay, and here's nothing .to drink after all ! ^ 
Because at home you keep open house, you think every 
body else does the same. 
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Sir Geo. Wliy^ by sailing into this strange port, we 
may be more free tnasn welcome. 

John, Holla! HI never cease piping/till it calls up 
a drop to wet my whistle. [Exit, 

Sir Geo. Yes, (as John Dory remarks) I fear my 
trip through life will be attended with heavy squalls 
and foul weather. When my conduct to poor Amelia 
comes athwart my mind, it^s a hurricane for that day, 
and turn in at night, the ballad of *^ Marg^iret and 
William," rings in my ear. [Sings.] " In glided Mar- 
garets grimly ghost. Oh, zounds ! the dbmals are 
coming upon me, and can't get a cheering glass to— 
holloa ! 

Enter Efhraim Smooth. 

Eph. Friend, what wouWst thou have ? 

Sir Geo. Grog. 

Eph. Neither man nor wo^an of that name abideth 
here. 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha ! man and woman ! then if 
you'll bring me Mr. Brandy and Mrs. Water, we'll 
couple them, and the first chrld probably will be Mas- 
ter Grog. 

Eph. Thou dost speak in parables, which I under- 
stand not. 

Sir Geo. Sheer off with your sanctified poop, and 
liend the gentleman of the house. 

Eph. The owAer of this mansion is a maideB, and 
she approacheth. 

Enter LAJifY Amaranth. 

Ladp Am. Do i behead ? — It is ! how dost thou 
uncle? 

Sir Geo, Is it possible you can be ray niece, Lady 
M^ria AinaraAth Thuifider? 

Lady Am. I am the daughter of thy deceased bro- 
thci* Loftus, called Earl Thunder, but no lady, my 
name is Mary. 
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Sir Geo. But, sounds! how is all this? Eh! un- 
expectedly find you in a strange house, of which old 
Sly here tells me you're the mistress ; turned quaker, 
and disclaim your title ! 

Lady Am. Thou know'st the relation to whose care 
my &ther left me } 

Svr Geo. Well ! I know our cousin, old Dovehouse, 
wasaquaker! but I didn't suspect he would have 
made you one. 

Ladif Am, Being now gathered to his fadiers, he 
did bequeath unto me his worldly goods ; amongit 
them this mansion, and the lands around it. 

Eph. So thou becom'st and continue on^ of the 
fiiithfial. I am executor of his will, and by it, I can- 
not give thee, Mary, possession of these goods, but on 
those conditions. 

Sir Gee. Tell me of your thee's and thou's, quakei's 
wills and mansions ! I say, girl, though on the death 
of your father, my eldest brother, Loftus, Earl Thun- 
der, from your being a female, hu title devolved to 
his next brother, Robert ; though, as a woman, you 
can't be an earl, nor as a woman, you can't make 
laws for your sex and our sex, yet, as the daughter 
of a peer, you are, and, by Heaven, sh^l be called 
Lady Maria Amaranth Thunder. 

Eph. Thou makest too much noise, friend. 

Sir Geo. Call me friend, and I'll bump your block 
against the capstem. 

Eph. Yea, this is a man of danger, and I will leave 
Mary to abide it. [Exit. 

Sir G. 'Sfire, my lady— 

Lady Am. Title is vanity. 

Enter Zachakiah. 

Zach. Shall thy cook, this day, roast certain birds 
of the air, call'd woodcocks, and ribs of the oxen 
likewise? 
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Lady Am, All. ^ly uncle sojouraeth with me per- 
adventure, and my meal shall be a feast, friend Za- 
chariah. 

Zach, My tongue shall say so, friend Mary, 

Sir Geo. \Stf^€S him^ Sir George Thunder bids 
thee remember to call your mistress, Lady Ama- 
ranth. 

Zack, Verily, George. 

Sir Geo, George ! sirrah, though a younger bro- 
thef, the honour of knighthood was my reward for 
placing the glorious British flag over that of a daring 
enemy — therefore address me with respect. 

Zach. Yea, I do, good George. [Exit. 

Sir Geo. George and Mary ! here's levelling, here's 
abolition of title with a vengeance ! 

Lady Am, Kinsman, be patient ; thou, and thy son, 
my cousin Henry, whom I have not beheld, I think, 
these twelve years, shall be welcome to my dwelling. 
Where now abideth the youth ? 

Sir Geo, At the Naval Academy, at Portsmouth. 

Lady Am. May I not see the young man ? 

Sir Geo, What, to make a quaker of him? — No, 
no. But, hold, as she's now a wealthy heiress, her 
marrying my son Harry, will keep up and preserve 
her title in our own family too. [Aside,] Would'st 
thou really be glad to see him ? thou shalt, Mary. 
Ha, ha, ha ! John Dory ! [Callifig,] Here comes my 
valet de chambre. 

Enter John Dokt. 

^ohn. Why, sir— such a breeze sprung up! 

Sir Geo, Avast, old man of war ; you must instant- i 
ly convoy my son from Portsmouth. 

John, Then I must first convoy him to Portsmouth, 
for he happens to be out of the dock already. 

Sir Geo, What wind now ? 

Jokn* You know, on our quitting harbour — 
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Sir Geo. Damn yoor sea jaw, you marvellous dol- 
phin, give the contents of your logbook in plain Eng- 
lish- 

John. The young squire has cut and run. 

Sir Geo. What? 

John. Got leave to come to you : and master didn't 
find out before yesterday, that, instead of making for 
home, he had sheered off towards London ; directly 
sent notice to you, and Sam has traced us all the way 
here to bring you the news.. 

Sir Geo. What, a boy of mine quit his guns ? Ill 
grapple him. — Come, John. 

Lady Am. Order die carriage for mine uncle. 

Sir Geo. No, thank ye, my lady. Let your equi- 
page keep up your own dignity. I have horses here ; 
but I won't knock ^em up; next village is the channel 
for the stage — My lady, FU bring the dog to you by 
the bowsprit. — Weigh anchor ! crowd qftil ! and after 
him! [Exit. 

Enter Ephraim. [Peeping m.] 

Eph. The man of noise doth not tarry, then my 
spirit is glad. 

Lady Am. Let Sarah prepare chambers for my kinsr 
man, and hire the maiden for me that thou didst 
mention. 

Bph. Twill; for this damsel is passing fair, and 
hath found grace in mine eyes. Mary, as thou 
art yet a stranger in this land, and just taken posses- 
sion of this estate, the laws of society command thee 
to be on terms of amity with thy wealthy neigh« 
bours. 

Lady Am. Yea.; but while I entertain the rich, the 
hearts of the poor shall also rejoice; I myself will 
now go forth into the adjacent hamlet, and invite all 
that Cometh, to hearty cheer. 

Eph. Yea, I will (ustribute among the poor good 
books. 
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Ltdy Am. And meat and drink too, friend %ph- 
raim. In the fulness of plenty, they shall join \n 
thanksgiving for those gifts of which I am so unworthy, 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE II. 

A Road. 

Enter Harry Thunder, and Mii>ge foUaws, 
calling. 

Midge. I say, Dick Buskin ! harkye, my lad ! 

Harry. What keeps Rover? 

Midge. Vm sure I don't know. As you desired, 
I paid for our breakfast. But the devil's in that 
fellow ; every inn we stop at, he will always hang 
bdiind, chattering to the bar-maid, or chamber- 
maid. 

Harry. Or any, or no maid. But he's a worthy 
lad ; and I love him better, I think, than my own 
brother, had I one. 

Midge. Oh ! but, Dick, mind, my boy. 

Harry. Stop, Midge. Though 'twaS my orders, 
when I set out on this scamper with the players, (the 
better to conceal my quality,) for you, before people, 
to treat me as your companion ; yet, at the same 
time, you should have had discretion enough to re- 
member, when we're alone, that I am still your 
master, and son to Sir George Thunder. 

Midge. Sir, I ask. your pardon ; but by making 
yourself my equal, I've got so used to familiarity, that 
I find it curst hard to shake it off. 

Harry. Well, sir, pray mind, that familiaiity is all 
over now. My fjrolic's out, I now throw off the 
player, and shall directly return. My father must 
by this time, have heard of my departure from the 
academy at Portsmouth ; and, though I was deluded 
away by my rage for a little acting, yet 'twas wrong 
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of me to give the gay old fellow any cause of unca^ 



Midge, And, sir, shall you and I never act another 
scene together? Shall I never again play Colonel 
Standard for my own benefit ? Never again have the 
pleastireof caning your honour in the character of Tom 
Errand. 

Harry. In future, act the part of a smart hat audi 
coat brusher ; or I shall have the honour of kicking 
you in the character of an idle puppy. You were a 
good servant ; but I find, by letting you crack your 
jok^,' and sit in my company, you're grown qmte a 
rascal. 

Midge, Yes, sir, I was a modest, well behaved 
lad; but evil communication corrupts good man- 
ners. 

Harry. Begone, sirrah, 'till I call for you. 

[Exit Midge, grwnbHng, 

Harry. Well, if my father but forgives me. — ^This 
three month's excursion has shewn me some life, and 
a devilish deal of fun. For one circumstance, I shall 
ever remember it with delight. Its bringing me ac- 
quainted with Jack Rover. How long he stays ! Jack ! 
In this forlorn stroller, I have discovered quaiities'that 
honour hunum nature, and accomplishments that 
might grace a prince. I don't know a plcasanter fel- 
low, except when he gets to his abominable habit of 
quotation. I hope he will not find the purse I've hid 
in his coat pocket, before we part. I dread the mo- 
ment, but it's come. 

Raver. [Without.] " The brisk li-li-lightening I." 

Hary, Ay, here's the rattle. Hurried on by the 
impetuous fiow of his own volatile spirits, his life is a 
mpid stream of extravagant whim ; and while the se- 
rious voice of humanity prompts his heart to the best 
of actions, his features shine in laugh and levity. Stu- 
dying Bays, eh, Jack ? 

c2 
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Enter Rover. 

Rwer, " I am the bold Thunder." 

Harry, [Aside.] I am, if he knew but all. — ^Keep 
one standing in the road. 

Rover. Beg your pardon> my dear Dick ; but all 
the fault of — Plague on^t, that a man can't sleep and 
breakfast at an inn, then return up to his bedchamber 
for his gloves that he'd forgot, but there he must find 
chambermaids, thumping feathers and knocking pil- 
lows about, and keep one when one has afbirs and bu- 
siness. Ton my my soul, these girls' conduct to us 
is intolerable. The very thought brings the blood 
into my face, and whenever they attempt to serve, 
provoke me so, damme but I will, I will-r-An't I right, 
Dick? 

Harry. No ; " all in the wrong." 

Rover. No matter, Dick ; that's the universal play 
** all round the wrekini" but you are so conceited, be- 
cause, by this company you re going to join at Win- 
chester, you are engaged for high tragedy. 

Harry. And you for Rangers, Plumes, and Fopping- 
tons. 

Roiver, Our first play is Lear. I was devilish im- 
perfect in Edgar, t'other night at Lymington. 1 must 
look it over. [Takes out a book.] " Away, the foul 
fiend follows me l" Hollo \ stop a moment, we sball 
have the whole county after us. [Going. 

Harry. What now? 

Rover. That rosy faced chambermaid put me in 
such a passion, that, by Heaven, 1 walked out of the 
house, and forgot to pay our bill. [Going. 

Harry. Never mind. Rover, it's paid. 

Rover. Paid ! why, neither you nor Midge had mo- 
ney enough. No, really ! 

Harry. Ha, ha, ha! I tell you 'tis. 

Rover. You paid? Oh, very well. Every honest 
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fellow should be a stock purse. Come then, let's push 
on BOW. Ten miles to Winchester ; we shall be there 
by eleven. 

Harry, Our trunks are booked at the inn for the 
Winchester coach. 

Rofoer, '^ Ay, to foreign climates my old trunk I 
bear.'' But I prefer walking to the car of Thespis. 

Harry. Which is the way ? 

Rover, Here. 

Harry. Then, I go there. [Painti$ig oppotite.] 

Bacer.Ehl 

Harry. My dear boy, on this spot, and at this mo- 
ment, we must part. 

Eaoer. Part! 

Harry. Rover, you wish me well. 

Rover. Well, and suppose so. Part, eh ! What my- 
steiy and grand ? What are you at? Do you forget, — 
you. Midge, and I, are engaged to Truncheon, the ma- 
nager, and that the bills are already up with our 
names to-night to play at Winchester } 

Harry. Jack, you and I have often met on a stage 
in assumed characters ; if it's your wish we should 
ever meet again in our real ones, of sincere friends, 
without asking whither I go, or my motives for leaving 
you, when I walk up this road| do you turn down 
that.' 

Racer. Joke! 

Harry. I'm serious. Good b'ye ! 

Rover. If you repent your engagement with Trun- 
cheon, ni break off too, and go with you wherever-— 
[Takes him under the arm.] 

Harry. Attempt to follow me, and €ven our ac- 
quaintance ends, 

Rffver. £h ! 

Harry. Don't think of my reasons^ only that it 
must be. 

R(mer, Have I done any thing to Dick Buskin ? 
leave me ! [Turns and puts his handkerchief to his eyes.] 
c3 
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Harry. I am as much concerned as you to— Good 
b'ye! 

Rover, I can't even bid him — I won't neither — If 
any cause could have given — Farewell. 

Harry, Bless my poor fellow! Adieu. [Silenify 
weeps,] 

[ExeusU several ways. 



ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

A Village^ a Farm House^ and near it, a Cottage. 
Enter Farmer Gammok and Ephraxm. 

F, Gam, Well, Master Ephraim, I may depend on 
thee, as you quakers never break your words. 

Eph, I have spoken to Mary, and she, at my re- 
quest, consenteth to take thy daughter, Jane, as her 
handmaid. 

F, Gam, Very good of you. 

Epk Goodness I do like, and also — comely Jane. 
[Aside.] The maiden I will prefer, for the sake of — 
myself. [Aside,] 

F, Gam. I intended to make a present to the per- 
son that does me such a piece of service ; but I shan't 
afiront you with it. 

Eph. I am meek and humble, and must take 
affronts. 

jP. Gam. Then here's a guinea, master Ephraim. 

Eph, I expected not this; but there is no harm in 
a guinea. [Exit. 

F. Gam. So I shall get my children off my hands. 
My son, Sim, is robbing me day and night, — giving 
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away my corn and what not among the poor. — M^ 
daughter Jano — ^when girls have nought to do, thu 
love-misehief creeps into their minds, and then hey ! 
they're for kicking up their heels. — Sim ! [Callings] 

Enter Sim. 

Shn. Yes, feyther. 

F, Gam, Call your sister. 

Sim. Jane, feyther wants you. 

Enter Jake, from the house^ with linen she had been 
working. 

Jane. Did you call me? 

JF*. Gam. I often told you both,(but it's now settled) 
you must go out into the world, and work for your 
hread. 

Sim. Well, feyther, whatever you think right, must 
be so, and I'm content. 

Jane. And Tm sure, feyther, Fm willing to do as 
you'd have me. 

F. Gam. There's ingratitude for you ! When my 
wife died, I brought you both up from the shell, and 
now you want to fly oflf and forsake me. 

Sim. Why no ; Tm willing to live with you all my 
days. 

Jane. And Fm sure, feyther, if itfs your desire 111 
never part from you. 

F. Gam. What, you want to hang upon me like a 
couple of leeches, ay, to strip my branches, and leave 
me a withered hawthorn ! S^ who's yon. [Exit Sim. 
Jane, Ephraim Smooth has hired you for Lady Ama- 
ranth. 

Jane. O lack ! then I shall live in the great house. 

F. Gam. She has sent us all presents of good books, 
[Gives her one.] to read a chapter in. That, when 
one^s in a passion, gives a mon patience. 

Jane. Thank her good ladyship. 
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jF. Gem* My being incumbred with you both is the 
cause why old Banks won't give me his sister. 

Jane. That's* a pity. If we must have a step- 
mother. Madam Amelia would make us a very good 
one. But I wonder how she can refuse you, feyther, 
for Fm sure she must think you a veiy portly man in 
your scarlet vest and new scratch. You can't think 
how parsonable you'd look, if you'd only shave twice 
a week, and put sixpence in the poor-box. [Retirei 
reading^ 

F, Gam, However, if Banks still refuses, I have him 
in my power. I'll turn them both out of their cot- 
tage yonder, and the bailiff shall provide them with a 
lodging. 

Enter Banks. 

Well, neighbour Banks, once for all, ^un I to many 
your sister? 

Banks, That she best knows. 

jP. Gam, Ay, but she says she won't. 

Banks, Then I dare say she won't, for though a 
woman, I never knew her to speak what she didn't 
think. 

F, Gam, Then she woii't have me ? A fine thing 
this, that you and she, who are little better than 
paupers, dare be so damn'd saucy ! 

Banks, Why, farmer, I confess wc^re poor: but 
t^hile thaf s the Worst our enemies can say of us, we're 
content. 

F, Gam. Od, dom it ! I wish I had now a good, 
fair (Occasion to quartel with him ; I'd make him con- 
tent with a devil to him ; I'd knock'en down, send 
him to jail and-^Btit 111 be up with him ! 

Enter SiM. 

Sim. Oh, feyther, here's one Mr. Lamp, a ring- 
leader of showfolks come from Andover to act in our 
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village. He wants a barn to play in, if youll hire 
him youTD. 

jp. Gam. Surely, boy. Ill never refiise money. 
But, lest he should engage the great room in the inn, 
run thou and tell him — ^Stop, Fll go myself-— A short 
cut through that garden. — 

Banks. Why you, or any neighbour is welcome to 
walk in it, or to partake of what it produces, but 
making it a common thoroughfare is — 

jp. Gma. Here, Sim, kick open that garden gate. 

Banks. What? 

Jp. Gam. Does the lad hear ? 

Sim. Why yes, yes. 

Jp. Gam. Does the fool understand. 

Sim. Dang it, I'm as yet but young ; but if under* 
standing teaches me how to wrong my neighbour, I 
hope I may never live to years of discretion. 

F. Gam. What, you cur, do you disobey your fey- 
ther? Burst open the garden gate, as I command you. 

Sim, Feyther,he, that made both you and the gar- 
den, commands me not to, injure the unfortunate. 

F. Gam. Here's an ungracious rogue ! Then Tmust 
do it myself. [Advances^ 

Banks. {Stands before it.] Hold, neighbour. Small 
as this spot is, it's now my only possession : and the 
man shall first take my life, who sets a foot in it against 
my will. 

F. Gam. I'm in such a passion. — 

Jane. [Comes forward.] Feyther, if you're in a pas- 
sion, read the good book you gave me. 

F. Gam. Plague of the wench ! But, you hussey, 
I'll — ^and you, you unlucky bird ! 

[Exit Sim and Jake. 

[A shower of rain.] — Enter Rover hastily. 

Rover. Zounds! here^s a pelting shower, and no 
shelter! "Poor Tom's a-cold;" I'm wet through — Oh, 
here's a £iiir promising house. [Croing to Garnmon's.] 
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F. Gam. [Stops km.] Hold, my lad. Can't let folks 
in, till I know who are they. There's a public houyse 
not above a mile on. 

Banks. Step ifn here, yoking man ; my fire is small, 
but tt shall cheer you with a hearty welcome. 

Rover. [To Banks.] The poor cottager ! [ToGa m- 
sloiTj} ^nd the substantial fermer ! [Kneels.] ** Hear, 
Nature, dear goddess, hear ! If ever you designed to 
make his corn-fields fruitful, change thy purpose; 
that, from the blighted ear no grain may foil to fat 
his stubble goOse — and, when to town he drives his 
hogs, so like himself, oh, let him feel the soaking rain ; 
then may he curse his crime too late, and know how 
sharper than a serpent's tooth 'tis*' — Damme, but Vm 
spouting in the rain all this time. 

[Jumps upf and runs into Baitks^s. 

F. Gam* Ay, neighbour^ you'll soon scratch a beg- 
gar^s head, if you harbour every mad vagrant. This 
may be one of the footpads, that, it seems, have got 
about the country ; but I'll have an execution, and 
seize on thy goods, this day, my charitable neighbour ! 
£h, the sun strikes out, quite cleared up. 

Enter jASt. 

Jane. La, feyther, if there is'nt coming down the 
village — 

F. Gam. Ah, thou hussey ( 

Jane. Bless me, feyther ! No time for anger now. 
Here's Lady Amaranth's chariot, drawn by her new 
grand long-tailed horses. — La ! it stops. 

F. Gam. Her ladyship is coming out, and walks 
this way. — She may wish to rest herself in my house. 
Jane, we must always make rich folks welcome. 

Jane. Dear me, I'll run in and set things to rights. 
But, feyther, your cravat and wig are all got so nrni- 
plified with your cross-grained tantarums. — III tie 
your neck in a big beau, and for your wig, if there is 
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any flour in the drudging box — [Adptsis tkoHf mid 
runs into the house.] 
F. Gam. Oh ! the bailiff too that I engaged. 

Enter Twitch. 

Tmtch, Well, Master Gammon, as you desir'd, rm 
come to serve this hane warrant of yours, 4nd arrest 
Master Banks; where is he ? 

jF. Gam, Yes, now I he's determined on't — ^he's — 
zounds ! stand aside, 111 speak to you anon. {Looking 
cut.] 

Enter Ladt Amaranth, ZACHARiAH/o22owiifg. 

Lady Am. Friend, Jane, whom I have taken to be 
ny handmaid, is thy daughter? 

F. Gam. Ay, so her mother said, an't please your 
ladyship. 

Lady Am. Ephraim Smooth .acquainteth mc thou 
art a woalthy yeoman. 

F. Gam. Why, my lady, I pay my rent. 

Lady Am. Being yet a stranger on ray estate around 
hene, I have passed through thy hamlet to behold with 
mine own eye the distresses of my poor tenants. I 
wish to relieve their wants. 

F. Gam. Right, your ladyship : for charity hides a 
deal of sins. How good of you to think of the poor ! 
that's 80 like me ; I'm always contriving how to re- 
lieve my neighbours — ^you must lay Banks in jail to- 
night. [Apart to Twitch.] 

Enter Jane. 

Jane. A'nt please you, will your ladyship enter our 
bumble dwelling, and rest your ladymp in feyther's 
frreat cane hottom'd elbow chair with a high back. 
[Cwrtsies:\ 

F. Gam. Do, my lady. To recdve so gresat a body 
from her own chariot is an honour I dreamt not of; 
though, for the liung^ and weary foot traydHer, 9^ 
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doors are always open, and my morsel ready. Knock >- 
when he comes out, touch him. [Aside to Twitch.] 

Lady- Am. Thou art benevolent, and I. will enteK* 
thy dwelling with satis&ction. 

Jane. O precious ! This way, my. lady. 

[Ex&unt all but Twitcfi. 

Twitch. Eh, where's the warrant? [Feels his pocket^^ 
and knocks at Banks's door.] 

Enter Banks. 

Banks. Master Twitch ! What's your business with 
me? 

Twitch. Only a little affair here against you. 

Banks. Me! 

Twitch. Yes ; Farmer Gammon has bought a thirty 
pound note of hand of yours. 

Banks. Indeed! Well, I didn't think his malice 
could have stretched so far — I thought the love, be 
professed for my sister, might — ^why, it is true. Master 
Twitch, to lend our indigent cottagers small sums 
when the/ve been unable to pay their rents, I got 
lawyer Quirk to procure me this money, and hoped 
their industry would have put it in mv power to take 
up my note before now. However, ril go round and 
try what they can do, then call on you and settle it. 

Twitch. You must go with me. 

Rover. [Without.] Old gentleman,. come quick, or 
ni draw another bottle of your currant Vine. 

Twitch. You'd best not make a noise, but come. 
[To Banks.] 

Enter Rovbr. 

• Rover, Oh,. you're here? Rain over — quite fine — 
^'•-ril take a sniff of the open air too— >£h, what's the 
matter? 

Twitch. What's that to you ? 

Roper. Whafs that to me? Why, you're a very 
uniQaanerly-^ 
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Twitch. Oh, here's a rescue ! 

Banks, Nay, my dear sir, Fd wish you not to bring 
yourself into trouble about me. 

Twitch, Now, since you don't know what's civil, if 
the debt's not paid directly, to jail you go. 

Rofcer, My kind, hospitable good old man to jail ! 
Whafs the amount, you scoundrel. 

T-witch, Better words, or I'll— 

Bffoer, Stop; utter you a word good or bad, ex- 
cept to tell me what's your demand upon this gentle- 
man, and ril give you the greatest beating you ever 
got since the hour you commenced rascal, [//t a law 
tone,'] 

Trvitch, Why, master, I don't want to quarrel with 
you, because — 

Rover, You'll get nodiing by it. Do you know, 
you villain, that I am this moment the greatest mai^ 
fiving? 

Truiech. Who, pray? 

Rover, ^' I am the bold Thunder T Sirrah, know 
that I carry my purse of gold in my coat-pocket. 
Though damme if I know how a purse came there. 
[Aside J and takes it out,] There's twenty pictures of his 
majesty ; therefore, in the king's name, I free his 
11^ subject; [Takes Banks away,] and now who am 
I? Ah, ah! 

TwitcL Ten pieces short, my master ; but if you're 
a housekeeper 111 take this and your baiL 

Rover, Then for bail you must have a house- 
keeper ? What's to be done ! 

Enter Gammok. 

Ah, here's old hospitality ! I know you've a house, 
though your £re side was too warm for me. Lookye, 
here's some rapacious, griping rascal, has had this 
worthy gentleman arrested. Now a certain, good- 
for-nothing, rattling fellow has paid twenty guineas ; 
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you pass your word for tke other nine, we'll step back 
into the old gentleman's friendly house, and over his 
currant wine, our first toast shall be, liberty to the 
honest debtor, and confusion to the hard hearted 
creditor. 

Gam. I shan't* 

Rover. Shan't ! What's your name ? 

F.Gam. Gammon. 

Rover. Gammon 1 Dem'me, you're the Hamp^ire 
hog. [Exit F. Gammok.> 

'Sdeath ! How shall I do to extricate — I I wish I 
had another purse in my waistcoat pocket. 

Enter Ladt Amaranth, from Gammok's, 
Zachariah following. 

Lady Am. What tumult's this ? 

Rover. A lady ! Ma'am, your most obedient hum^ 
ble servant. [Bows.'] A quaker too ! They are ge- 
nerally kind and humane, and that face is the pro- 
logue to a play of a thousand good acts — may be 
she'd help us here. [Aside.] Ma'am, you must know 
that — that I — ^no — ^this gentleman — I mean this gen- 
tleman and I — He got a little behind hand, as every 
honest, well principled man often may, from — bad 
harvests and rains — ^lodging com — and his cattle — 
from murrain, and — rot the murrain ! you know this 
is the way all this affair happened, [To Banks.] and 
then up steps this gentleman, [7b Timtch.] with a — i 
a tip in his way — madam, you understand? And 
then in steps I — with my a — In short, madam, I anck 
the worst story teller in the world, where myself is 
the hero of the tale. 

Txmtch. Mr. Banks has been arrested for thirty 
pounds, and this gentleman has paid twenty guineas 
of the debt. 

Banks. My litigious neighbour to expose me 
thlisf 
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Lady Am. The yoang man and maiden within, 
have spoken well of thy sister, and pictured thee 
as a man of irreproachable movals, though unfor- 
tunate. 

Baver, Madam, he's the hoaestest fellow — I've 
known him above forty years, he has the best hand at 
titiniiig a fire — If you was only to taste his cunant 
wine. 

Banks. Madam, I never aspired to an enviable 
rank in life : but hitherto pride and prudence kept 
me above the reach of pity : but obligations from a 
stranger — 

Laefy Am. He really a stranger, and attempt to 
free thee? But, friend, [To Rofcer.] thou hast as- 
sumed a right which here belongeth alone to me. As 
I enjoy the blessings which these lands produce, I own 
also the heart delighting privilege of dispensing those 
blessings to the wretched. Thou raad'st thyself my 
worldly banker, and no cash of mine in thine hands, 
[Takes a note from a pocket book.'] but thus I balance 
our account. [Offers it.] 

Roroer. "^ Madam, my master pays me, nor can I 
take money from another hand, without injuring hi9 
honour, and disobeying his commands.*' 

" Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree. 
The fair, the chaste, the unexpressive she." 

[Bmsqf. 

Banks. But, sir, I insist youll return him his money. 
[To Twitch:] Stop ! [Going:] 

Txcitch. Aye, stop ! [Holds the skirt of his coat.] 

Lady Am. Where dwclleth he ? 

Banks. I fancy, viherc he can, madam. I und<^r- 
stand, from his discourse, that he was on his w%y to 
join a company of actors in the next town. 

Lady Am. A profane stage-player with such a 
gentle, generous heart! Yet so whimsically wild, 
like the unconscious rose, modestly shrinking from the 
recollection of its own grace and sweetness. 
j> 2 
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Enter Jake, from the house, more dressed. 

Jane. Now, my lady, Fm fit to attend your Isudy^ 
ship. I look so genteelish, mayhap her ladyship ma^ 
take me home with her. 

Lady Am. This maiden may find out for n&e 
whither he goeth. [Aside^ Call . on my stewar<l, 
and thy legal demands shall be satisfied. [^2^ 
Twitch^^ 

Jane. Here, coachman, drive up my lady's chariot, 
nearer to our door. [Calls offi\ Charott! If she^ 
take me with her, la ! how all the folks will stare. 
[Aside.] Madam, though the roads are so very 
dusty, ril walk all the way on foot to your lady- 
ship^ house — ^ay, though I should spoil my bran neinr 
petticoat. 

Lady Am. Rather than sully thy garment, thou 
shalt be seated by me. . Friend, be cheerful ; thine. 
and thy sister's sorrows shall . be but an April 
shower. 

Jane. Oh, your ladyship ! — £cod, if I didn't think 
so — [Aside.] 

Enter Sim. 

Here, you Sim, order the charott for us. 

Sim. Us ! Come, come, Jane, Fve the litde tilt cart 
to carry you. 

Jane. Cart ! [Exeunt seoeraily. 



SCENE II. 

Before an Inn. 

Enter Rover and Waiter. 

Rooer. Hillo! friend, when does the coach set dut 
for London ? 

Waiter. In. about an hour, sir. 
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Rover. Has the Winchester coach passed? 

Waiter. No, sir. [Exit. 

Rover. That's lucky I Then my trunk is here 
still. Go I will not. Since Fve lost the fellowship 
of my friend Dick, FU travel no more, I'll try a 
London audience, who knows but 1 may get an en- 
gagnnent This celestial lady quaker! She must 
be rich, and ridiculous for such a poor dog as I am, 
even to think of her. How Dick would laugh at me 
if he knew — I dare say by this she has released my 
kind host from the gripe — I should like to be cer- 
tain, though. 

Enter Landlord. 

Land. Youll dine here, sir? I'm honest Bob 
Johnstone; kept the Sun these twenty years. Ex- 
cellent dinner on table at two. 

Rffvcr. *' Yet my love indeed is appetite ; Tm as 
hungry as the sea, and can digest as much.'' 

J^md. Then you won't do for my shilling ordinary, 
sir; there's a very good ordinary at the Saracen's 
head, at the end of the town. Shou'dn't have thought 

indeed, hungry foot travellers to eat like coming, 

sir. [Exit. 

Rover. Ill not join this company at Winchester. 
I will take a touch at a London theatre. The public 
there are candid and generous, and before my merit 
can have time to create enemies, I'll save money, 
and,—'' a fig for the Sultan and Sophy." 

Enter Jane, at the back^ and Sim, watching her. 

Jane. Ay, that's he ! 
I tUyoer. But if I fail, by Heaven I'll overwhelm the 
I manager, his empire, and-r-'' himself in one prodi- 
gious ruin." 
I Jane. Ruin! Oh Lord ! [Runt back.] 

Sim, What can you expect, when you follow young 
men? I've dodg'd you all the way. 
' d3 
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Jant» Well ! wasn't I sent? 

Sim. Oh yes, you were sent — ^very likely. Whc 
seat you ? 

Jane.' It was — I won't tell it's my lady, 'cause she 
bid me not. [AMe^ 

Sim. I'll keep you from sheame — a fine life I 
should have in the parish, rare Peering, if a sister of 
moine should stand some Sunday at church in a 
white sheet, and to all their flouts what could I 
say? 

Rover. Thus, " I say my sister's wrong'd, my sister 
Blofwsabella, bom as high and noble as the attorney — 
do her justice, or by the gods I'll lay a scene of 
blood, shall make this haymow horrible to Beebles.'^ — 
'* Say that, Chamont." 

Sim. I believe itfs full moon. You go hoame to 
your place, and moind your business. 

Jane. My lady will be so pleas'd I found him ! 
I don't wonder at it, he's such a fine spoken man. 

Sim. Dang it ! Will you stand here grinning at 
the wild bucks. 

Jane. Perhaps the gentleman might wish ' to send 
her ladyship a compliment. An't please you, sir, 
if it's even a kiss between us two, it shall go safe ; for, 
though you should give it me, brother Sim then can 
take it to my lady. 

Rover. " I kiss'd thee e'er I kill'd thee." 

Jane. Kill me! 

Rooer. ^ No way but thb, killing myself to die 
uponakiss!" [^(^vonciizg.] 

Sim. Go ! [To Jane — fuis her out.] 

Rover. " Ay ; to a nunnery go to." I'm cursedly 
out of spirits ; but hang sorrow, I may as well divert 
myself. — ^ Tis meal and drink for me to see a clown .' 
— *^ Shepherd, was't ever at Court?" 

Sim. Not I. 

Rover. " Then thou art damn'd.'^ 

Sim. £h! 
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Rmer, Ay^ ^* thou art damn'd like an ill roasted 
egg — all on one side." — Little Hospitality. 

\Lookmg out. 

Enter Fabmeb. Gammon. 

F. Gam. £h, whereas the showman, that wants to 
hire my bam? So, Madam Jane, I place her out 
to sarvice, and instead of attending her mistress, 
she gets gallopping all about the village. — How's 
this, son ? 

Rover. '^ Your son } Young Clodpate, take him 
to your wheat stack, and there teach him manners." 

JP. Gam. Ah, thou'rt the fellow that would b61t 
out of the dirty roads into people's houses. Ho, ho, 
bo ! Sim's schooling is mightily thrown away if he 
hasn't more mannen than thou. 

Sim. Why, feyther, it is ! Gadzooks, he be one of 
the play ! Acted Tom Fool, in King Larry, at Lym- 
ington, to'ther night — I thought I know(d the face, 
thof he had a straw cap, and a blanket about'n — Ho, 
bo ! how comical that was when you said — 

Rover. " Pillicock sat upon Pillicock hill, pil — i 

—loo, loo r 

Sim. That's it! He's at it! [Claps.] Laugh, 
feyther. 

F. Gam. Hold your tongue, boy ! I believe he's 
no better than he should be. The moment I saw him, 
says I to myself, you are a rogue. 

Rffcer. There you spoke truth for once in your 
hfe. 

F. Gam. I'm glad to hear you confess it. But 
her ladyship shall have the vagrants whipp'd out of 
the country. 

Rxfoer. Vagrant! "Thou wretch! despite o'er- 
whelm thee!" "Only squint, and, by Heaven, I'll 
beat thy blown body till it rebounds like a tenniti 
ball." 
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Sim. Beat my feyther ! No, no. Thou must first 
beat me. [Put8 hmse^ in a poeiurt of defemce^ 

Bffcer, [Andcy with great feeling^ "Though love 
cool, friendship fall off, brothers divide, subjects rebel, 
oh! never let the sacred bond be crack'd 'twixt son 
and father !*' — I never knew a father's protection, ne- 
arer had a father to protect. {Puts hk Jumdkerciief' to 
kii eyes.] 

Sim, Ecod! he's not acting now ! 

Enter Landlord, with a hook^ pen, and ink. 

F. Gam. Landlord, is this Mr. Lamp here? 

Land, I've just opened a bottle for him and t*other 
in the parlour, 

. Rover. " Go, father, with thy son ; give bim a 
livery more guarded than his fellows.'' 

Sim, Livery ! Why, I be no sarvant man, though 
sister Jane is. Oi's thy hand. [To Rover.] I don't 
know how 'tis ; but I think I could lose my life for 
bim ; but mustn't let feyther be lickt though — No, 
no! [Croingy turns and looks at Rover.] Ecod, I 
ne'er shall forget Pillicock ! 

[Exeunt Farmer Gammon amd Sim. 

Rover. Thou art an honest reptile, 111 make my 
entree on the London boards in Bayes, yes, I shall 
have no comparison against me. " Egad, it's very 
hard that a gentleman and an author can't come 
to teach them, but he must break his nose, and — and 
— ^all that — but — so *the players are gone to din- 
ner.*' 

Land. No such people frequent the Sun, I assure you. 

Rover. " Sun, moon, and stars r-*-Now mind the 
eclipse, Mr. Johnson. 

Lan^ I heard nothing of it, sir; 

Rover. " There's the sun betw.een the earth and 
moon — there's the moon between the earth and the 
sun, tol, lol, lol ! dance the hay ! Luna means to show 
her tail." 
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Enter Waitkb. 

Waiter. Two gentlemen in the parlour would speak 
with you. 

Rover. " I attend them, were they twenty times our 
mother.* 

Waiter. Your mother, sir ! why it is two genllemen. 

Rover. Say I attend them with all respect and 
dutjr. [Exit Waiter. 

Land. Sir, you go in the stage ; as we book the 
passengers, what name ? 

Rffoer. " I am the bold Thunder." [Exit. 

Land. [Writing.'] Mr. Thunder. 

Enter John Dort. 

John. I want two places in the stage coach, because 
I and another gentleman are going a voyage. 
Land. Just two vacant ; what name ? 
John. Avast ! I go aloft. But let*s see wboll be 
my master^s messmates in the cabin : [IUads.[ Cap- 
tain Muccolah, Counsellor Fazacherly, Miss Gos- 
ling, Mr. Thunder. What's this? speak, man! is 
there one of that name going ? 
Land. Booked him this minute. 
John. If our voyage should, now be at an end be- 
fore we begin it ? — If this Mr. Thunder should be my 
master^s son ! — ^What rate is this vessel ? 
Land. Rate! 

John. What sort of a gentleman is he ? 
Ltmd. Oh ; a rum sort of a gentleman ; I suspect 
he's one of the players. 

John. True ; Sam said it was some player's people 
coaxed him away from Portsmouth school. It must 
be the 'squire — show me where he's moored, my old 
purser.' [Exitysingingf and Landlord foUawing. 
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SCENE III. 

A Room in the Inn, 
Lamp and Tbap [discovered drinking.l 

Trap, This same Farmer Gammon seems a sorly 
spark. 

lamp. No matter. His bam wiU hold a good 
thirty pounds, and if I can but engage this young 
fellow, this Rover, hell cram it every night he plays. 
He's certainly a devilish good actor. Now, Trap, 
you must enquire out a carpenter, and be brisk about 
the building. I think we shall have smart bu3iness, 
as we stand so well for pretty women, too. Oh, here 
he is! 

Trap. Snap him at any terms. 

Enter Rover. 

JRwcr. Gentlemen, your most obedient — ^The waiter 
told me — 

Lamp. Sir, to our better acquaintance. [FUlsJ] 

R&oer. 1 don't recollect I have the honour of 
knowing — 

Lamp. Mr. Rover, though I am a stranger to you, 
your merit is none to me. ' 

Rover. Sir. [Bows.] 

Lamp. Yes, sir, my name is Lamp : I am manager 
of the company of comedians that's come down here, 
and Mr. Trap is my treasurer, engages performers, 
sticks bills, finds properties, keeps box-books, pronapts 
play, and takes the town. 

Trap. The most reputable company, and charmii^ 
money getting circuit. [Apart to Rover.] 

Rover. Hav'n't a doubt, sir« 
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Lamp. Only suffer me to put up your naaae to 
play with us six nights, and twelve guineas arc yours. 

Rover. Sir, I thank you, and must confess your 
offer is liberal ; but my Iriends have flattered me into 
a sort of opinion that encourages me to take a touch 
at the capital. 

Lan^. Ah, my dear Mr. Rover, a London theatre 
is dangerous ground. 

Rofver. Why, 1 may fiul, and gods may groan, and 
ladies drawl, ^ La, what an awkward creature !" But 
should I top my party then shall gods applaud,* and 
ladies sigh, ^* The charming fellow !' and treasuren 
smile upon me, as they count the shining guineas 1 

Lamp. But, suppose — 

Rffoer. Ay, suppose the contrary, I have a certain 
fri^d here, in my coat pocket [Puts ku hand m his 
pocket.1 £h! zounds! where is — oh, the devil! I gave 
it to discharge my kind host — ^oing for London, and 
not master of five shillings ! [Aside.] '* Sir, to return 
to the twenty pounds.'^ 

Lamp. Twenty pounds. Well, let it be so. 

Rover. Sir, 1 engage with you, call a rehearsal 
when and where you please. 111 attend. 

Lamp. Sir, 111 step for the cast book, and you 
shall chuse your characters. 

Trap. And, sir. 111 write out the play-bills di* 
rectly. [Exeunt Lamp and Trap. 

Rover. Since I must remain here some time, and 
IVe not the most distant hope of ever speaking to this 
goddess again, I wish I had inquired her name, that I 
might know how to keep out of her way. 

Enter John Dort and Landlorp. 
Landl. There's the gendeman. 
John. Very well. [£cs^ LaKhclord. 

What cheer, ho, master squire ? 
Rover. Cheer, ho! my hearty! 
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JohL The very face of his filther ! And aii't yoi 
asham'd of yourself? 

Rover. Why, yes, I am sometimes. | 

John, Do you know, if I had you at the gang^^rays | 
I'd give you a neater dozen than ever you got frozE 
your schoolmaster^s cat-a-nine tails. 

Rover. You woudn't sure? 

John* I would sure. 

Rover. Indeed ? — Pleasant enough ! who is this ge- 
nius? 

John. iVe dispatch'd a shallop to tell Lady Ama.- 
lanth you're here. " 

Rover. You havn't? 

John. I have. 

Rover. Now, who the devil's Lady Amaranth ? 

John. I expect her chariot every moment, and 
when it comes, ypull get into it, and HI get into it, 
and 111 set you down genteely at her house ; then 
I'll have obeyed my orders, .and I hope your father 
will be satisfied. 

Rover. My father ! who's he pray ? 

,Jokn. Pshaw! leave off your fun, and prepare to 
ask his pardon. 

Rover. Ha, ha, ha! Why, my worthy friend, you 
are totally wrong in this affair. Upon my word I'm 
not the person you take me for. [Going.] 

John. You don't go, though they've got your name 
down in the stage coach book, Mr. Thunder. 

Rover. Mr. Thunder ! stage coach book ! [Pauses.] 
ha, ha, ha ! This must be some curious blunder. 

John. Oh ! my lad, your father, Sir George, will 
change your note. ^ 

Rover. He must give me one first. Sir George! 
then my father is a knight, it seems ; ha, ha, ha ! very 
good, faith ! 'pon my honour, I am not the gentleman 
that you think me. 

John, I ought not to think you any gentleman for 
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^ving your honour in a fieJaehood. Oh ! them play 
actors you went amongst have quite spoiled you. I 
wish only one of 'em would come in my way. Fd 
teach 'em to bring a gentleman's son tramboosing 
about the country. 

Enter Waitbk. 

Waiter, Her ladyship's chariot^s.at the door, and I 
fancy it's you, sir, the coachman wants. 
John, Yes, itfs me. I attend your honour. 
Rofoer, Then you insist on it that I am — 
John, I insist on nothing, only you shall come. 
Eaoer. Indeed! Shall ! Shall is a word don't sound 
over agreeable to my ears. 
John. Does a pretty girl sound well to your ear? 
Baoer. '^ More music in die clink of her horses' 
faoofe than twenty hautboys." Why, is this Lady 
Thing-o-me pretty } 

John. Beautiful as a mermaid, and stately as a ship 
under sail. 

Rofoer, Egad ! I've a mind to humour the frolic — 
Well, well, III see your mermaid. But then on the 
instant of my appearance the mistake must be disco* 
vered. [Aside.] Harkye, is this father of mine you talk 
of at this lady's? 

John. No : your fathei^s in chase of the deserters^ 
1 find he's afraid to face the old one, so, if I tell him, 
lie won't go with me, [Jside.] No, no, we shan't see 
him in a hurry. 

Rover. Then 111 venture. Has the lady ever seen 
me? 

John. Psha! none of your jokes, man; you know, 
that her ladyship, no more than myself, has set eyes 
upon you since yoii was the bigniess of a rumbo 
canakin. 

Rover. The choice is made. I have my Ranflec's 
dress in my trunk : ** Cousin of Buckingham, uou 
sage grave man t^ 
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John, What? 

Rover. " Since you will buckle fortune on 11131 
back, to bear her burden, whether I will or no, I must 
have patience to endure the load ; but if black scandal, 
or foul faced" 

John. Black ! my foul face was as fair as yours 
before I went to sea. 

Rffcer, '' Your mere enforcement shall acquittance 
me.'' 

John. Man, don't stand preaching parson Sacks — 
come to the chariot. 

Rtroer, Ay, to the chariot ! '' Bear me, Bucephalus, 
among the billows, — hey ! for the Tygris!" [Exeunt, 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

Lady Amaranth's House. 

Enter Lady Amaranth and Ephraim. 

Lady Am. Though thou hast settled that distressed 
-gentleman's debt, let his sister come unto me ; and 
remit a quarter's rent unto all my tenants. 

Eph. As thou bid'st I have discharged from the 
pound the widow's cattle; but shall I let the lawsuit 
drop against the farmer's son who did shoot the phea- 
sant? 

' Jjadv Am. Yea; but instantly turn from my ser- 
vice the gamekeeper^s man that did kill the fawn, 
while it was eating from his hand. .We should hate 
guile, though we may love venison. 

Eph. I love a young doc.— {-^tficfc.] Since the death 
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of friend Dovebouse, who, (though one of the faithful) 
was an active magistrate, tiiis part of the country is 
infested vrith covetous men, called robbers, and I have, 
in thy name, said unto the people, whoever appre- 
hendeth one of these, I will reward him, yea with 
thir^ pieces of gold. [A loud knocking tntkout.'] That 
beating of one brass against another at thy door, pro- 
daimeth the approach of vanity, whose pride of heart 
swelleth at an empty sound. [Exit. 

Lady Am, But my heart is possessed with the idea 
of that wandering youth, whose benevolence induced 
him to part with, perhaps, his all, to free the unhappy 
debtor. His person is amiable, his address (accord- 
ing to worldly modes) formed to please, to delight. 
But he^ poor ; is that a crime ? Perhaps meanly bom : 
but one good action is an illustrious pedigree. I feel 
I love him, and in that word are birth, fame, and 
riches. 

Enter Jan£. 

Jane. Madam, my lady, an^t please you — 

Lady Am, Didst thou find the young man, that I 
may return him the money he paid for my tenant? 

Jane, I found him, ma'am, and — ^I found him, and 
he talked of-— what he said. 

Lady Am, What did he say ? 

JoM, He saw me, ma'am — and call'd me Blowsa- 
bdla, and said he would — 111 be hanged, ma'am, if he 
didn't say he would — Now, think of Uiat ; — but if he 
hadn't gone to London in the stage coach — 

Lady Am, Is he gone ? \WHh emotion. 

Enter John Dory. 

John, Oh, my lady, mayhap John Dory is not the 
man to be sent after young gentlemen that scamper . 
from school, and run about the country play acting ! 
Pray walk up stairs. Master Thunder: \CaUs cf^ 

Lady Am, Hast thou brought my kinsman hither? 
e2 
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Jokn, Well, I havn't thea. 

Jane. If you havn% what do you make & talk 
about it? 

John, Well, don't give me your palaver, young Miss 
Slip Slop. — ^Will you only walk up, if you please, 
llsster Harry } 

Jane. Will you walk up, if you please. Master 
Harry? 

Ladtf Am, Friendship requireth, yet I am not dis- 
posed to commune with company. — [^side. 

Jane, Oh, bless me, ma'am ! if it isn't — 

Enter Roveb, dressed. 

Rtyoer. « Tis I, Hamlet the DaneT— <* Thus far 
into the bowels of the land, have we marched on." 
— " John, that bloody and devouring boar T 

John, He called me bull in the coach. 

Jane, I don't know what brought such a bull in 
the coach. 

Rffoer. This the Lady Amaranth ! By Heavens, the 
very angel quaker ! 

La^y Am. [Turns.] The dear, generous youth, my 
cousin Harry 1 

John. There he's for you, my lady, and make the 
most of him. 

Jane. Oh, how happy my lady is! he looks so 
charming now he's fine. 

John. Harkye! she's as rich as a Spanish Indiaman; 
and I tell you, your father wishes you'd grapple her 
by the heart — court her, you mad devil, [Apart to 
Rover.] There's an engagement to be between these 
two vessels : but little Cupid's the only man that^s to 
take minutes, so come. [To Jane.] 

Jane. Ma'am, an't I to wait on you ? 

John. No, my lass, you're to wait on me. 

Jane. Wait on this great sea-bull ! lack^a^aisy ! 
am I — am — 

John. By this. Sir George is come to the inn. With- 
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out letting the younker know, Y\\ go bring him here, 
and smuggle both father and son into a joyful meet- 
ing. [Aside.] — [To Jane.] Come now, usher me down 
like a lady. 

Jane. This way, Mr. Sailor Gentleman. 

[Exeunt John and Jane. 
Rover, By Heavens, a most delectable woman! 

[Aside. 
Lady Am. Cousin, when I saw thee in the village 
free the sheep from the wolf, v^hy didst not tell me 
then thou wert son to my uncle. Sir George? 

Rover. Because^ my lady, then I — did'nt know it 
myself — [Aside. 

Lady Am. Why wouldst vex thy father, and quit 
thy school. 

Rover. " A truant disposition, good my lady, 
brought me from VVirtemberg." 

Lady Am. Thy father designs thee for his dangerous 
profession ; but is thy inclination turned to the voice 
of trumpets, and smites of mighty slaughter? 

Rover. " Why, ma'am, as for old Boreas, my dad, 
when the blast of war blows in his ears, he's a tyger 
in his fierce resentment.'^ — But for me, '' I think it a 
pity, so it is, that villainous saltpetre should be digged 
out of the bowels of the Harmless earth, which many 
a good tall fellow has destroyed, with wounds and 
guns, and drums, Heav'n save the mark T 

Lady Am. Indeed thou art tall, my cousin, and 
grown of comely stature. Our families have long 
been separated. 

Rocer. They have — Since Adam, I believe — [Aside.] 
" Then, lady, let that sweet bud of love now ripen td 
a beauteous flower ?" 
Lady Am. Love ! 

Rover. " Excellent wench ! perdition catch my 
soul, but I do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
chaos is come again.'' 
Lady Am. Thou art of an happy disposition. 
e3 
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Rofcer* ^' If I were now to die, 'twere now to b 
most happy .^ " Let our senses dance in concert to thi 
joyful minutes, and this, and this, the only discorc 
make*'' [Embracing, 

Enter Jake, wiih cake and wme, 

Jane. Ma'am^ an't please you, Mr, Zachariah bid 
me 

Bjon)er, " Why, you fancy yourself Cardinal Wolsey 
in this family.* 

Jane* No, sir, Fm not Cardinal Wolsey, Fm only 
my lady's maid here — ^Jcnny Gammon, at your ser- 
vice. 

Rover. " A bowl of cream for your Catholic ma- 
jesty." 

Jane. Cream! No, sir, it's wine and water. 

Rover, " You get no water, take the wine, great 
potentate." — [Gites Lady Amaranth a glasSy then 
drinks^ 

Jane. Madam, my father begs leave — 

Rover. ** Go, go, thou shallow Pomona." — [Puts 
her out.] £h ! Zounds, here's my manager. 

Enter Farmer Gammon andhAur. 

F. Gam. I hope her ladyship hasn't found out 'twas 
I had Banks arrested. [^»Mfe.]— Would your ladyship 
give leave for this here honest man and his comrades 
to act a few plays in the town, 'cause Fve let'n my 
barn. Twill be some little help to me, my lady. 

Rover. My Istdy, I understand these affistirs. Leave 
me to settle 'em. 

Lady Am. True ; these are delusions, as a woman, 
I understand not. But by my cousin's advice I will 
abide ; ask his permission. 

Gam. So ; I must pay my respects to the young 
'squire. [Jside.] An't please your honour, if a poor 
man like me [Bom.] durst ofler ray humble duty.— 
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Rofoer» Canst thou bow to n v«gFUit« £k» Littb 
Hospitnlity? 

[Farmer Gammon looks in ktifacey ondineah tff. 

iJamp. Please your honour, if 1 may presume to 
hope you'll be graciously pleased to take our little 
squad under your houoi^s protection — 

R(wer, Ha! 

Ijody Am, What sa/st thou, Henry ? 

Rofoer. Ay, whereas Henry? Gadso! True, that's 
me. Strange I should Idready forget my name, and 
not half an hour since I was christened! [Ande^ 
Harkye ! do you play yourself? £h ! Ha! Hem ! [Fa? 
pouring^ fellow? 

Lamp. Yes, sir ; and sir, I have just now engaged a 
new actor, Mr. Rover. Such an actor! 

Rover. £h! What! you've engaged that — ^what's 
his name. Rover? If such is your best actor, you 
shan't have my permission. My dear madam, the 
worst fellow in the world. Get along out of 
town, or 111 have all of you, man, woman, child, 
stick, rag, and fiddlestick, clapt into the whirligig. 

Lady Am. Good man, abide not here. 

Raver. £h ! What, my friend ? Now, indeed, if this 
new actor you brag of, this crack of your company, 
was any thing like a gentleman — . 

Lamp. [Stares.] It isn't! 

Raver. It is. My good friend, if I was really the 
unfortunate poor strolling dog you thought me, I 
should tread your four boards, and crow the cock of 
your barn-door fowl ; but as fate has ordained that 
I'm a gentleman, and son to Sir, — Sir, — ^what the devil's 
my father's name ? [Aside.'] you must be content to 
murder Shakspeare without making me an accom- 
plice. 

Lamp. But, my most gentle sir, I, and my treasurer, 
Trap, have trumpeted your fame ten miles round the 
country: — the bills are posted, the stage built, the 
candles booked, fiddles engaged ; all on the tip-top of 
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expectation. We should have to-morrow night an 
overflow, ay, thirty pounds. Dear, worthy sir, you 
wouldn't go to ruin a whole community and their fa- 
milies that now depend only on the exertion of your 
brilliant talents. 

Rover. £h ! I never was uniform but in one maxim, 
that is, though I do little good, to hurt nobody but 
myself. 

Ladtf Am. Since thou hast promised, much as I 
prize my adherence to those customs in which I was 
brought up, thou shalt not sully thy honour by a 
breach of thy word. Play, if it can bring good to 
these people. 

Rover, Shall I? 

Lad^ Am, This falleth out well ; for I have bidden 
all the gentry round unto my house warming, and 
these pleasantries may afford them a cheerful and in- 
nocent entertainment. 

Rover, True, my lady ; your guests ar'n't quakers 
though you are, and when we ask people to our 
house, we study to please them, not ourselves. But 
if we do furbish a play or two, the muses shaVt ho- 
nour that churlish fellow's bam. No; the god, that 
illumines the soul of genius, should never visit the 
iron door of inhumanity. No Gammon's bam for 
me ! — 

Ladif Am, Bam ! no ; that gallery shall be thy 
theatre; and, in spite of the grave doctrines of 
Ephraim Smooth, my friends and I will behold and 
rejoice in thy pranks, my pleasant cousin. 

Rover, My kind, my channing lady ! Hey, 
brighten up, bully Lamp, carpenters, tailor, manager, 
distribute your box tickets for my lady's gallery.— 
" Come, gentle coz," 

'" The actors are at hand, and by their show 
You shall know all 
That you are like to know.'' [Exeunt. 
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tCEKE II. 

The Inn. 

Enter Harrt, and Midob. 

Harry. Though I went back to Portsmouth aca- 
demy with a Cimtrite heart, to continue my studies, 
yet, from my fathei^s angry letter, I dread a woeful 
storm at our first meeting. I fimcy the people at 
this inn don't recollect me; it reminds me of my 
pleasant frieiidi poor Jack Rover, I wonder where ha 
is now. 

Midge. And brings to mj memory a certain stray 
vaguing acquaintance of mme, poor Dick Buskin. 

Harry. Ha, ha, ha! Then I desire, sir, youll turn 
Dick Buskin again out of your memory. 

Midge. Can% sir. The dear, good-natu/d, wicked 
son of a b eg your honoui's pardon. 

Harry. Oh, but Midge, you must, as soon as Fm 
dressed, step out and enquire whose house is this my 
£iither^s at ; I did not think he had any acquaintance 
in this part of the country. Sound what humour he's 
in, and bow the land lies, before I venture in his pre* 
sence. [Exeunt^ 

Enter Sia Georgb Thukder, agitated^ and 
Landlord. 

Sir Geo, I can hear nothiog of these deserters ; yet, 
by my first intelligence, they'll not venture up to. 
London. They must still be lurking about the 
country, lancUord) have any suspicious persons ever 
put in at your house ? 

Land. Yes, sir s now and then. 

Sir Geo, Zounds ! what do you do with them? 
1 Umd, Why, sir, when «. man calls for Uquoy 
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that I think has no money, I make him pay before^ 
hand. ' \ 

Sir Geo, Damn your liquor, you self-interested 
porpoise ! Chatter your own private concerns, when 
the public good, or fear of general calamity, should 
be the only compass! These fellows, that I^n in pur- 
suit of, have run from their ships ; if our navy's un* 
mann'd, what becomes of you and your house, you 
dunghill cormorant ? 

Land. This is a very abusive sort of a gentleman ; 
but he has a full pocket, or he wouldn't be so. saucy. 
[Jside.] [Exit. 

Sir Geo, This rascal, I believe, doesn't know Ym 
Sir George Thunder. Winds, still variable, blow my 
affairs right athwart each other. — ^To know what'^ 
become of my runagate son Harry, — and there my rich 
lady niece, pressing and squeezing up the noble 
plumage of our illustrious family in her little mean 
quaker bonnet. But I must up to town after — ^'Sblood, 
when I catch my son Harry! — Oh, here's John 
Dory. 

Enter John Dory. 

Have you taken th^ places in the London coach for 
me? 

John. Hahoy ! your honour, is that yourself? 

Sir Geo. No, I'm beside myself — ^heard any thing 
of my son? — 

Jo^m, Whafs o'clock? 

Sir Geo. What do you talk of clocks or time- 
pieces — All glasses, reck'ning, and log-line, are run 
mad with me. 

John. If it's two, your son is at this moment walk- 
ing with Lady Amaranth in her garden. 

Sir Geo, With Lady Amaranth ! 

John. If half after, they're ca^t anchor to rest 
themselves amongst the posies; if three, they're 
got up again; if four, they're picking a bit of 
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crammed fowl; and, if half after, the/re picking 
their teeth, and cracking walhuts over a bottle of 
Calcavella. 

Sir Geo. My son 1 my dear friend, where did you 
find him ? 

John. Why, I found him where he was, and I left 
him where he is. 

Sir Geo. What, and he came to Lady Ama« 
ranth's? 

John. No; but I brought him there from this 
house, in her ladyship's chariot. I won't tell him 
Master Harry went amount the players, or he'd 
never forgive him. [AndeJ] Oh 1 such a merry, 
civil, crazy, crack-brain ! die very picture of your 
honour. 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha! What, he's in high spirits? 
ha, ha, ha ! the dog 1 . IJoyfully.] But I hope he's 
had discretion enough to throw a little gravity over 
his mad humour, before his prudent cousin. 

John, He threw himself on his knees before her, 
and that did quite as well. 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha ! made love to her already ! 
Oh, the impudent, the cunning villain ! What, and 
may be he--{}Vitk great glee."] 

John. Indeed he did give her a smack. 

Sir Geo. Me ; ha, ha, ha ! 

John. Oh, he's yours ! a chip of the old block. 

Sir Geo. He is ! he is ! ha, ha, ha ! 

John. Oh, he threw his arms around her as eager 
as I would to catch a falling decanter of Madeira. 

Sir Geo. Huzza ! victoria ! Here will be a junc- 
tion of bouncing estates ! but, confound the money. 
John, you shall have a bowl for a jolly boat to swim 
in ; roll in here a puncheon of rum, a hogshead of 
sugar, shaJke an orchard of oranges, and let the Land- 
lord drain his fish-pond yonder. [Sings.] *' A bumper! 
a bumper of good liquor," &c. 

Jolm, Then, my good master. Sir George, I'll 
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order a bowl in, since you are in (he humour for it — 
« W^U dance a little, and sing a little." [Singing.'] 

[Earif. 
Sir Geo. And so the wild rogue is this instant 
rattling up her prim ladyship. £h, isn't this he? 
I<eft her already f 

Enter Harrt. 

Harry. I must have forgot my cane in this room — 
My father ! £h ! sounds ! 

Sir Geo. [Looks at his watch^ Just half after four ! 
Why, Harry, you've made great haste in cracking 
your walnuts. 

Harry, Yes; he's heard of my frolics with the 
players. [Aside!\ Dear father,, if you'll but for* 
^e— 

Sir Geo. Why, indeed, Harry, you've acted very 
bad. 

Harry. Sir, it should be considered I was but a 
novice. 

Sir Geo. However, I shall think of nothing now 
but your benefit. 

Harry, Very odd, his approving of— [.rf«&.3 I 
thank yo«, sir, but, if agreeable to you, Fve done with 
benefits^ 

Sir Geo. If I wasn't the best of fathers, you might 
indeed hope none from me ; but no matter, if you can 
but get the /air quaker. 

Harry. Or the humours of the navy, sir? 

Sir Geo. What, how dare you reflect on the hu- 
mours of the navy ? The navy has very good hu- 
mours, or Fd never see your dog's face again, you 
villain ! But Fm cool. What, eh, boy, a snug, easy 
chariot? 

Harry. FU order it. Waiter, desire my father's 
carnage to draw up. [Calls. 

Sir Geo. Mine, you rogue! Fve none here, 
mean Lady Amaranth's. 
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Harry. Yes, sir ; Lady Aromran^s chariot ! [CW/- 

Sir Geo. What are you at } I meaa that which 
yon left this house in. 

Harrv. Chariot ! sir, I left this bouse on foot. 

Sir (reo. What, with John Doiy f 

Harry. No, sir, with Jack Rover. 

Sir Geo. Why, John has been a rover to be sure ; 
but now he's settled, since I've made him ray valet da 
chambre. 

Harry. Make him your valet ! Why, sir, whers 
did you meet him ? 

Sir Geo. Zounds! I met him on board, and I met 
him on shore, and the cabin, steerage, galleiy, and 
forecastle. He sailed round the world with me. 

Harry. Strange this, sir! certainly I understood 
he had been in the East Indies ; but he never told mc 
he even knew you ; but, indeed, he knew me only by 
the name of Dick Buskin. 

Sir Geo. Then how came he to bring you to Lady 
Amaranth^s? 

Harry • Bring me where? 

Sir Geo. Answer me. Ar'n't you now come from 
her ladyship's. 

Hany. [Stares.] Me? Not L 

Sir Geo. Ha ! this is a lie of John's, to en-^ 
hamre his own services. Then you have not been 
there? 

Harry* There! I don't know where you mean, 
sir. 

Sir Geo, Yes; 'tis all a brag of John's, but 

Enter John Dory. 

John. The rum and sugar is ready ; but as for the 
fish-pond — 
I Sir Geo. FU kick you into it, you thirsty old 

I grampus. 
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John, Will you ? Then I'll make a comical roasted 
orange. 

Sir Qeo. How dare you say you brought my son 
to Lady Amaranth's ? 

Join, And who says I did not } 

Sir Geo. He that best should know; only Dick 
Buskin here. 

John. Then Dick Buskin might find some other 
amusement than shooting off his guns here. 

Sir GeoS Did you bring my son to Lady Ama- 
ranth's in her chariot ? 

John. And to be sure I did. 

Sir Geo, There, what do you say to that ? 

Harry, I say it^s false. 

John. False ! Shiver my hulk, Mr. Buskin, if you 
wore a lion's skin, I'd curry you for this 

[Eaitf in a rage. 

Sir Geo.^ No, no, John's honest ; I see through it 
now. The puppy has seen her, perhaps he has the 
impudence not to like her, and so blows up this con- 
fusion and perplexity only to break off a marriage 
that I've set my heart on. 

Harry. What does he mean ? Sir, I'll assure 
you — 

Sir Geo. Damn your assurance, you disobedient, 
ungrateful — I'll not part with you till I confront you 
with Lady Amaranth herself, tace to face, and if I 
prove you've been deceiving me, I'll launch you into 
the wide ocean of life without rudder, compass, grog, 
or tobacco. \t,»tmt. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCENE I. 



Ladt Amaranth's Home. 

Enter Ladt Amaranth, reading. 

Lady Am, The fanciful flights of my pleasant 
cousin enchant my senses. This Ixx^ he gave me to 
read containeth good moral. The man Shakspeare, 
that did write it, they call immortal ; he must indeed 
have been filled with a divine spirit. I understand, 
from my cousin, the origin of plays were religious 
mysteries ; that, freed from the superstition of early, 
and the grossness of latter, ages, the stage is now the 
vehicle of delight and morality. If so, to hear a good 
play, is taking the wholesome draught of precept 
from a golden cup, embossed' with g^ms ; yet, my 
giving countenance to have one in my house, and 
even to act in it myself, prove the ascendancy, that 
my dear Harry hath over my heart — Ephraim Smooth 
is much scandalized at these doings. 

Enter Ephraim. 

Eph, This mansion is pow the tabernacle of Baal. 

Lady Am, Then abide not in it. 

Eph. Tis full of the wicked ones. 

Lady Am, Stay not amongst the wicked ones. 

[Loud laughing wthovi, 
Eph, I must shut mine ears. 
Lady Am, And thy mouth also, good Ephraim. 
I have bidden my cousin Henry to my house, and I 
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will not set bounds to his mirth to gratify thy spleen, 
and show mine own inhospitality. 

Epk. Why dost thou suffer him to put into the 
hands of thy ^rvants books of tra^ies, and books 
of comedies, prelude, interlude, yea, all lewd. My 
spirit doth wax wrath. I say unto thee a playhouse 
is the school for the old dragon, and a playbook the 
primer of Belzebub. 

Lady Am. This is one; mark! [Reads.] " Not the 
king^s crown, nor the deputed sword, the marshal's 
truncheon, nor the judge's robe, become them with 
one half so good a grace as mercy doth. Oh, think 
on that, and mercy then will breathe within your lips 
like man new made I'' — lk>tk Bebebub «peak «uck 
words? 

Eph, Thy kinsman has made all the servants 
actors. 

Lady Am, To act well is good service. 

Eph, Here cometh the damsel for whom my heart 
yeameth. 

Enter Jane, readktg m paper JeyfiiUy. 

Jane. Oh, ma'am, his honour iJm 'squire says tha 
play's to be " As you like it." 

Eph. lUkeitnot 

Jane. He*s given me my character. Tm to b« 
Miss Audrey, and brother Sim's to be William of 
Che forest, as it were. But how am I to get my part 
by heart ? 

Lady Am. By often reading it. 

Jane. Well, I don't know but that's as good as any 
other. But I must study my part. " The gods give 
us joy." [Egit. 

JEfh. Thy maidens skip like young kids. 

Lady Am. Then do thou go skip with them. 

Eph. Mary, thou shou'd'st be obe/d in thine own 
j^Quse, and I will do thv bidding. 
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hady Am, Ah, thou hypocrite ! To obey is easy 
when the heart commands. 

^/<r Rov£R, pushing by Epbeaim . 

Rover. Oh, my charming cousin, how agree you 
and Rosalind ? Are you almost perfect ? '' £h, 
what, all a-mort, old Clytus T ** Why, you're like 
an angry fiend broke in among the laughing gods.*-^ 
Come, come, 111 have nothing here, but ** Quips and 
cranks, and wreathed smiles, such as dwell on Hebe's 
cheek." [Looking ai Lady Amaranth. 

Lady Am, He says we mustn't have this amusc- 

Ri^t, ** But Tm a voice potential, double as the 
Dukes, and I say we must" 

Epk. Nay. 

Rover. Yea : " By Jupiter, I swear, aye." 

[Mtuie wiihoHi. 

Eph. I must shut my ears. The man of sin rub- 
bcth the hair of the horse to the bowels of the cat. 

Enter Lamp, wi^h a V,iolin. 

Lamp. Now, if agreeable to your ladyship, well go 
over your song. 
Eph. I will go over it. 

[Snatches the hook from Ladt Amaranth, 
throws it on the ground^ and steps on it» 
Rfwer. Trample on Shakspeare ! " You sacri- 
legious thief, that, from a shelf the precious diadeiA 
stole, and put it in thy pocket l** [Takes up the book 
and presents it again to Lady Amaranth.] Silence, 
" thou owl of Crete," and hear the " Cuckoo's song." 
Lady Am. To practise it I'm content. 

[Lamp begins to play. Ephraim jostles 
Aim, and puts him out rf tune. 
Lamp. Why, what's that for, my dear sir ? 
Eph. Friend, this is a land of freedom, and I've 
f3 
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as much ngjtxt to move my elbow as thou hast tx> 
move thine. [Rovkb pushes ikn,] Why dost thot» 
so friend? 

Rover* Friend, this is a land of freedom, and I 
have as much right to move my elbow, as thou 
hast to move thine. 

[MnHkkingy shoves Eph&aix out. 

Lady Am, But, Harry, do your people of fashion 
act th^ follies themselves. 

Roioer. Ay, and scramble for the top parts as eager 
as for star, ribband, place, or pension. Lamp, deco- 
rate the seats out smart and theatrical, aoddjiU the 
servants that Tve given the small parts to— ^ 

[ExUmAMip. 

Ladji Am. I wished for some entertainment, (in 
which gay people now take delight,) to please those 
I have invited ; but well convert these follies into a 
charitable purpose. Tickets for this day shall be 
delivered unto my friends gratis ; but money to dieir 
amount, I will, from ray own purse (after rewarding 
our assistants) distribute amongst the indigent of the 
village. Thus, whikt w« please oursdves, and per- 
haps amuse our friends, we shall make the poor 
happy. {Exit. 

Mover. An angel ! If Sir George doem't soon ar- 
rive, to blow me, I may, I think, many her angelic 
ladyship ; but will that be honest? She*s nobly bom, 
though I suspect I had ancestors too, if I knew who 
they were. I certainly Altered this house the poorest 
wight in EngUmd, and what must she imagine when 
I am discovered ? That I am a scoundrel ; and, con- 
sequently, though I should possess her hand and for- 
tune, instead of loving, shell despise me [Sitt 

down.] I want a friend bow, to consult — deceive her 
I will not. Poor Dick Buskin wants money more 
than myself, yet this is a measure Vm sure he'd scorn. 
No, no, I must not. — 
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Enter Harrt. 

Harry. Now I hope my pasftionate father will be 
convinced that this is the first time I was ever under 
this roof. £h, what beau is here? Astonishing! 
My old strolling friend ! 

[Unperceioedf tits by Rover* 
. Baoer. Heigho ! I don't know what to do. 

Harry. \In the same tme^ ^ Nor what to say." 

Roroer. [Turns.'] Dick Buskin ! My dear fellow ! 
Ha, ha, ha ! Talk of the devil, and — I was just 
thinking of you — ^'pon my soul, Dick, I'm so happy 
to see you. \Shakes hands cordiaUy- 

Harry. But, Jack, eh, how came you to find me 
out? 

Rover. Found you ! I'm sure I wonder how the 
deuce you found me out. Ah, the news of my in* 
tended play has brought you. 

Harry. He doesn't know as yet who I am, so 111 
carry it on. [Aside.] Then you too have broke your 
engagement with Truncheon, at Winchester ; figuring 
it away in your stage clothes too. Really, tell us 
what you are at here, Jack ? 

Rover. Will you be quiet with your Jacking? I'm 
now 'Squire Harry. 

Harry. What? 

Raver. IVe been pressed into this service h^f an old 
man of war, who found me at the inn« and, insisting 
I'm son to a Sir George Thunder, here, in that cha- 
racter, I flatter myself I have wcm the heart of the 
charming lady of this house. 

Harry. Now the mystery's out. Then it's my friend 
Jack has been brought here for me. [Aside.] Do 
you know the young gentleman they take you for? 

Rover. No; but I flatter myself he is honoured in 
his representative. 

Harry. Upon my soul, Jack, you're a very high 
fellow. 
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Rover, I am, now I can put some pounds in your 
pockets; you shall be employed ^we're getting up 
^ As you like it," Let's see, in the cast have I a part 
for you — I'll take Touchstone from Lamp, you shall 
Ijave it, my boy ; I'd resign Orlando to you with any 
other Rosalind ; but the lady of the mansion plays it 
herself, you rogue. 

Harry. The very lady my father intended for 
me. [Aside^ Do you love her. Jack ? 

Bffcer. To distraction ; but 111 not have her. 

Harry. No! Why? 

Roroer, She thinks me a gentleman, and III not con- 
vince her I am a rascaL I'll go on with our (day, as the 
produce is appropriated to a good purpose, and then lay 
down my 'squireship, bid adieu to my heavenly Rosa- 
lind, ancl exit for ever from her house, poor Jack Rover. 

Harry, The generous fellow I ever thought him, 
and he sha'n't lose by it. If I could make him be- 
lieve — [Aside,'] Well, this is the most whimsical 
affair! You've anticipated, superseded me, ha, ha, 
ha ! You'll scarce believe that I'm come here too (pur- 
posely though) to pass myself for this young Henry. 

Roner, No! 

Harry, I am. 

Sir Geo, [Without^ Harry, where are you ? 

Rycer, Eh! Who's that? 

Harry, Ah, ah, ah ! I'll try it, my father will be 
cursedly vexed ; but no other way. ^ [Aside, 

Rover, Somebody call'd Harry — Zounds, "if the 
real Simon Pufe" should be arrived, I'm in a fine way. 

Harry, Be quiet — that's my confederate. 

Rofoer. Eh! 

Harry, He's to personate the father, Sir George. 
He started the scheme, having heard, that a union was 
intended, and Sir George not immediately expected — 
our plan is, if 1 can, before his arrival, flourish myself 
into the lady's good graces, and whip her up, as she's 
an heiress. 
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Rover. But who is this comrade } 

Harry, One of our company, a devilish good actor 
in the old man. 

Rover, So, you're turned fortune hunter? Oh, ho ! 
then 'twas on this plan that you parted with me on 
the road, standing like a finger post, '* you walk up 
that way, and I must walk down this." [Mimicks,] 
Why, Dick, I didn't know you were half so capital a 
rogue. 

Harry, I didn't know my forte lay that way 'till 
persuaded by this experienced stager. 

Rover. He must be an impudent old scoundrel; 
who is he ? Do I know him ? 

Harry. Why, no— I hope not [Jiide. 

Rover. HI step down stairs, and have the honour of 
—111 kick him. 

Harry, Stop ! No, I wou'dn't have him hurt nei- 
ther. 

Rover. Whatfs his name? 

Harry, His name is — is — Abrawang. 

Rover. Abravi«mg! Abrawang! I never heard of 
him ; but, Dick, why would you let him persuade you 
to such a scandalous aiiair? 

Harry. Why &ith, I would have been off it ; but 
when once he takes a project into his head, the devil 
himself can't drive him out of it. 

Rover* Yes ; but the constable may drive him into 
Winchester goal. 

Harry. £h ! Your opinion of our intended exploit, 
has raacie me ashamed of myself — Ah, ah, ah ! Harkye, 
Jack, to frighten and punish my adviser, do you still 
keep on your character of young 'Squire Thunder- 
vou caa easily do that, as he^ no more than myself, 
has ever seen the young gentleman. 

Rofoer, But by Heavens rU- '* Quoit him down, 
Bardolph." 

Harry, Yes ; but, Jack, if you can marry her, her 
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fortune is a snug thing; besides, if you love each 
other, — I tell you — 

Rmer. Hang her fortune ! " My love more noble 
than the world, prizes' not quantity of dirty lands." 
Oh, Dick, she's the most lovely — ^she is female beauty 
in its genuine decoration. [Exit. 

Harry. Ha, ha, ha ! this is the drollest — Rover lit- 
tle suspects, that I am the identical Squire Thunder, 
that « he personates — I'll lend him my character a 
little longer.—^Yes, this offers a most excellent oppor- 
tunity of making my poor friend's fortune, without in- 
juring any body ; if possible, he shall have her. I 
can t regret the loss of charms I never knew ; and, as 
for an estate, my father^s is competent to all my 
wishes. Lady Amaranth, by marrying Jack Rover, 
will gain a man of honour, which she might miss in 
an earl — it may teize my father a little at first, but 
he's a good old fellow in the main, and, I think, when 
he comes to know my motive — Eh ! this must be she 
— an elegant woman, faith ! Now for a spanking lie, 
to continue her in the belief, that Jack is the man she 
thinks him. 

Enter Lady Amaranth. 

Lady Am, Who art thou, friend ? 

Harry, Madam, I've scarce time to warn you against 
the danger you are in, of being imposed upon by your 
uncle. Sir George. 

Lady Am, How } 

Harry, He has heard of your ladyship's partiality 
for his son ; but is so incensed at the irregularity of 
his conduct, he intends, if possible, to disinherit him ; 
and, to prevent your honouring him with your hand, 
had engaged, and brought me hither, to pass me on 
you for him, designing to treat the poor young gentle- 
man himself as an impostor, in hopes you'll banish him 
your heart and bouse. 
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Jjidif Am* Is Sir George such a parent ? I tkank 
thee for thy caution. — What is thy name ? 

Harry. Richard Buskin, ma'am; the stage is my 
profession. In the young 'squire's late excursion, we 
contracted an intimacy, and I saw so many good qua- 
lities in him, that I could not think of being the in- 
strument of his ruin, nor deprive your ladyship of 
so good a husband^ as I am certain hell make 
you. 

Lady Am, Then Sir George intends to disown 
him? 

Harry, Yes, ma'am; I've this moment told the 
young gentleman of it ; and he's determined, for a 
jest, to return the compliment, by seeming to treat Sir 
George himself as ah impostor. 

Lady Am, Ha, ha, ha ! 'twill be a just retaliation, 
and, indeed, what my uncle deserveth for his cruel in« 
tentions both to his son and me. 

Sir Geo, [Without.] What, has he run away again? 

Lady Am, That's mine uncle. 

Harry. Yes; here is my father; and my standing 
out that I am not his son, will rouse him into the heat 
of battle, ha, ha, ha ! [Aside,] Here he is, madam, now 
mind how he will dub me 'squire. 

Lady Am, It's well I'm prepared, or I might have 
believed him. 

Eater 3iR George. 

Sir Geo, Well, my lady, wasn't it my wild rogue 
set you to all the Calcavella capers you've been cut* 
ting in the garden ? You see here I have brought him 
into the line of battle again — ^you villain, why do you 
drop astern there ? Throw a salute shot, buss her bob* 
stays, bring to, and come down, straight as a ;n«st 
you dog. 

Lady Am, Uncle, who is this? 
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Sw Geo, Who is he ! Ha, ha, ha! Gad, tkat^s an 
odd question to the fellow that has heea cimcking 
your walnuts. 

Ladff Am. He is bad at his lesson. 

Sir Geo. Certainly, wh«i he ran from school — why 
don't you speak, you lubbe^ ? you're curst modest 
now, but before I came, 'twas all done annongst 
the posies — Here, my lady, take from a father's hand, 
Harry Thunder, 

Lad$f Am. That is what I may not. 

Sir Geo, There, I thought you'd disgust her, you 
flatfish! 

Enter Rover. 

Lady Am. [Taking Rover's ^oiuf .] Here, take from 
my hand, Harry Thunder. 

Sir Geo, Eh ! [Staring at Rover.] 

Rirotr. £h ! Oh ! this is your sham Sir Geoi^? 

[Apart. 

Harry. Yes ; I've been telling the lady, and she'll 
seem to humour him. 

Rffoer. I shan't though. [To Harry^ How do you 
do, Abrawang? 

Six Geo. Abrawang \ 

Rover. You look like a good actor. — Ay, that's 
very well, indeed — ^never lose sight of your character 
— ^you know, Sir George is a noisy, turbulent, wick- 
ed old seaman. — Angry ! bravo ! — pout your under 
lip, purse your brows — ^very well I But, dem it, Abra- 
^^^^gj you should have put a little red upon your 
nose — ^mind a rule, ever play an angry old man, with 
a red nose. 

Sir Geo. Nose ! [Walks about in a passion. 

Rover. Very well ! that's right ! strut about on your 
little pegs. 

Sir Geo. I'm in such a fury. 
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Rover. We know that. Your figure if tbe nost 
happy comedy squab I ever saw ; why only show your* 
sel^ and you set the audience in a roar. 

Sir Geo. 'Sblood and Bxe \ 

Hover. ** Keep it up, I like fun/' 

Lady Am. Who is this? 

[To Sir George, pomtmg at Rover. 

Sir Gep. Some puppy unknown. 

Lady Am. And you don't know this gentleman? 
iTo Rover, poinU to Sir George. 

Rover. Excellently well ; ^ He^s a fishmonger * 

Sir Geo. A what ? 

Lady Am. Yes, father and son are determined not 
to know each other. You know this youth ? 

[To Rover. 

Rffcer. [To Harry.] " My friend, Hoiatio"— I 
wear him. in my hearths core, yea, in my heart of 
heart, as I do thee.'' [EtidfraciHg. 

Sir Geo. Such freedom with my niece before my 
face ! Do you know that lady, do you know my son, 
sir? 

Rofoer. Be quiet. ** Jaffier has discovered the plot, 
and you can't deceive the senate." 

Harry. Yes, my conscience wouldn't let me carry 
it through. 

Rover. *^ Ay, lus conscience hanging about the neck 
of his heart, says, good Launcelot, and good Gobbo, 
as aforesaid, good Launcelot GobbO| take to thy heels 
and run." 

Sir Geo. Why, my lady! explain, scoundrel, and 
puppy unknown. 

Ijady Am. Uncle, I've heard thy father was kind to 
thee, return that kindness to thy child. If the lamb 
in wanton f\«y doth fall among the waters, the shep- 
herd taketh him out, instead of plunging him deeper 
till he dieth. Though thy hairs now be grey, I'm 
told they were once flaxen ; in short, he is too old in 

r, who cannot excuse it in youth. [Exit. 
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Sir Geo. I'm an old fool ! Well, that's damn'd civil 
of you, madam niece, and Vm a grey shepherd — 
with her visions and her vines, and her lambs in a 
ditch ; but as for you, young Mr. Goat, III butt 
you 

Rot>er. My dear Abrawang, give up the g^me — ^her 
ladyship, in seeming to take you for her uncle, has 
been only humming you ! What the devil, don't 
you think the fine creature knows her own true bom 
uncle } 

Sir Geo. Certainly ; to be sure she knows me. 

Rover, Will 'you have done? Zounds, man, my 
honoured father was here himself to-day — Her lady- 
ship knows his person. 

. Sir Geo. Your honoured father ! and who's your 
honoured self? 

Racer. '* Now by my father's son, and that's myself, 
it shall be sun, moon, or a Cheshire cheese — ^before I 
budge — ^still crossed and crossed." 

Sir Geo. What do you bawl out to me of a Che- 
shire cheese, I say — 

. Rover. " And I say, as the saying is" — ^your friend 
Dick, has told me all; but to convince you of my for- 
giveness, in our play, as you're rough and tough. III 
cast you Charles the Wrestler, I do Orlando ; 111 
kick up your heels before the whole court 

Sir Geo. Why, dam'me, I'll — And you, you undu- 
tiful chick of an old pelican — 

[Lifting up his coney to strike Har&t, 

Enter John, who receives the blow. 

' John. What are you at here? cudgelling the peo- 
ple about? But, Mr. Buckskin, I've a word to say to 
you In private. 

Sir Geo. Buckskin! take that. [Beqts him. 
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Enter Lamp, Trapp, and two female Servants. , 

Lamp. '' All the world's a stage, and all the men 
and women* 

Sir Geo. The men are rogues, and the women hu»* 
sies — ^111 make a clear stage. 

[Beats them off"— amongst the rest, strikes Rover. 

RffDer. " A blow ! Essex, a blow* — An old rascally 
impostor stigmatizing me with a blow — no, I must 
not put up with it. — Zounds ! I shall be tweaked by 
the nose all round the country — I'll follow him. — 
" Strike me ! so may this arm dash him to the earth, 
like a dead dog despised — ^blindness and leprosy, lame- 
ness and lunacy, pride, shame, and the name of vil- 
lain light on me, if I donfbang — Mr. Abrawang. 

[Exit 



SCENE II. 

Another Apartmtnt, 

Enter Lady Amaranth, and Banks. 

Banks. Madam, I could have paid the rent of my 
little cottage ; but I dare say 'twas without your lady- 
ship's kaowledge, that your steward has turned 9ie out, 
and put my neighbour in possession. 

Lady Am. My steward oppress the poor ! I did not 
know it indeed. 

Banks. The pangs of adversity I could bear; but 
the innocent partner of my misfortunes, my unhappy 
sister — 

Lady Am. \ did desire Ephraim to send for thy sis- 
ter — Did she dwell' with thee, and both now without 
A home? Let her come to mine. ^ 

Banks. The hand of misery hath struck us beneath 
your notice. 

o 2 
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Ladif Am, Thou dost mistake — ^To need my assist- 
ance it the highest claim to my attention ; let me see 
her. [Exit Bakks.] I could chide myself that these 
pastimes have turned my eye from the house of woe. 
Ah ! think, ye proud and happy afi9uent, how many, 
in your dancing moments, pine in want, drinl^ the 
salt tear; their morsel, the bread of misery, and 
shrinking from the cold blast into their cheerless korels. 

Enter Banks, leading tn Amelia. 

Banks, Madam, my sister. [Bows and retires. 

Lady Am, Thou art welcome — ^I feel myself inte- 
rested in thy concerns. 

Amelia. Madam ! 

Ladff Am, I judge, thou wert not always unhappy. 
— ^Tell me thy condition, then I shall better know 
how to serve thee, b thy brother thy sole kindred ? 

Amelia, I had a husband, and a son. 

Lady Am, A widow ! If it recall not images thou 
wouldst forget, impart to me thy story — T^s ru- 
moured in thevillage^thy brother is a clergyman — ^tell 
me. 

Amelia* Madam, he was ; but he has lost his early 
patron, and is now poor and unbeneficed. 

Lady Am. But thy husband — 

Amelia, By this brother's advice, now twenty years 
since, I was prevailed on to listen to the addresses <^ 
a young sea officer, (for my brother has been a chap- 
lain in the navy) but to our surprise and mortification, 
we discovered by the honesty of a sailor, in whom he 
put confidence, that the captain's design was only to 
decoy me into a seeming marriage ; he ordered him to 
procure a counterfeit clergyman ; our humble friend, 
instead of us, put the deceit upon his master, by con- 
cealing from him that my brother was in orders ; he, 
flattered with the hopes of procuring me an establish- 
ment, gave into the supposed imposture, and perform- 
ed the ceremony. 
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Lady Am. Duplicity, even with a good intent, is 
ill. 

Amelia. Madam, the event has justified your cen- 
sure ; for my husband, not knowitog himself really 
bound by any legal tie, abandoned me — I followed 
him to the Indies, distracted, still seeking him — I 
left my infant at one of our settlements; but, after 
a fruitless pursuit, on my retuin, I found the friend, 
to whose care I had committed my child, was com- 
pelled to retire from the ravages of war, but where 
I could not learn. Rent with agonizing pangs, now 
without child or husband, I again saw England, 
and my brother ; who, wounded with remorse, for 
being the cause of my misfortunes, seclud^ed himself 
from the joys of social life, and invited me to partake 
the comforts of solitude in that humble asylum, from 
whence we've both just now been driven. 

Lady Am. My pity can do thee no good, yet I pity 
thee ; but as resignation to what must be, may restore 
peace, if my means can procure thee comfort, they 
are at thy pleasure. Come, let thy griefs subside, in* 
stead of thy cottage, accept, thou and thy brother, 
eveiy convenience that my mansion can afford. 

Amdia. Madam, I can only thank you with 

[Weeps. 

Lady Am. My thanks are here — Come, thou shalt 
be cheerful. I will introduce thee to my sprightly 
cousin Harry, and his father, my humourous uncle \ 
we have delights going forward that may amuse 
thee. 

Amelia. Kind lady! 

Lady Am. Come, smile — though a quaker, thou 
seest I am merry — the sweetest joy of wealth and 
power is to cheer another's drooping heart, and 
wipe from the pallid cheek the tear of sorrow. 

[ExeunK 



o3 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 

«C£NE I. 

A Road, 
Enter three Ruffians, dressed as SaUors. 

1st Ruf. Well, now, what's to be done? 

2d Rxff, Why, weVe been long upon our shifts, and 
after all onr tricks, twists, and turns, as London was 
then too hot for us, our tramp to Portsmouth was a 
hit. 

%d Rt^. Ay ; but since the cash we touched, upon 
pretending to be able bodied seamen, is now come to 
the last shilling, as we have deserted, means of a fresh 
supply to take us back to London, must be thought 
on. 

Zd Ruff. Ay, how to recruit the pocket without 
hazarding the neck. 

\st Rtff. By an advertisement posted on the stocks 
yondef, there are collectors upon this road; thirty 
guinea arc offered by the quaker lady, owner of the 
estate round here ; I wish w« could snap any straggler 
to bring before her. A quaker will only require 
a yea for an oath — we might sack these thirty gui-* 
neas. 

2rf Ruff. Yes ; but we must take care^ if we fall 
into the htods of this gentleman that's in fmrsuit of 
tts— "'Sdeadi^ isn't that his man, the old boai^ 
Swain > 

\st Ruff. Dcm't run, I think we three are a match 
for him. 

S(/ Ruff^ Instantly put oxk your characters of sailors; 
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we VMj get iomety ng out of him : a pitifiil stoiy 
makes sudi an impression on the soft heart of a true 
tar, that hell open his hard hand, and dropyoa his last 
guinea — If we can btit make him believe we weve 
presedy we have him ; only mind me. 



Enter John Dort. 

John. To rattle my lantern, Sir George's temper 
now always blows a hurricane* 

^d Rnf. What cheer ? [To John. 

John. Ha hoy! 

Sd BMff. Bob, up with jrour speaking trumpet. 
^ Ri^. Do you see, brother, this is the thing — 

Enter Sir Georoe, at tkebackf w^percevoed. 

Sir Geo. If these should be my deserters. [Aiide. 

1st Ritf. We three hands, just come home after a 
long voyage, were pressed in the river, and without 
letting us see our friends, brought round to Ports- 
^noutb) and there we entered freely, cause why? We 
had no choice, then we run. We hear -some gentle^ 
mal^ is in chace of us, so as the shot are ail out, we'll 
surrender* 

John. Surrender ! Oh then youVe no shot left in- 
deed — let's see. [Feeli kis poeket.] I hav'nt the load- 
ing of a gun about me now, and this same monsieur 
poverty is a bitter bad enemy. 

Sir Geo. They are the deserters that I've been after. 

[Ande. 

John. Meet me in an hour's time in the little wood 
yonder ; I'll nuse a wind to blow you into safe lati- 
tude — keep out to sea, my mastex's the rock youll 
certainly split upon. 

2d Ruf, This is the first time we ever «aw you ; btit 
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well tteer by your chart, for I never knew one sea- 
man to betray another. [Exeuni Ruffi aks. 

Sir Geo, Then they have been pressed — ^I can't 
blame them so much for running away. 

John. Yes, Sir George would certainly hang them. 

Sir Geo, I wou'dn% they shall eat beef, and drink 
the kin^s health, run and tell them so— stop, 111 tell 
them myself. 

John. Why, now you are yourself, and a kind, good 
gentleman, as you used to be. 

Sir Geo. Since these idle rogues are inclined to re- 
turn to their duty, they shan't want sea store — ^take 
them this money — but hold — 111 meet them myself, 
and advise them as I would my children. 

[Exeunt sevendfy. 

SCENE ir. 

jEw^erRovEE, in his first clothes, greatly agitated, 
ivith pistols. 

Rover, Which way did Mr. Abrawang take f Dick 
Buskin, I think, has no suspicion of my intentions : 
— such a choleric spark will fight, I dare say. If I 
fall, or even survive this afiair, I leave the field of love, 
and the foir prize, to the young gentleman I've per- 
sonated, for Fm determined to see Lady Amaranth no 
more — Oh, here comes Abrawang. 

Enter Sir George. 

Sir Geo. Now to relieve these foolish seajgulls— 
they must be hovering about this coast — Ha ! puppy 
unknown ! — 

Bxwer, You're the very man I was seeking. — ^You 
are not ignorant, Mr. Abrawang — 
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Sir Geo. Mr, what? 

Rover. You will not rengD your titlc» ha, ha, ha I 
Oh, very trail. 111 indtilge you,— iSir Qwge ThuiuUr^ 
you honoured me with a blow. 

Sir Geo, Did it hurt youf 

Rover. 'Sdeath ! but let me proceed iike a gentle- 
man ; as it's my pride to reject even favours, no man 
shall offer me an injury. 

Sir Geo. Eh! 

Rover, In rank we're equal. 

Sir Geo. Are we faidi } [SmUtng.] The English of 
all this is, we're to fight. 

Rover. Sir, you have marked on me an indeKblt 
stain, only to be washed out by blood. 

Sir Geo. Why, Fve only one objection to fighting 
you. 

Rover. Whafs that, sir? 

Sir Geo. That you're too brave a lad to be killed. 

Raver. Brave ! No, sir ; at present I wear the stigma 
of a coward. 

Sir Geo. Zounds ! I like a bit of fighting— hav'n't 
had a morsel a long time — don't know when I've smelt 
gunpowder — ^but to bring down a woodcock. 

Mover. Take your ground. 

Sir Geo. But what are we to do fo> weapons ? 

Rover. Here are weapons. 

Sir Geo, Well, this is bold work, for a privateer to 
give battle to a king's ship. 

Rover. Try your charge, sir, and take your ground. 

Sir Geo, 1 would not wish to sink, bum, or de- 
stroy, what I think was built for good service; but, 
damme, if I don't wing you, to teach you better man- 
ners. 

Enter the three Ruffiaks, not percevoing Rover. 

Sd Rn^. Ay, here's the honest fellow has brought 
us some cash. \hoo\mg at Sir George. 

2d Rt^. We're betrayed, ifs the very gentleman, 
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that's in pursuit of us, and this pronuse was only a 
decoy to throw us into his power-^The pistol ! 

[Aparty and pointing to it. Sir George rant- 

ming the charge. 
\Zd Ruffian seize* and wrenches the piece from 
Sir Gsoroe. 
Sir, Geo. Ah, boys! 

2</ l^xff' You'd have our livesi now well have 
yours. 
\¥re»ents the piece at Sir George; Rover advances 
quicky and knocks it out of his hand. 

[They run off. 

Rmter. Rascals! [Pursues them. 

Sir Geo. [Takes up the other piece."] My brave lad ! 

ni— IGoing. 

Enter John Dory. 

John. No, you shan't. [Holding him. 

Sir Geo. The rogues will — 
John. Never mind the rogues — 

[Noise of fighting without y a piece let off. 
Sir Geo. STnood ! Must I see my preserver perish. 



John. Well, 1 know I'm your preserver, and I will 
perish, but 111 bring you out of harm's way. 

[Stm holding him. 

Sir Geo. Though he'd fight me himself — 

John. Sure we all know you'd fight the devil. 

Sir Geo. He saved my life. 

John. Ill save your life [Whips Atm i^ in his arms.^ 
So hey ! haul up, my noble little crab walk ! [Exit. 
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8CENS III. 



A Room in Banks's Cottage. 

Enter Farmer Gammon, Banks, and Sim.-^Sim 
writings and crying, 

F. Gam. Boy, go on with the inventory. 

Sim. Ho!9r unlucky! Feyther to iay hold of me 
when I wanted to practise my part. [Aside* 

Banks. This proceeding is very severe, to lay an 
execution on my wretched trifling goods when I 
thought — 

F.Gam. Ay, you know you've gone up to the big 
house with your complaint — ^her ladyship's steward^ 
to be sure, has made me give back your cottage and 
farm ; but your goods I seize for my rent. 

Banks. Only leave me a very few necessaries — by the 
gooAiess of my neighbours, I may soon redeem what 
the law has put into your hands. 

JF*. Gam. The af&ir is now in my lawyer's hands , 
and plaintiff and defendant chattering about it, is all 
smoke. 

Sim. Feyther, don't be so cruel to Mr. Banks. 

J*. Gam. ril mark what I may want to keep for 
myself. Stay here, and see that not a pin's worth 
be removed without my knowledge. [To Sim. 

[Exit. 

Sim. HI be domm'd if I'll be your watch dog, to 
bite the poor, that I won't. Mr. Banks, as feyther in- 
tends to put up your goods at auction, if you could 
but get a fnend to buy the choice of them for you 
again. Sister Jane has got steward to advance her a 
quarterns wages, and when Tve gone to sell com for 
feyther, besides presents, I've made a market penny 
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now and then. Here— if s not much! but every 
little helps. 

[Takes out a mall leather purse, and offers it to 
Banks. 

BanJcs. I thank you, my good natured boy ; but 
keep your money. 

Sim, Last summer, you saved me from being 
drowned in black pool, if you'll not take this, ecod, in 
there Til directly fling it, and let old nick save it from 
being drowned, anlje can. [Going, 

Banks, My kind lad, then I'll not hurt your feeling, 
by opposing your liberality. [Takes it, 

Sim. He, he, he ! you've now given my heart such 
a pleasure as I ^ever felt, nor I'm sure feytber afore 
me. 

Banks. But, Sim, whatever may be his opinion of 
worldly prudence, still remember he's your parent. 

Sim, I wiU — " One elbow chair, one claw table." 
[Exitf xoriting,and Ban ks. 

Enter Amelia. 

Amelia. The confusion into which Lady Amaranth's 
family is thrown by the sudden departure, and appre- 
hended danger of her young cousin, must have pre- 
vented her ladyjship from giving that attention to our 
af&irs, that I'm sure was her inclination. If I can 
but prevail on my brother too, to accept her protect 
tion — I idan't enjoy the delights of her ladyship's hos- 
pitable mansion, and leave him here still subject to 
the insults of his churlish neighbour--^Heav66s ! 
who's this? [Bjetires. 

Enter Rover hastily, his hair and dress much dis- 
ordered. 

Bffoer. What a race [Panting^ I've at last got from 
the blood hounds ! Ah, if old Abrawang bad but 
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followed njid backed me, wc^d have tickled their 
catastrophes; but when they got me alone^ three 
upon me were odds, so, safe's the word — who's house 
is this I've dash'd into ? — Eh ! the friendly cottage of 
my old gentleman! Are vou at home } [Cailt.'] Giuiso ! 
I had a hard struggle tor it; yes^ murder was their 
intent, so it was w^ for me that I was bom without 
brains, I'm quite weak, &int ! [Leans agamtt the wall.'] 

Amelia. [Advanemg,] Sir, afft you well? [JVitk cofi- 
cern,] 

Rover. Madam, I ask pardon, — hem, yes, ma'am, 
very well, I thank you — now exceeding well — ^got 
into a fray "there, in a kind of a hobble with some 
worthy gentlemen; only simple, honest fieLrmers. I 
£uicy mistook me for a sheaf of barley, for they down 
with me, and then threshed so heartily, gad, their flails 
fiew merrily about my ears, but I up, and when I 
could no longer fight like a mastiff, why, I — run like 
a greyiiound — But, dear ma'am, pray excuse me« 
£^, this is very rude, faith* 

Amelia^ You seem disturbed, [fFith emotion.'} will 
you take any refreshment } 

Rover. Madam, you're very good. — Only a little of 
your currant wine, if you please ; if I don't forget, it 
stands — just — [Points — Amelia brings some from a 
beairfet.] Madiom, I've the honour of drinking your 
health. [Drinks.] 

Amelia. I hope you're not hurt, sir. 

Rover. " A little better, but very weak still* — I 
had a sample of this before, and liked it so much, 
that, madant— ** Won't you take another?" 

Amelia. Sir! 

Rover. Madam, if you'd been fighting, as I have, 
you'd — well, well, [FUls and drinksl] now I'm as w^U 
as any man — " In lUyria," got a few hard knocks! 
though. • 

Amelia. YouM- better repose a little, you scem'd 
much disordered comilig in. 

H 
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Rofoer, [Pkux9 a chair j and both <if .] W^^y, ma'am, 
joa must know thus it ^ 



Enter Shebif/s Officer. 

Q^. Come, ma'am, Mr. Gammon says this chair is 
wanted to make up the lialf dozen above. [Lays hold 
£^ Amelia's chmr^ she rites terr^ed,] 

Rtyoer. What, what's all this? 

Of. Why the furniture's seized on execution, and a 
man must do his duty. 

Rofoer. Then, scoundrel, know, that a man's first 
duty is civility and tenderness to a woman. 

Amelia, Heavens! Where's my brother? This g^- 
tleman will bring himself into trouble. 

Off, Master, d'ye see, I'm representative for his 
honour the High Sheriff. 

Rofoer. Every High Sheriff should be a gentleman, 
and when he's jepresented by a rascal, he's disho- 
noured. — D«m it, I might as well live about Covent 
Garden, and every night get beating the watch ; for 
here, among groves and meadows, I'm always squab- 
bling with constables. [Wkips^ up a stick from a 
comer of the room^ and holds it heKmd html\ 

Off. Come, come, I must — 

Rofoer. ** As you say, sir, last Wednesday, so it 
was" — Sir, your most obedient, humble servant — 
[BoFWs respectfully I\ Pray, sir, may I take the liberty 
to know, have you ever been astonished ? \Wiih great 
ceremmy^l 

Off. What? 

Raoer. Because, sir^ I intend to ast<»iith yon ; my^ 
dear fellow, give me your hand. [Takes his hand^ and 
beats him — ] Now, sir, you are astonished ? 

Off. Yes ; but see if I don't suit you with an ac- 
tion. 

Rffoe^, ^^ Right, suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action ;'' '^ See if the^endewoman be not 
affrighted"^— << Michael, III malte thee an example.'^ 
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Of, Yes, fine exunple, when goods are seised here 
by the law, and — 

Baotr. " Thou woim and maggot of the htwr 
Hop me over every kennel, or you shall hop without 
my custom." 

Off. I don't value your custom. 

Bxmer. You are astonished, now 111 amase yon. 

Off. No, sir, I won't be amazed-— but only sc« if I 
don t — ' 

Rover, Hop! 

[Eant Officeb mmHermg and buttymg^ yd 
frightened. 
Stop, ma'am, these sort of gentry are monstrous bad 
c(mipany for a lady — So 111 just see him to the door, 
and then III see him outside the door. — Ma'am, I'm 
your most obedient humble servant. [Bows ruipect^ 
fiUfyy and exit hastily,] . 

Am^ia, I feel a strange curiosity to know who this 
young gentleman is. I find my heart interested, I 
can't account for — ^he must have known the house by 
the freedom — ^but then his gaiety, (without familiar 
rudeness) native elegance of manners, and good breed- 
ing, seem to make him at home any where^ — My 
brother, I think, must know — 

Enter Banks hastily^ and agitated. 

Banks. Amelia, did you see the young gentleman 
that was here ? Some ruffian fellows, and a posse of the 
country people have bound and dragged him from 
die door, on the allegation of three men, who mean 
to swear he has robbed them ; and they have taken 
him to Lady Amaranth's. 

Amelia. How ! He did enter here in confusion as if 

pursued ; but III stake my life on his innocence. I'll 

speak to Lady Amaranth, and in spite of calumny, he 

shall have justice— he would not let me be insulted, 

h2 
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because he saw me an unprotected woman, without a 
husband or a son, and shall he want an advocate f 
Brother, come. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Lady Amaranth's. 

Enter Jane, with a light, 

Jane, I believe there's not a soul in the house but 
myself; my lady has sent all the folks round the 
country 'to search after the young 'squire, she'll cer- 
tainly break her heart if any thing happens to him ; 
I don't wonder, for surely he's a dear, sweet gentle- 
man : the pity of it is, his going spoils all our fine 
play, and I had just got my part quite by heart ; how- 
ever, I must do the room up for Mr. Banks's sister, 
that my lady has invited here. [Adjusts her toilet . 

Enter Ephraim Smooth. 

Eph. The roan John . Dory has carried the man 
George hither in his arms, and has locked him up. 
Coming into the house, they did look to me like a 
blue lobster with a shrimp in his claws-^Oh, here is 
the damsel I love, and alone. 

Jane. They say when folks look in the glass, at 
night, they see the black gentleman. 

[As she is looking in a glass, Ephraim goes and 
peeps Qcerker shoulders; she screams, 

Eph, lliou art employed in vanity. 

Jane, Well, who wants you ? 

Eph, It is natural for woman to love man. 

Jant, Yes ; but not such ugly men as you are. 
Why would you come in to frighten me, when you 
know there's nobody here but ourselves. 

Eph, I am glad of that. I am the elm and thou 
the jioney suckle ; let thy arms entwine me. 

Jane, Oh> what a rogue is here ! but yonder comos 
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my lady, and 111 show him off to her in his true 
colours. [Aiide. 

EpA. Clasp me around. . 

Jane. Well, I will, ifyoull take off your hat, and 
make me a fine low bow. 

Eph. I cannot bend my knee, nor take off my 
beaver. 

Jme. Then you're very impudoit — go along. 

Eph. But to win thy favour. 

[Takes tfTkii kai, and bawt. 

Jane. Now kneel down to me. 

Eph. I cannot, but one lovely smile may smile me 
down. [She tmiUi, he kneeli. 

Jane. Well, now, read me a speech out of that fine 
play-book. 

kph. I read. a play! a-bo-mi-napti-on ! — But, Jane, 
wilt thou kiss me f 

Jane. I kiss a man! a-bo-mi-na-ti-on! [Mimickmg.] 
but you may take my hand — 

J^k. Oh ! 'tis a comfort to the lip of the faithful. 

[Kisiei her hand. 

Enter Lady Amaranth.. 

iMfy Am. How ! [Taps him genify on the shonkter^ 
he looia up corfounded.] Ah, thou sly and deceitful 
hypocrite! 

Eph. Verily, Maiy, I was buffeted by Satan, in the 
shtLjpe of a damsel. 

iady Am. Begone ! 

Eph4 My spirit is sad, though my feet move so 
nimble. [Exit very slow. 

Lady Am. But, Oh, Heavens, no tidings of my 
dearest Henry ! Jane, let them renew their search. 

Jane. Here's Madam Amelia, you see I've got her 
room ready ; but 111 go make brother Sim look for 
the young 'squire. [Exit. 

h3 
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£n/er Amelia. 

AmeUa. Oh, madam, might I implore your in- 
fluence wi|h — 

Lady Am. Thou art ill accommojdated here ; but I 
hope thou wilt excuse — My mind is a sea of trouble, 
my peace shipwrecked — ^Oh, friend, hadst thou seen 
my cousin Harry, thou too, all who knew him, must 
be anxious for his safety, 

John, \JV^hout!\ Heave arhead. 

Entm with Sir George* 

Sir Geo, Rascal ! whip me up like a pound oftea, 
dance me about like a young bear, make me quit the 
preserver of my life! yes, puppy unknown will think 
me a poltroon, and that I was afraid to follow, and 
second him. 

John, Well, you may a& well, turn into your ham- 
mock ; for out to-night you shall not budge — [Sees 
Amelia^ Oh ! marcy of Heaven ! isn't it-r.Eh, maater? 
Only give one look. 

Amelia. [Seeing Sir George.] My husband ! 

[Swoons; Lady Amaranth supports her. 

Sir Geo. 'Tis my Amelia ! 

John. [Stopping Sir George, smd looking atten- 
tively at Amelia.] Reef the foresail ! first, you 
cracked her heart by sheering off, and now youll 
overset her by bringing to. 

Lady Am. Hold — soft ! 

Amelia. Are you at length returned to me, my 
Seymour? 

Lady Am. Seymour ! her mind is disturbed, this is 
mine uncle, Sir George Thunder. 

John. No, no, my lady, she knows what she's say- 
ing very well. 

Sir Geo. Niece, I have been a villain to this lady, 
I confess, But, my dear Amelia, Providence has 
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done you justice in part. From the first month I 
quitted you, I have never entered one happy hour on 
my journal ; hearing that you foundered, and consi- 
dering myself the cause, the worm of remorse has 
gnawed my timbers. 

AmeUa. You're not still offended with me ? 

Sir Geo, Me ! can you forgive my offence, and con- 
descend to take my hand as an atonement? 

Amelia, Your hand! Do you forget that we are 
already married ? 

Sir Geo. Ay, there was my rascality. 

John. You may say that. 

Sir Geo. Hold your tongue, you impudent crimp, 
you pander^ you bad adviser — 111 strike my false 
colours — ni now acknowledge the chaplain you pro- 
vided was — 

J(^n. Was a good, man, and a greater honour to 
his black, than yOur honour has fa«en , to your blue 
cloth — £h, by tne word of a seaman, here he is himself. 

Enter Banks. 

Sir Geo. Your brother ! 

Banks. Captain Seymour! have I found you, sir? 

Sir Geo. My dear Banks, 111 make every repara- 
tion. — Amelia shall really be my wife. 

Banks. That, sir, my sister is already ; for when I 
pe.rfonped the marriage ceremony, which you took 
only as the cloak of your deception, I was actually 
in orders, 

John, Now, who's the crimp, and the pander ? I 
never told you this since ; because I thought a man's 
own reflections were the best punishment for betray- 
ing an innocent woman. 

Lady Am. Madam, my inmost soul partaketh of 
thy gladness, and joy for thy reformation. [To Sia 
George.] But thy prior marriage to this lady, annuls 
the subsequent, and my cousin Harry is not now thy 
hein 
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Sir Geo. So mncli the better; he's an unnatural 
cub ; but, Amelia, I flatter myself I have an heir, my 
in&nt boy^ — 

JmeHa. Ah, husband, you had ; but — 

Sir Geo. Gone! well, well, I see I have been a 
miserable scoundrel — ^Eh, I will, yes. 111 adopt that 
brave kind lad, that wouldn't let any body kill me 
but himself. He shaH have my estate, that's my own 
acqubition — My lady, marry him, puppy unknown's 
a fine fellow ! Amelia, only for him, you'd never have 
found your husband Captain Seymour in Sir George 
Thunder. 

Amelia. What? 

Banks, Are you Sir George Thunder? 

Enter LAViiLOKi}, followed by Ephraim . 

Land. Please you, madam, theyVe got a footpad in 
custody* 

Eph. I am come to sit in judgment, for there is 
a^bad man in thy house, Mary. Bring him before 
me. 

Sir Geo. Before you, old squintabus? And perhaps 
you don't know I'm a magistrate? 

Eph. Ill examine him. 

Str Geo. You be damn'd — III examine him myself, 
[Shoves Ephraim.] Tow him in here. Ill give him 
a passport to Winchester bilboes. 

Amelia. [Kneels to Sir Georoe.] Oh, sir, as you 
hope for mercy, extend it to this youlh ; but even 
should be be guilty, which, from our knowledge of his 
benevolent and noble nature, I think- next to an im- 
possibility, let the services he has rendered to us — ^he 
protected, relieved your forsaken wife, and her un- 
happy brother, in the hour of want and sorrow. 

Sir Geo, What, Amelia, plead for a robber! Con- 
sider, my love, justice is above bias or partiality. If 
my son violated the laws of hb country, I'd ddiver 
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him up a public victim to disgrace and punish- 
ment. 

Lady Am. Oh, my impartial uncle ! Had thy coun- 
try* any laws to punish him, who instead of paltry 
gold, would rob ^e artless virgin of her dearest trea- 
sure, in the rigid judge I should now behold the 
trembling criminal. 

Enter Twitch, with Rover bmndy who keeps his face 
aoertedf and Two Ruffians. 

Eph. [Jdvances.] Speak thou. 

Sir Geo. Hold thy clapper thou — Who are the 
prosecutors ? 

Eph. Call in— 

Sir Geo. Will nobody stop his mouth? [John Dory 
pushes him np against the wall.'] Where are the prose- 
cutors ? 

Twitch. There, tell his worship, the justice. 

2rf Ruffian. A justice — Oh ! the devil ! I thought 
we should have nothing, but quakers to deal with. 
[Aside^ Why, your honour, Y\\ swear — 

\In a feigned country voice. 

Sir Geo, [Looking at them.] Oh, ho ! Clap down 
,the hatches, secure these sharks. ' 

Racer. I thought I should find you here, Abra- 
wang, and that you had some knowledge of these 
fellows. 

Lady Am, Heavens ! my cousin Harry — [Aside.] 

Sir Geo. The devil ! isn't this my spear and shield ? 

John. [Adcances^ My young master — Oh! what 
have you been at here? [Unbinds Rover.] 

Enter Harrt. 

Harry. My dear fellow, are you safe. 
. Bsrcer. Yes, Dick, I was brought in here very safe, 
I assure you. 
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Harry. A confederate in custody below has made a 
confession of their villainy, that they concerted this 
plan to accuse him of a robbery ; nrst for revenge, 
then, in hope to share the reward for apprehending 
him : he also owns they are not sailors, but depre- 
daton on the public. 

Sir Geo, Keep them safe in limbo. [Ruffians taken 
Q^.}— Not knowing that the justice of peace, whom 
th^ve brought the lad now here before, is the very 
man they attacked, ha, ha, ha! The rogues have fallen 
into their own snare. 

Rtrcer. What, now, you're a justice of peace ; well 
said, Abrawang ! 

Amelia. Then, Sir George, you know him too ? 

Sir Geo. Know pu]fpy unknown ! to be sure. 

Rffoer. Madam, I am happy Jto see you again. [To 

Amelia.] — Ah, how do you do, my kind host? 

[Shakes hands with Banks. 

Lady Am, I rejoice at thy safety — Be reconciled to 
him. [To Sir George. 

Sir Geo. Reconciled ! — If I don't love, respect, and 
honour him, I should be unworthy of the life he 
rescued. But who is he ? 

Harry. Sir, he is — 

Roroer. Dick, I thank you for your good wishes; but 
I am still determined not to impose on this lady — 
Madam, as I at first told this well meaning tar, when 
he forced me to your house, I am not the son of Sir 
George Thunder, 

John. No! Then I wish you were the son of an 
admiral, and I your father. 

Harry. You refuse the lady? To punish you, IVe 
a mind to take her myself. — My dear cousin — 

Rotoer. Stop, Dick. — If I, who adore her, won't, 
you shall not. No, no; madam, never mind what 
this fellow. says, he's as poor as myself—Isn't he, 
Abrawang. 
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Harry. Then, my dear Rover, since you are so ob- 
stinately disinterested, Til no longer teiie my father, 
whom you here see, and in your strolling fnend, his 
very truant Harry, that ran from Portsmouth school, 
and joined you and fellow comedians. 

Rover. Indeed ! 

Harry, Dear cousin, forgive me, if, through my 
zeal for the happiness of my friend, I endeavoured to 
promote yours, by giving you a husband more worthy 
than myself. [To Lady Amaranth. 

Bxner. Am I to believe ! Madam, is your uncle, 
Sir George Thunder, in this room ? 

Lady Am, He is. — [Looking at %iu, Gkgrge. 

Rover, Tis so ! You, in reality, what I've had the 
impudence to assume ! and have pciplexed your fiir 
ther with my ridiculous efirontery.— [Tttnf* to Johk 
Dory, angry,] I told you, I insisted I wasn't the per- 
son you took me for, but you must bring your damn- 
ed chariot! I am ashamed and mortified. Madam, I 
beg to take my leave. 

Epk, Thou art welcome to go. 

Raver, [Bows.1 Sir George, as the father of my 
friend, I cannot lift my hand against you } but I hope, 
sir, you'll apologize to me. [Apart. 

Sir Geo, Ay, with pleasure, my noble splinter — 
now tell me from what dock you were launched, my 
heart of oak ? 

Rover, I've heard, in England, sir ; but from my 
I earliest knowledge, till within a very few years, I've 
i been in the East Indies. 

Sir Geo, Beyond seas ? Well, and how ? 

Rover, It seems I was committed an infant to the 
, care of a lady, who was herself obliged by the gentk 
Hyder Ally, to strike her toilet, and decamp without 
beat of drum, leaving me a chubby little fellow squat- 
ted on a carpet. A Serjeant's wife alone returned^ and 
snatched me off triumphant, through ire, smoke, can- 
non, cries, and carnage. 
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Im^ Am. Dost thou mark ? [To Am££.ia. 

Amelia, Sir, can you recollect the name #f the 
town^^here — 

Rwer, Yes, ma'am, .the town was Negapatnam* 

Amelia. I thank you, sir. 

[Gazes with delight and earnestness on Rover. 

Baber. An officer, who'd much rather act Hotspur 
on the stage, than in the field, brought me up be- 
hind the scenes at the Calcutta theatre — ^I was rolled 
on the boards, acted myself into the favour of a colonel,. 
— promised a pair of colours ; but, impatient to find my 
parents, hid myself in the steerage of an homew^aird 
bound ship ; assumed the name of Rover, from the un- 
certainty of my fo.te, and, having murdered more 
poets than Raji^s, stept on English ground, unincum-* 
bered with rupees or pagodas. Ha, ha ! Wou'dst thoa 
come home so, little Ephraim ? 

' £pA. I would bring myself home with some mo* 
ney. 

Amelia. Excuse my curiosity, sir ; what was the 
lady's name in whose care you were left ? 

Rover. Oh, ma'am, she was the lady of a Major 
Linstock : but I heard my mother's name was Sey- 
mour. 

Sir Geo. Why, Amelia! 

Amelia. My son I 

Rover. Madam! 

Ametia. It is my Charles ! [Embracei him. 

Sir Geo. Eh! 

John. [Sings and capers^ cUtps Ephraim on the 
shoulders.] Tol, lol, lol, though I never heard it be- 
fQfe,.my heart told me he was a chip of the old 
block. 

Amelia, Your fiither ! — 

[To Rover, pointing to Sir George. 

Rosier. Can it ? — Heaven ! then have I attempted 
to^aise my impjpus hand against a parent's life! 

Sir Geo* My dear brave boy! Then have I a son 
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with spirit to fight me as a stranger, yet defend me as 
a fi&ther. 

Lady Am, \Takes kim by the hand,] Uncle, you 11 
lecollect 'twas I, who first introduced a son to thee. 

Sir Geo. And I hope you will next introduce a 
grandson to me, young slyboots. Harry, you've lost 
your fortune. 

Harry, Yes, sir, but I've gained a brother, whose 
friendship (before I knew him to be such,) I prized 
above the first fortune in England. 

Rtrcer. My generous friend — My dearest Rosalind ! 

Amelia. Then, will you take our Charles ? 

[To L. Amaranth. 

Lady Am. Yea ; but only on condition thou be- 
stowest thy fortune on his friend and brother, -mine 
is sufficient for us, is it not ? 

Rover. Angelic creature ! — to think of my generous 
firiend — But now for " As you like it." Where's 
Lamp and Trap — I shall ever love a play — a spark 
frt)m Shakspeare's Muse of Fire, was the star that 
guided me through my desolate and bewildered maze 
of life, and brought me to these unexpected blessings. 

To merit friends so good, so sweet a wife, 
The Tender Husband be my part for life ; 
My Wild Oats sown, let candid Thespian laws 
Decree that glorious harvest,-^your applause. 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



The author of this play was an elegant writer, 
and a brave soldier — ^yet, as an author he had faults, 
and as a general failures. His life was eventful ; and he 
appears to have had, among his other qualities, that 
of patient philosophy : or if, in the warmth of youth, 
or pride of manhood, he was ever elated by prospe- 
rity, it is certain he bore adversity with cheerful re- 
signation ; that adversity, which is more formidable 
to the ambitious, than poverty to the luxurious — 
disappointment of expected renown* 

Secret love, and clandestine marriage, composed 
the first acts of that tragi«comedy, called his life. 
His cultivated mind, and endearing manners, recon- 
ciled, in a short time, the noble house of Derby to 
his stolen union with Lady Charlotte Stanley : 
her father, the late Earl of Derby, acknowledged him 
for his son-in-law ; while the present Earl considered 
him, not only as his uncle, but his friend*. 

The author was, at that period, but a subaltern in 
the army. The patronage of his new relations, mora 



• The iate Earl of Derby was gitndfiither to the preseat 
ESrl, hit sen having died before him. 
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than bis own merit, it is probable, obtained bim 
higher rank. He was, however, possessed of talents 
for a general, and those talents were occasionally re- 
warded with success. But Jiis misfortunes in battle 
have been liccompanied by circumstances more me- 
morable than his victories — the latter were but of 
slight or partial consequence ; his defeat at Saratoga 
was of great and direful import. 

He sent an able, and most pathetic >iccount, from 
America, of the surrender of his whole army^ — it was 
correctly written, and the style charmed every 
reader — but he had better have beaten the enemy, 
and mis-spelt every word ofhis dispatch ; for so, pro- 
bably, the great Duke of Marlborough would have 
done, both by one and the other. 

General Burgoyne appears to have been a man ca- 
pable of performing all things that did not require 
absolute genius. He was complete in mediocrity, 
A valiant, but not always a skilful, soldier; an ele- 
gant, but sometimes an insipid, writer. 

When the comedy of " The Heiress'* was fint act- 
ed, it was compared, and preferred by some persons, 
to '' The School for Scandal." It attracted vast 
sums of money from the east, as well as the west part 
of the metropolis; — but was more justly appreciated 
when the season of acting was over, and the play- 
houses closed. 

Still, it is a production which claims high respect, 
from a degree of refinement which pervades the whole 
work ; from the peculiar situation of its author; and 
from other circumstances closely connected with its 
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performance on the stage. — " The Heiresi" is dedicated 
to the Earl of Derby ; and the present Countess of 
Derby was the Lady Emily of the drama when it 
was first acted. 

The author, in his Preface, has, with much art, 
paid a deference to Miss Farren, by a compliment 
separate from her brothcfr and sister performers ; at 
the same time, wisely taking care not to ejtcite their 
jealousy, while he soothed the partiality of his noble 
relation. Me thanks and praises her merely for 
speaking his Epilogue, in which, of course, no other 
performer had a claim to his acknowledgments. 

Lieutenant General Burgoyne is the author of an- 
other comedy, called " The Maid of the Oaks," and the 
excellent farce of " Bon Ton." — He was enamoured of 
the stage, and was at a play, in the little theatre of the 
Haymarket, the night previous to that on which he 
died suddenly, in the summer of 17^2. 

He was a Privy Counsellor, Colonel of the 4th re- 
giment of foot, and Member of Parliament for Pres- 
ton, in Lancashire. He had held many offices of 
great emolument; but having resigned them all 
about the time he wrote this comedy, he was at 
length rather a confirmation of, than an exception to, 
the adage — an author is seldom wealthy. 
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SCENE^Landm. 



THE HEIRESS. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



ftCIKE I. 



J Lad/s Apartment, 

Mb. Blandish mid Mrs. Lbtitia Blandish du* 
covered writing: Letters folded ^, and Messagt 
Cards scattered upon the Table. 

Mbs. Blandish leans upon her ElbawSf as medi" 
toting; writes^ as pleased with her Thought; la^ 
doom the Pen* 

Mrs. Blandish. There it is, complete 

[Reads conceitetUy. 

Jdieuy my charming friend f my amiable^ my all 
Accomplished associate ! conceive the ardour of 
Tour lovers united with your own sensibility — 
Still will the compound be but faintly expressive 
Of the truth and tenderness yyour 

Letitia Blandish. 

Tkere^s phrase— there's a period — ^match it, if yoa can. 
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Blandish. Not I, indeed: I am working upon a 
quite diflferent plan : bur, in the name of the old fa* 
ther of adulation, to whom is that perfect phrase ad- 
dressed ? 

Mrs. Blandish. To one worth the pains, I can tell 
you — Miss Alscrip. 

Blandish, What, sensibility to Miss Alscrip ! My 
dear sister, this is too much, even in your own way : 
had you run cbatlges upon her fortune, stocks, bonds, 
and mortgages ; upon Lord Gayville's coronet at her 
feet, or forty other coronets, to make footballs of if 
she pleased, — it would have been plausible ; but the 
quality you have selected 

Mrs. Blandish. Is one she has no pretensions to ; 
therefore the flattery is more persuasive — that's my 
maxim. 

Blandish. And mine also, but I don't try it quite 
so high — Sensibility to Miss AlscripJ you might as 
well have applied it to her uncle's pig-iron, fiooa 
which she derives her first fifty thousand; or the 
harder heart of the old usurer, her father, from which 
she expects the second. But come, [RingsJ] to the 
business of the morning. 

Enter Prompt. 

Here, Prompt-^send out the <^airm|tB with the bil- 
lets and cards. — Have you any orders, madam? 

Mrs. Blandish. [DelifDtring her Letter.] This to Miss 
Alscrip, with my impatient inquiries after her last 
night's rest, atid that she shall have lay personal sa- 
lute in half an hour. — You take care to sen4 to all 
the lying-in ladies? 

Prompt. At their doorsy inadam, before the first 
load of straw. 

Blandish. And to all great men that keep the house 
— whether for their qwb disordevs^ or ^ose of ibii 
nation ? 
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Prxmqa. To all, sir — their secretariesi and prin- 
cipal clerks. 

Bkmdiik. [Aside to Peompt.] How goes on tke 
business you have undertaken for Lord Gayville ? 

Prompt. I have conveyed his letter, and expect 
this morning to get an answer. 

Blanduk, He does not think me in the secret? 

Fnmpt. Mercy forbid you should be ! [ArcUy. 

Blandish. I should never forgive your meddling* 

Prompt. Oh ! never, never ! 

Blandish. [Aloud.] Well, dispatch 

Mrs. Blandish. Hold ! — apropos, to the lying-in 
list — at Mrs. Barbara Winterbtoom's, to inquire after 
the Angola kittens, and the last hatch of Java spar- 
rows. 

' Prompt. [Reading his Memorandum as he goes out.] 
Ladies in the straw — ministers, &c.-»old maids, cats, 
and sparrows : never had a better list of how d'ye's, 
since 1 had the honour to collect for the Blandish 
family. [Exit* 

Mrs. Blandish. These are the attentions that esta- 
blish valuable friendships in female life. By adapt- 
ing myself to the whims of one, submitting to the 
jest of another, assisting the little plots of a third, 
and taking part against the husbands with all, I am 
become an absolute essential in the polite world ; the 
very soul of every fashionable party in town or 
country. 

Blandish. The country! Pshaw! Time thrown 
away. 

Mrs. Blandish. Time thrown away ! As if wo- 
men of fashion left London, to turn freckled shep- 
herdesses. — No, no ; cards, cards and backgammon, 
are the delights of rural life ; and, slightly as you 
may think of my skill, at the year's end I am no in« 
considerable sharer in the pin-money of my society. 

Blandish. A paltry resource-— "Gambling is a 
damned trade, and I have done with it. 
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Mrs. Blaniiahn Indeej ! 

Blandish. Yes; 'twas high^ tirae. — ^The women 
don't pay ; an4 a$ for the mon, cbe age grows cir- 
cumspeci in proportion to its poverty. It's odds but 
one loses a characteir to establish a debt, and most 
fight a duel to obtain the payn^ent I have n thousand 
better plans, but two principal ones ; $nd 1 am only 
ftt a loss which to chuse* 

Mrs. Blandish. Out with them, I beseech ye^. 

Blandish. Whether I shall marry iny friend's in- 
tended bride, or his sister. 

Mrs. Blandish. Marry his intended bride ? 

What, pig-iron and usury? — Your opinion of het 
nitist advance your addresses admirably. 

Blandish, My lord's opinion of her will advance 
them ; he can'i bear the sight of her, and, in defiance 
of his uncle. Sir Clement Flint's, eagerness for thf 
match, is running mad after an adventure, which I, 
who am his confidant, shall keep going til) 1 deter* 
mine. — There's news for you. 

Mrs. Blandish. And his sister, Lady Emily, the al- 
ternative ! The first match in England, in beauty, 
wit, and accomplishment. 

Blandish. Pooh ! A fig for her personal charms ; 
she will bring me connexion that would soon supply 
fortune ; tha other would bring fortune enough to 
make connexion unnecessary. 

Mrs. Blandish. And as to the certainty of success 
with the one or the other—— 

Blandish. Success! — Are they not women? — Bui 
I must away. And first for Lord Gayville, and his 
fellow student, Clifford. 

Mrs* Blandisk^, Apropos! Look well to Clifford. 
Lady Emily and he were acquainted at the age of 
first impressions. 

Blandish. I dare say he alwaj^ meant to be lh« 
complete friend of the family ; for, besides his design 
on Lady Emily, his game, 1 find, has been to work 
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opoo Lord Gayrille's understanding; he thinks he 
must finally establish himself in his esteem, by in* 
exorahly opposing all his follies. — Poor simpleton !— - 
Nowy my touch of opposition goes only to enhance 
the value of my acquiescence. So adieu for the 
morning — ^You to Miss Alscrip, with an unction of 
flattery, fit for a house-painter's brush ; I to Sir Cle* 
ment, and his family, with a composition as delicate 
as ether, and to be applied with the point of a fea- 
ther. [Getfi^. 

Mrs. Blandish, Hark you, Blandish — a good wish 
before you go : To make your success complete, may 
you find but half your own vanity in those you have 
to work on ! 

BkmdUk. Thank you, my dear Letty ; this is not 
the only tap you have hit me to-day, and >ou are 
right; for if you and I did not sometimes speak truth 
to each other, we should forget there was such a qua- 
li^ incident to the human mind, lExeunL 



scsva II* 



Lord Gaytiile's Jpartmeni. 



Enier Loed Gatvillb and Ma. Cx.iffobd. 

I Lard G. My dear Cli£ford, urge me no more. 
I How can a man of your liberality of sentiment de« 
llMrend to be the advocate of my uncle's family ava^ 

tice? 
Cijsf. My lord, you do not live for yourself. Yea 

kaTtt an aacieBt name aad title to support. 
' 4 
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Lord G, Pfeposterous policy ! Whenever the father 
buildsy ^uneSy or electioneers, the heir and title 
must go to market. Oh, the happy families Sir Cle- 
ment Flipl will enumerate, where this practice has 
prevailed for centuries ; and the estate been improved 
in every generation, though specifically spent by each 
individual ! 

Clif^ But you thought with him a month ago, and 
n^rote with ^transport of the match — ^ Whenever i 
think of Miss Alscrip, visions of^quipage and splen- 
dour, villas and hotels, the delights of independence 
and profuseness, dance in my imagination." 

Lord G. It is true, I was that dissipated, fashion- 
able wretch. 

Cl^, Come, this reserve betrays a consciousness 
of having acted wrong : You would not hide what 
would give me pleasure : But Fll not be officious. 

Lord G. Hear me without severity, and Fll tell 
you all. Such a W9man, such an assemblage of all 
that's lovely in the sex !— 

Clif. Well, but— the who, the how, the where? 

LordG.d met her walking, and alone; and, in- 
deed, so humbly circumstanced as to carry a parcel 
in her own hand. 

Cl^. I cannot but smile at this opening of your 
adventure. — But proceed. 

Lord G. Her dre«s was such as a judicious painter 
would chuse to characterise modesty. But natural 
grace and elegance stole upon the observation, and, 
through the simplicity of a quaker, showed all we 
could conceive of a goddess. I gazed, and turned 
idolater. 

Cliff, [Smiling!] You may as well 6nish the de- 
scription in poetry at once ; you are on the very 
verge of it. 

Lord G. She was under the persecution of one of 
those beings peculiar to this town, who assume the 
name of gentlemen, upon the sole credeatiaia of a 
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boot, a switch, and round hat-*tbe tbing^ that 
escape from counters and writing desks, to disturb 
public places, insult foreigners, and put modest wo- 
men out of coijnteuance. 1 bad no difficulty in the 
rescue. 

C/j^. And, having silenced the dragon, in the true 
spirit of cbivalry, you conducted the damsel to her 
castle. 

Lord G. Tbe utmost I could obtain was leave to 
put her into a hackney coach, which I followed un- 
perceived, and lodged her in the house of an obscure 
milliner, in a bye street, whose favour was soon con- 
ciliated by a few guineas. I almost lived in the 
house ; and often, when I was not suspected to be 
there, passed whole hours listening to a voice, that 
^vould have captivated my very soul, though it had 
been her only attraction. At last 

CHjr. What is to follow ? 

Lord G, By the persuasions of the woman, who 
laughed at my scruples with an unknown girl, a 
lodger upon a second floor, I hid myself in the clo« 
set of her apartment: and the practised trader 
assured me, I had nothing to fear from the interrup- 
tion of the family. 

Clijf. Oh, for shame, my lord ! whatever may be 
the end of your adventure, such means were very 
much below you. 

Lord G, I confess it, and have been punished. 
Upon the discovery of me, fear, indignation, and re* 
solution, agitated the whole frame of tbe sweet girl 
by turps.-^ I should as soon have committed sacrilege, 
as havf offered. an affront to her person.-rConfuscd— 
overpowered — I stammered out a few incoherent 
words — Interest in her fortune — respect — entreaty of 
forgiveness — and left her, to detest me. 

Clif. You need go no farther. I meant to rally 
yon, but your proceedings and emotion alarm roe for 
c 
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your peace and honour. You are on a doable preci* 
pice ; on one side impelled by folly, on the other — 

LordG, Hold, Clifford, I am not prepared for so 
much admonition. Your tone is changed since oar 
separation ; you seem to drop the companion, and 
assume the governor. 

C/^. No, my lord, I scorn the sycophant, and 
assert the friend. 

Enter S^KWAVTy followed by Blandish. 

Serv. My lord, Mr. Blandish. [Etk, 

Cliff* [Significantly^ I hope every man will do the 
same. 

Blandish, Mr. Clifford, do not let me drive you 
away — I want to learn your power to gain and to 
preserve dear Lord Gay vi lie's esteem. 

Cliff. [With a seeming Effort ta withdraw his Hand^ 
which Blandish holds,] Sir, you are quite accom* 
pHshed to be an example. — 

Blandish. I have been at your apartment, to look 
for you — we have been talking of you with Sir Cle- 
ment — Lady Emily threw in her word. — 

Cliffy. [Disengaging his Hand.] Oh, sir, you make 
me too proud, [^sidc.] Practised parasite ! [Exit^ 

Blandish, [Aside.] Sneering puppy. — ^[To Lord 
Gatvill£.] My lord, you seem disconcerted; has 
any thing new occurred ? 

LordG. No, for there is nothing new in bang 
disappointed in a friend. 

Blandish. Have you told your story to Mr. Clif- 
ford f 

Lord G. I have, and I might as well have told it 
to the cynic my uncle : he could not have discou- 
raged or condemned me more. 

Blandish, They are both in the right. I see things 
exactly as they do — but I have less fortitude, or more 
srttachment .than others : — ^The inclinaCLons of the 

Dy I lovcy are spells upon my opposition. 
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Lord G« Kind Blandish ! you are the confidant I 
want. 

Blandish. What has happened since your discovery 
in the closet ? 

Lord Cr. The lovely wanderer left her lodgings the 
next rooming — but I have again found her — she it 
in a house of equal retirement, but of very different 
character, in the city, and inaccessible. I have 
wrote to her, and knowing her to be distressed, I 
have enclosed bank bills for two hundred pounds, 
the acceptance of which I have urged with all the 
delicacy 1 am master of, and, by Heaven I without 
a purpose of corruption. 

BioHdish. Two hundred pounds, and Lord Oay- 
ville's name — 

Lord G. She has never known me, but by the 
name of Mr. Heartly. Since my ambition has been 
to be loved for my own sake, I have been jealous of 
my title. 

Blandish, And pr y thee by what diligence or chance, 
did Mr. Heartly trace his fugitive f 

LordG. By the acuteness of Mr. Prompt, your 
valet de chambre. You^ must pardon me for prest»> 
ing into my service for this occasion, the fellow in 
the world fittest for it. — Here he comes. 

Enter P&omft. 

Prompt. Are you alone, my lord ? 

[Starts at seeing kis Master. 

Lord G. Don't be afraid, Prompt-^your peace is 
made. 

Prompt, Then there is my return lor your lord* 
ship's goodness. \Giviiig the Letter!] This letter was 
just now brought to the place appointed, by a potter. 

Lord G. By a Cupid, honest Prompt, and these 
characters were engraved by the point of his arrow I 
[Kissing the Superscription.'] " To — • Heartly, Esq/' 
Blandish, did you ever see any thing like it? 
c 2 
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Blandish, If her style be equal to her hand-writ- 

Lord G, If it be equal ! — Infidel ! you shall have 
proof directly. [Opens the Letter predpitatefy.] Hey- 
day ! what the devil's here ? my bills again^ and no 
line — not a word — Death and disappointment, what's 
this! 

Prompt, Gad it's well if she is not off again — Yaith 
I never asked where the letter came from. 

Lord G, Should you know the messenger again ? 

Prompts I believe I should, my lord. For a Cupid 
he was somewhat in' years, about six feet high, and 
a nose rather given to purple. 

Lord G, Spare. your wit, sir, till you find him. 

Prompt, I have a shorter way — my life upon it I 
start her myself. 

Blandish, And what is your device, sirrah ! 

Prompt, Lord, sir, nothing so easy as to bring 
every living creature in. this town to the window : a 
tame «bear, or a mad ox ; two men, or two dogs 
fighting ; a balloon in the air — (or tied up to the 
cielir\g 'tis the same thing) make but noise enough, 
and out they come, first and second childhood, and 
every thing between — I am sure I shall know her by 
inspiration. 

Lord G, Shall I describe her to you ? 

Prompts No, my lord, time is too precious — 111 be 
at her last lodgings, and afterwards half the town 
over before your lordship will travel from her fore- 
head to her chin. 

Lord G, Away then, my good fellow. He cannot 
mistake her, for when she was formed, nature broke 
the mould. [Exit P&om ft. 

Blandish. Now for the blood of me, cannot I call 
that fellow back ; it is absolute infatuation : Ah ! I 
see how this will end. , 

Lord G. What are your apprehensions } 

Blandish. That my ferret yonder will do his part 
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completely ; Ihut I shall set all your uncle's doctrine 
at nought^ and thus lend myself to this wild intriguei 
till the girl is put into your arms. 

Lord G. Propitious be the thought, my best friend 
— my uncle's doctrine ! but advise me, bow shall I 
keep my secret from him for the present ? 'Faith, it 
is not very easy ; Sir Clement is suspicion personi* • 
fied : bis eye probes one's very thought. 

Blandish^ lour best chance would be to double 
your assiduities to Miss Alscrip. But then dissimu« 
lation is so mean a vice.-^ 

Lard G, It is so indeed, and if I give into it for a 
moment, it is upon the determination of never being 
ber husband. I may despise and offend a woman ; 
but disgust would be no excuse for betraying her. 
Adieu, Blandish ; if you see Prompt iirst, I trust to 
you for the quickest communication of intelligence. 

Blandish. I am afraid you may — I cannot resist 
you. [Exit Lord Gatvillb.] — Ah ! wrong — wrong 
—wrong ; I hope that exclamation is not lost. A 
blind compliance with a young man's passions is a 
poor plot upon his affections. [ExiL 



8CKKK III. 



Mrs. Saoxlt'b Home. 



Enter Mrs. Sageit and Miss Altok. 

Mrs. Sagely, indeed, Miss Alton, (since you are 
resolved to continue that name) you may bless your- 
self for finding me out in this wilderness.— Wilder- 
ness! thb town is ten times more dangerous to youth 
and innocence : every man you meet is a wolf, 
c 5 
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Jtfttff Alton. Dear madam,^ I see you dwell upoa 
my indiscretion in flying to London ; but remember 
the safeguard I expected to find here. How crael 
was the disappointment ! bow dangerous have been 
the consequences ! 1 thought the chance happy that 
threw a retirexl lodging in my way : I was upon my 
guard against the other sex, but for my own to be 
treacherous to an unfortunate-^^-could I expect it } 

Mrs. Sof^efy, Suspect every body, if you would be 
safe — but most of all suspect yourself. Ah, my 
pretty truant^ the heart, that is so violent in its aver- 
sions, is in sad danger of being the same in its a£fec* 
tions, depend upon it. 

Miss AUon, Let them spring from a just esteem, 
and you will absolve me: my aversion was to the 
character of the wretch I was threatened with-— can 
you reprove me? . . \, ; ^ ^ *. . *• 

.Mrs, Sagely. And tell me truly now ; do you feel 
the same detestatioh for this worse character you 
h$ive miide acquaintance with ? This rake-^this 
abominable Heartly F^-^t*— *Ab, child, your look is 
suspicious. 

Miss AUon.^ Madam, I have not a thought, that I 
will not sincerely lay open to you. Mr. Heartly is 
made to please, and to be avoided ; I resent his at« 
tempts, and desire never to see him more — his disco* 
very of me here ; his letters, his offers have greatly 
alarmed me. I conjure you lose not an hour in 
placing me under the sort of protecUdn I solicited, 

Mrs. Sagely. If you are resolved, I believe I can 
serve you. Miss Alscrip, the great heiress, (you may 
have heard pf the name in your family) has been 
inquiring among decayed gentry for a companion. 
She is too fine a lady to bear to be alone, and perhaps 
does not look to a husband's company as a certain 
dependence. Your musical talents will be a great 
recommendation — She is already apprized, and a line 
from roe will introduce yoq, 

1 
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- Afin Alton. I will avail myself of your kindness 
immediately. 

Pran^. [fVUkoutJ] I tell you I have busmess with 
Mrs. Sagely — I must come in. 

Mrs. Sagd^. As I live here is an impudent fellow 
forcing himself into the passage ! ^ 

Miss Alton. Oh Heaven ! if Mr. Heartly should 
be behind ! 

Mrs. Sagely. Get into the back parlour; be he 
who he willy I'll warrant I protect you. 

[Exit Miss Alton. 

Enter Prompt. [Looking aboiU.'] 

Mrs. Sagely. Who are you, sir f What are you 
looking for ? 

Prompt. Madam, I was looking I was look- 

ing — for you. 

Mrs. Sagely. Well, sir, and what do you want. 

Prompt. [StUl prying about.] Madam, I want 

I want — Iwant — 

Mrs. Sagely. To rob the house, perhaps. 

Prompt. Just the contrary, Madam — to see that 
all is safe within it. — You have a treasure in your 
possession that I would not iiave lost for the world 
r— A young lady. 

Mrs. Sagdy. Indeed ! — begone about your business^ 
friend — there are no young ladies to be spoke with 
here. 

Prompt. Lord, madam, I don't desire to speak 
with her — My attentions go to ladies of the elder sort 
— I come to make proposals to you alone. 

Mrs. Sagely. You make proposals to me ? Did you 
know my kte husbandg, sir ? 

Prompt. Husband ! M]^ good Mrs. Sagely — be at 
ease — I have no more views upon you, that way, 
than upon my grandmother— My proposab are of a 
quite difii^nt nature. 
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immediately. I am very uneasy — I am' certain Mr. 
Heartly is at the bottom of this. 

Mrs. Sagtly, I believe it, my dear, and now see 
the necessity of your removal. I'll write your letter 
--and Heaven protect you. Remember my warning, 
suspect younelf. [Exit. 

Miss Alton. In truth I will. Y\\ forget the for- 
bearance of this profligate, and remember only his 
intentions. And is gratitude then suspicious ? Painful 
lesson ! A woman must not think herself secure be- 
cause she has no bad impulse to fear : she must be 
upon her guard, lest her very best should betray her. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



8C1NS I. 



An Apartment in Sir Clsmskt Fliht^ House. 

Lady Emily Gayville and Clifford at Chess. 

Sir Clement sitting at a Distance, pretending to read 
a Parchment f but slily observing them. 

Lady E. Check— If you do not take care, you are 
gone the next move. 

C/jf. I confess, Lady Emily, you are on the point 
•f complete victory. 
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Mn. Sagdff. Of a different iuitar« ? Why you au* 
dacious varlei ! Here, call a constable — 

Prompt. Dear madam, how you continue to mis- 
understand me — I have a respect for you, that will 
set at nought all the personal temptatiooji about you, 
depend upon it, powerful as they are-^And as for 
the young lady, my purpose is only that you shall 
guard her safe. — I would offer you a pretty snug 
house in a pleasant quarter of the town, where you 
two would be much more commodiously lodged — 
the furniture new, and in the prettiest taste — A neat 
little sideboard of plate — a black boy, with a turban 
to wait upon you — 

Mn. Sagely, And fbr what purpose am I to be 
bribed ? I am above it, sirrah. I have but a pit- 
tance, 'tis true, and heavy outgoings— My husband's 
decayed bookkeeper to maintain, and poor old Smi- 
ler, that so many years together drew our whole 
family in a chaise— Heavy charges — but by cutting 
off my luxuri^s,^ and stoppmg up a few windows, I 
can jog on, and scorn to be beholden to you, or him 
that sent you. [Prompt tries at the Door^ ond peeps 
through the Key-hole.] What would the impertinent 
fellow be at now ? Keep the door bolted, and don't 
stand in sight. 

Prompt, [Aside,] Oh ! oh ! — She is here I find, 

and that's enough. My good Mrs. Sagely— your 

humble servant — I would fain he better acquainted 
with you — in a modest way — but must wait, I see, a 
more happy hour. [Jside, going out."] When honesty 
and poverty do happen to meet, they grow so fond of 
each other's company, it is labour lost to iary to 
separate them. [^^* 

Mrs. Sagely, Shut the street door after him, and 
never let him in again. 

Enter Miss AvroVf from the inner Room^ 
Miss Alton. For mercy, madam, let me b^na 
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immediately. I am very uneasy — I am^ certain Mr. 
Heartly is at the bottom of this. 

Mn. Sagely. I believe it, my dear, and now see 
the necessity of your removal. I'll write your letter 
— and Heaven protect you. Remember my warning, 
suspect younelf. {Exit, 

Misi Alton. In truth I will. Y\\ forget the for- 
bearance of this profligate, and remember only his 
intentions. And is gratitude then suspicious ? Painful 
lesson ! A woman must not think herself secure be- 
cause she has no bad impulse to fear : she must be 
upon her guard, lest her very best should betray her. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



8C1NS X. 



An AfMnrtmeni m Sib Clsmskt Flint% House. 
Lady Em ilt Gayvills and CLirroBD at Chas. 



Sir Clement sitting at a Distance^ pretending to read 
a Parchmentf but sUly observing them. 

Lady E. Check— If you do not take care, you are 
gone the next move. 

Ciyf. I confess, Lady Emily, you are on the point 
•f complete victory. 
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Ladif E, Pooh, I would not give a farthing for 
victory without a more spirited defence. 

Clfff* Then you roust engage with those (if those 
there are) that do not find yoii irresistible. 

Lad^ E, I could find a thousand such ; but Til 
engage with nune whose triumph I could not submit 
to with pleasure. 

Sir C. [Apart,] Pretty significant on both sides. 
I wonder how much farther it will go. 

Ladjf E, Uncle, did you speak } 

Sir C. [Reading to himself.] '< And tha^ parties to 
this indenture do farther covenant and agree, that all 
and every the said lands, tenements, and heredita- 
mi^nts — ura — um."— — How useful sometimes is 
am bigui ty . [Loud enough to be heard. 

Cljf. A very natural observation of Sir Clement's 
upon that long parchment. 

[Pauses again upon the Chess-board. 
[Ladt Emily Iwking pensively at his Face, 

Clif. To what a dilemma have you reduced me. 
Lady Emily ! If I advance, I perish by my temeri- 
ty ; and it is out of my power to retreat. 

Sir C. [Apart.] Better and better ! To talk in 
cipher is a curious faculty. 

Clif. Sir ? 

SirC. [Still reading.) ** In witness whereof the 
said parties have hereunto interchangeably set their 

hands and seals, this um — um — day of — um 

um ." 

Lady E, [Resuming an Air of Vivacity.] Come, I 

trifle with you too long There's your coup <le 

grace Uncle, I have conquered. 

[Both rising from the Table, 

Sir C. Niece, I do not doubt it and in the 

Style of the great proficients, without looking upon 

the board. Cliflbrd, was not your mother's name 

' Charlton ? [Folding up the Parchment, and rising. 

Cliffy. It waS| sir. 
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Sir C In looking over the writings Alscrip^ has 
sent me, preparatory to bis daughter's settlement, I 
fiud mention of a conveyance from a Sir William 
Cbarhon, of Devonshire. Was he a relation i 

Cliff'n My grandfather, sir: The plunder of h\% 
fortune was one of the first materials for raising that 
of Mr. Alscnp, who was steward to Sir William's 
estate, then manager of his difficulties, apd lastly his 
sole creditor. 

Sir C. And no better monopoly than that of a 
needy man's distresses. Akcrip has had twenty such, 
or I should not have singled out his daughter to be 
Lord Gayville's wife. 

Cliff'. It is a compensation for my family losses, 
that in the event they will conduce to the interest of 
the man I most love. 

Sir C, Heyday, Clifford ! — take care— don't trench 
upon the Blandish — Your cue, you know, is sincerity. 

Cl^. You seem to think, sir, there is no such 
quality. I doubt whether you believe there is an 
honest man in the world. 

Sir C. You do me great injustice — several — seve- 
ral — and upon the old principle that — ^^ honesty is 
the best policy." — Self-interest is the great end of lile, 
says human nature — Honesty is a better agent than 
craft, says proverb. 

CUf. But as for ingenuous, or purely disinterested 
motives—— 

Sir C, Clifford, do you mean to laugh at me \ 

C^. What is your opinion. Lady £mily ? 

Lady £. [Endeaxaurwg ogam dt VioaciiyJ] That 
there may be such : but it's odds they are trouble* 
some or insipid. Pure ingenuousness, I take it, is a 
rugged sort of thing, which scarcely will bear the 
polish of common civility ; and for disinterestedness 
—young people sometimes set out with it ; but it is. 
like travel ling upon a broken spring— -one is glad to get 
it mendcdi at the next stage* 
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Sir C. Emily, I protest you seem to study after 
me ; proceed, child, and we will read together every 
character that comes iu our way* 

Lady E. Read one's acquaintance—— delightful ! 
What romances, noveb, satires, and mock heroics 
present themselves to my imagination ! Our young 
men are flimsy essays; old ones, political pamphlets; 
coquets, fugitive pieces ; and fashionable beauties, a 
compilation of advertised perfumery, essence of 

pearl, milk of roses, and Olympian dew. Lord, 

I should now and then (hough turn over an acquunt- 
ance with a sort of fear and trembling. 

Clijf. How so? 

LadyE» Lest one should pop unaware upon some- 
thing one should not, like a naughty Speech in an 
old comedy; but it is only skipping what would 
make one blush. 

Sir C Or if you did not skip, when a woman 
reads by herself, and to herself, there are wicked phi- 
losophers, who doubt whether her blushes are very 
troublesome. 

Lady E. [To Sir Clement.] Do you know now 
that for that speech of yours — and for that saucy 
smile of yours, [To Cli fford.] I am strongly tempted 
to read you both aloud ! 

Sir C. Come try 111 be the first to open the 

book. 

Lady E, A treatise of the Houyhnhnms, after the 
nianner of Swift, tending to make us odious .to our- 
selves, and to extract 'morose mirth from our imper- 
fections. — \Tuming to Clifford.] Contrasted with 
an exposition of ancient morality addressed to the 
moderns : a chimerical attempir upon an obsolete 
subject. 

Sir C. Clifford ! we must double down that page. 
And now well have a specimen of her Ladyship. 

Lady E, Y\\ give it you myself, andwith justice ;i 
which is more than either of you would. 
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Sir C. And without skipping. 

Lady E. Thus then ; a light, airy, fantastic sketch 
of genteel manners as they are ; with a little endea- 
vour at what they ought to be— rather entertaining 
than instructive, not without art, but sparing in the 
use of it— — 

SirC. But the passions, Emily. Do not forget 
what should stand in the foreground of a female 
treatise. 

Lady E. They abound : but mixed and blended 
cleverly enough to prevent any from predominating ; 
like the colours of a shot lutestring, that change as 
you look at it sideways or full : they are sometimes 
brightened by vivacity, and now and then subject to 
a shade of caprice — but meaning no ill — not afraid 
of a Critical Review : and thus, gentlemen, I present 
myself to you fresh from the press, and 1 hope not 
inelegantly bound. 

Sir C. Altogether making a perfectly desirable 
companion for the closet : I am sure, Clifford, you 
will agree with me. Gad we are got into such a 
plieasant freedom with each other, it is a pity to se- 
parate while any curiosity remains in the company. 
Pr'ythee, Clifford, satisfy me a little as to your his* 
tory. Old Lord Hardacre, if I am rightly informed, 
disinherited your father, his second son. 

CUjf. For the very marriage we have been speaking 
of. The little fortune my ^ther could call his own 
was sunk before his death, as a provision for my 
mother ; upon an idea that whatever resentment he 
might personally have incurred, it would not be ex- 
tended to an innocent o&pring. 

Sir C. A very silly confidence. How readily now, 
should you and I, £mily, have discovered in a sen- 
sible old man, the irreconcileable offence of a mar- 
liaga of the passions— -You understand me ? 

LadyE. Perfectly! [Asidt.'^ Old petrifaction, 
your hints always speak forcibly. 
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' ^V4^ Of A difierent natare ? Why you au* 
^'•rtH ! Htn, call a constable — 

*^ I, Ww jon continae to mis- 

t Mie 4 Inve a xapcd for yoo, that will 
M at m^ ;^ 1^ IpcfMMnl ianpUUioi» about you, 
*^*t»^*i 5^pj*a il^ fpwcrial ai tkey are — ^And as for 
*^ !*»'>'Ht ^>tf^« nr fmrfoat b ooly thai yoa shall 
l'*^'^ W $aat^ — I «WL«J oftr yoa a pretty snug 
*■*■* ft a auHMK ^niMaii ot the towa, where you 
^i"^ «Mui(t ir MiKii Hse c— oJioosly lodged — 
?*^ 'tmatuc^ ^t«^ «^ 3t »f aretbest taste — ^A neat 
tiu< ^^te^niKt^ ic 3lala^— a ^»H>ck h«j>f , with a turban 
^ *w 4p^ia ont-J. 

^•^w X5>'^ .^i«i irtr waac ?«=?«e aaa I to be 
'^^^"^M " V aft aivie j;^ scstt. 1 have bat a pit- 
^^"^^ *^ rtir> aM liin^^ jafu<ni]^;» — My husband's 
^'^^^^ ^'»^<6i»i*9«r ar ■■■«" <>^ P^r ohi Saii- 
«•« «itii^ >^ ig^^ ^«s^ ^T^eftKT ^cxv oar whole 
^'■***- ^ a a -r^ta ^^* '"^^ ! Laaigu — -^ox by catting 
'i 4* 4.^-o*-nv ^MK ,-«. ^'-tnae: ^ * *» ■ioiIiib'i, I 
•>- -^ -A .4»*u -cis-a MM ** x.*.iu*sr^» jiiMB, or r 

"^'^ ^ > ft. *teM w » .ae -jtMr >aiK^ aail don't 




^,. 
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immediately. I am very uneasy— I am^certain Mr. 
Heartly is at the bottom of this. 

Mn. Sagely, 1 believe it, my dear, and now see 
the necessity of your removal. I'll write your letter 
—and Heaven protect you. Remember my warning, 
suspect yourself. [Exit. 

MistAUon. In truth I will. Y\\ forget the for- 
bearance of this profligate, and remember only his 
intentions. And is gratitude then suspicious? Painful 
lesson ! A woman must not think herself secure be- 
cause she has no bad impulse to fear : she must be 
upon her guard, lest her very best should betray her. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



8C1NS X. 



An AjKoimaii in Sib Clsmbkt Flint% Home. 
Lady Emilt Gayvills and Cli»obd at Chese. 



Sib Clement sitting at a Distance^ pretending to read 
a Parchmentf but dUy observing them. 

Lady E. Check — If you do not take care, you are 
gone the next move. 

Cl^. I confess, Lady Emily, you are on the point 
ef complete victory* 
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compliment vpon her temper. Could not you, com* 
patibly with the immaculate sincerity you profess, 
venture as far as admiration ? 

Clif. V admire her, sir, as I do a bright star in 
the firmament, and consider the distance of both as 
equally immeasurable. 

tiir C, [Aside.] Specious rogue ! [To him.] Well, 
leave Emily then to be winked at through telescopes; 

and now to a matter of nearer observation What 

is Gayville doing } 

Cliff. Every thing you desire, sir, I trust ; but yon 
know i have been at home only three days, and have 
hardly seen him since I came. 

Sir C. Nor I neither ; but I find he has profited 
wonderfully by foreign experience. After rambling 
half the world over without harm, he is caught, like 
a travelled woodcock, at his. landing. 

Cliff. If you suspect Lord Gayville of indiscretion, 
why do you not put him candidly to the test f 111 
be bound for bis ingenuousness not to withold anj 
confession you may require. 

Sir C You may be right, but hell confess more 
to you in an hour, than to me in a month, for all that ; 
come, Clifibrd, look as you ought to do at your in- 
terest — Sift him — Watch him — ^You cannot guess 
how much you will make me your friend, and hour 
grateful 1 may be if you will discover-—— 

Clif. Sir, you mistake the footing upon which 

Lord Gayville and I live 1 am often the partner 

of his thoughts, but never a spy upon his actions. 

[Bawi and exit. 

SirC. [Ahne.] Well placed Clifford ! Good air 
and emphasis, and well suited to the trick of the 
scene. — He would do, if the practical part of deceit 
were as easy at his age, as discernment of. it is at 
mine. Gayville and Emily, if they had not a • vigi. 
lant guard, would-be his sure prey; for they are 
examples of the^enerous affections coming to mata* 
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lity With their stetare; while suspicion, art, and 
interest are still dormant in the seed. I must em- 
ploy Blandish in this bustness^A rascal of a differ- 
ent cast — Below Clifford in hypocrisy, but greatly 
above him in the scale of impudence. They shall 
both forward my ends, while they think they are 
pursuing their own. I shall ever be sure of a man's 
endeavours ^o serve me, while I hold out a lure to 
his knavery and interest. [Exit. 



SCEITE II. 



Jn Antichamber. 

Alscrip, [Without.] Dinner not ordered till seven 
o'clock — Bid the kitchen-maid get me some eggs and 
bacon. Plague, what with the time of dining and 
the French cookery, I am in the land of starvation^ 
with half St. JamesVMarket upon my weekly bills. 

Enter [whik speaking the last Sentence.] 

What a change have I made to please my unplease- 
able daughter ? Instead of my regular meal at 
Fumivars Inn, here am I transported to Berkeley- 
Square, to fast at Alscrip House, till my fine com* 
pany come from their morning ride two hours after 
dark— -^ Nay, it's worse, if I am carried among my 
great neighbours in Miss Alscrip's suite, as she calb 
it My lady looks over me ; my lord walks over me ; 
and sets me in a little tottering cane chair, at the 
cold corner of the table — ^Though I have a mongage 
upon the house and furniture, and arrears due o^the 
whole interest. It's a pleasure though to be well 
dressed. My daughter maintains all fashions are 
founded in sense*— -^Icod tlue tightness of my wig^ 
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and the stiffness of my cape, give me the s^nse of the 
pillory— Plaguy scanty about the hips too— 'And tha 
breast something of a merrythought reversed — Bat 
there is some sense in that, for if one sex pares awaj 
in proportion where the other swells, we shall take 
up no more room in the world than we did before. ^ 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Sir, Miss Alscrip wishes to see you. 

Akcnp. Who is with her f 

Serv. Only Mrs. Blandish, sir. 

Alscrip. She must content herself with that com* 

pany, till I have had my whet Order up the eggs 

and bacon. [Exit. 



8CENB ui. 



M(ss Alscrip discovered at J^er Toilet. Chiovok, 
[her Vakt de Ckambre^] dressing her Head. Mrs. 
Blandish siiiing by^ and holding a Box of Diamond 
Pini. 

Miss Als. And so, Blandish, you really think that 
the introduction of Otahaite feathers in my trimming 
succeeded ? 

Mrs. Blandish. Oh, with the mixture of those 
charming Italian flowers, and the knots of pearl that 
gathered up the festoons, never any ihing had so 
happy an effect— —It put the whole ball-room out 
of humour. Monsieur Chignon, that pin a little 
more to the front. 

Miss Als. And what did the;^ say f 

Mrs. Blandish. You know it is the first solicitude 
of my life to see the friend of my heiart treated witk 
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justice. So when yoa stood up to dance, I got into 

the thick of the circle Monsiear, don't you think 

this large diamond would be well placed just in the 
middle? 

Chignon. £h ! non, madame ; ce ne releve pas 

Dat give no relief to de weight of de curl Full in 

de front un gros bouton, von great nob of diamond I 
pardie ce seroit un accommodage k la Polyph^me ; 
de big eye of de geant in de centre of de forehead. 

Miu Ak. Chignon is right in point of taste, though 
sot quite so happy in his allusions as he is some- 
times. 

CMgnon. Ah ! Madame, you have done von grande 
injure to my contr^ : You go for von monthe, and 

bring avay all de good taste At Paris all von 

side de diamond — de cap— de glance — de bon 

mot ro^me — ^All von side, nothing direct k Paris. 

' Miss Als. [Smiling at Chignon, and then turning 
to Mrs. Blandish.] Well! And so 

Jtfr«. BlaiuUsh. So it was all admiration ! Elegant, 
says Lady Spite — it may do very well for Miss AI- 
scrip, who never looks at expense. The dress of a 
bridal princess! cries Mrs. Scanty, and for ona 
night's wear too ! 

Miss Als. Delightful ! the very language I wished 

for Oh, how charmingly apropos was my acci* 

den( ! did you see when my trimming in the passe- 
pied of a cotilion came luckily in contact with Billy 
Skim's great shoe-buckle — How it ripped away ? 

Mrs. Blandish. Did I see it? 

Miss Als, One of the great feathers stuck fast on 
the shoe, and looked for all the world like the heel 
wing of a Mercury in a pantomime. 

Mrs, Bkmdish. Oh ! you witty creature, how you 
describe! 

Miss Als, It was a most becoming rent ! 

Mrs. Blandish. And what a display of indifference; 
what an example for a woman of fortune, did you 
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exhibit in Ih^ hustle of picking up the scattned 
fragmeuts ! 

Mi$s Al». When the pearls were trundling about, 
and 1 insisted upon the company being no longier 
disturbed, but would leave wbat remained for fairy 
favours to the maid who swept the room. He ! he! 
he ! Do you thinie Lady Emily would have done 
that better ? 

Mrs. Blandish. Lady Emily ? poor girl ! — How 
soon must she submit to be the humble second of the 
family. 

Miss Jls. He ! he ! he ! Do you sincerely think 
so, Blandish? And yet it would be strange if it 
were otherwise, for I could buy her ten times over. 

Chignon. Madame, vat humeure vould you wear 
to-day f 

Miss Als. Humour, Chignon? What am I dressed 
for now ? 

Chigwm., The parfaite aimable, madam : but my 
bringing de point of de hair more down to de eye- 
brow, or adding a little blowse to de sides, I can 
give you de look severe, capricieuse — vat you please. 

miss Als. We'll put it off for half an hour, I am 
not quite decided. I was in the capricieuse yester- 
day — I believe I shall keep on the perfect amiable. 
[£ri^ Chionom.] Tiffany, take off my powdering 

gown ■■■■Ah ! ho 1* How the wench tugs — do 

you think you are pulling off the coachman's great- 
coat? 

Mrs. Blandish. My dear amiable ! — do not let that 
sweet temper be ruffled — Wby will you not employ 
me in these little offices. Delicacy like yours should 
be waited upon by the softness of a sylph. 

[Durft^^ this Speech exii Tiffant peevishly. 

Miss Als. I am promised a creature to be about 
me out of the coamoa way. 

Mrs. Blmdish. A new woman ? 

Miss Als^ No ; something to be raised much high.* 
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er, and at the same time fitted better to receive one's 
lil-humour. An humble companion, well born, well 
educated, and perfectly dependent, is a most useful 
appurtenance in the best families. 

Mrs. Blandith, Well, do not raise her to the rank 
of a friend, lest I should be jealous. 

Mm Als. You may be perfectly secure — I shall 
take particular care that friendship shall be out of 
the question on both sides. I had once thought of a 
restoration of pages to sit in scarlet and silver (at 
one reads in former times) upon the forepart of the 
coach, and to hoid up one's train — but 1 have a new 
male attendant in a valet de chambre, who has pos- 
session of my bust — My two women will have the 
charge from the point of the shoulder to the toe — 
So my person being provided for — the Countess of 
Gayville shall have an attendant to wait upon her 
mind. 

Mrs. Blandish, I vow a most elegant and uncom- 
mon thought. 

Miss Als. One that can pen a note in the familiar, 
the punctilious, or the witty — It's quite troublesome 
to be always writing wit for one's self — But above all, 
she is to have a talent for music. 

Mrs. Blandish. Ay, your very soul is framed for 
harmony. 

Miss Als. I have not quite determined what to call 
her — Governante of the private chamber, keeper of 
the boudoir, with a silver key at her breas t ■ 

Enter Chioitok. 

Chignon. Madame, a young lady beg to know if 
you be visible. 

Miss Als. A young lady — It is not Lady Emily 
Gayville ? 

Chignon. Non, madam, but if you were absente, 
and I had the adjustment of her head, she would bt 
llie most charmante personne I did tver see. 
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Miss Als. Introdace her. [Emt Chionon.] Who 
can this be ? 

Mrs. Blanikh. Some woman of taste, to inquire 
your correspondent at Paris — or — 

Enter Miss Alton. 

Miss Alscrip courtest/ing respectfully; Miss Alto V 
retiring disconcertedm 

Miu Als, Of taste indeed, by her appearance !-^ 
Who's in the antichamber ? Why did they not open 
the folding doors f-^ChignoPi approach a fauteuil 
for the lady. 

Miss Alton. Madam, I come ! — 

Miss Als, Madam, pray be seated — 

Miss Alton, Excuse me, madam,— r 

Miss Als, Madam, I must beg — 

Miss Alton, Madam, this letter will inform yoa 
how liitJe pretension I have to the honours you are 
offering. 

Miss Als. [Reads.] Miss Alton, the kearer oftkis, 
is the person I recommended as worthy the honour if 
attending you as a companion, [Eyes her scornfully •] 
She is born a gentlewoman ; I dare say her talents and 
good qualities xoUl yeak more in herfaioour, than any 
words I could use — I am. Madam, your most obedient — 
um— um-*.'' Blandish, was there ever such a mis- 
take f 

Mrs, Blandish, Oh ! you dear, giddy, absent crea- 
ture, what .could you be thinking of? 

Miss Als, Absent indeed. Chignon, give me the 
fauteuil ; [Throws herself into it.] Young wonum, 
where were you educated ? 

Miss Alton, Chiefly, madam, with my parents. 

Miss Als. But finished, I take it for granted, at a 
country boarding school ; for we have, young ladies, 
you know Blandish, boarded and educated, upon blue 
boards, in gold letters, in every village ; with a strojtl* 
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ing player for a dancing roaster, and a deserter from 
Dunkirk, to teach the French grammar. 

Mrs, Blandish, How that genius of yours does 
paint ! nothing escapes you — I dare say you have 
anticipated this young lady's story. 

Miss AUmu It is very true, madam, my life can 
afford nothing to interest the curiosity of you two 
ladies ; it has been too insignificant to merit your 
concern, and attended with no circumstances to ex« 
cite your pleasantry. 

Miss Jils, [Yauming.] 1 hope, child, it will be 
attended with such for the future as will add to your 
own — I cannot bear a mope about me. — I am told 
you have a talent for music — can you touch that 
harp — It stands here as a piece of furniture, but I 
have a notion it is kept in tune, by 'the man who 
comes to wind up my clocks. 

Miss Alton. Madam, I dare not disobey you. But 
I have been used to perform before a most partial 
audience; I am afraid strangers will think my talent 
loo humble to be worthy attention. 

SOKO. 

Far tenderness framed in lif^s earliest day, 
A parenfs soft sorrows to mine led the vmy ; 
The lesson (ffUy vms caught from her eye. 
And ere words were my own^ I spoke in a sigh. 

Tie nightingale plunda^df the mate^idow'd dove, 
The XDorbled complaint of the altering grove, 
To youth as it r^ened gave sentiment new. 
The object still changing^ the sympathy true. 

Soft embers of passion yet rest in the glow — 
A warmth of more pain may this breast never knowf 
Or if too indulgent the blessing I claim, 
Let reason awaken^ m^ govern thejlame. 
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Miss AU. I declare not amiss. Blandish : only a 
little too plaintive — but 1 dare say she can play a 
country dance, when the enlivening is required — So, 
Miss Alton, you are welcome to my protection ; and 
indeed I wish you to stay from this hour. My toi- 
let being nearly finished, I shall have a horrid vaca- 
tion till dinner. 

'Miss Alton. Madam, you do me great honour, and 
I very readily obey you. 

Mrs. Blandish. I wish you joy. Miss Alton, of the 
most, en viable situation a young person of elegant 
talents could be raised to. You and I will vie with 
each other, to prevent our dear countess ever knowing 
a melancholy hour. She has but one fault to correct 
— the giving way to the soft effusions of a too tender 
heart. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Miidam, a letter— - 

Miss Als. It's big enough for a state packet — ' 
Oil ! mercy, a petition — for Heaven's sake. Miss Al- 
ton, look it over. [Miss Alton reads.] I should as 
soon read one of Lady Newchapel's method ist ser- 
mons — What does it contain ? 

Miss Alton. Madam, an uncommon series of cala- 
mities, which prudence could neither see, nor pre- 
vent : the reverse of a whole family from affluence 
and content to misery and imprisonment; and it adds, 
that the parties have the honour, remotely, to be 
allied to you. 

Miss Als. Remote relations ! ay, they always think 
one's made of money; 

Enter another Sbryakt. 

2 Serv. A messenger, madam, from the animal 
repository, with the only puppy of the Peruvians, 
and the refusal at twenty guineas. 

Miss Als. Twenty guineas ! Were be to ask fifty, 
I must have him* 
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Mrs. Blandkh. {Offering to run on/.] ' I vow IMl give 
him the first kiss. 

Miss Als. [Stopping her.l Til swear you shan't. 

Miss Alton. Madam, 1 was just finishing the pe-' 
tition. 

Miss Als. It's throwing money away — But give 
him a crown. 

lExii with Mrs. Blardish striving tMch shall 
befira. 

Miss Alton. " The soft effusions of a too ioider 
heart.? The proof is excellent. That the covetous 
should he deaf to the miserable, I can conceive ; but 
I should not have believed, if I had not seen, that a 
taste for profusion did not find its first indulgence in 
benevolence. [Fsxii^ 



ACT THE THIRD. 



SCEVl U 



Mass ALScaiF'a Dressing-^room. 



Miss Alton, dssanertd. « 

Miu Alton. Thanks to Mrs. Blandishes inexhausti- 
hle talent for eiibomium, I shall he relieved from One 
part of a companion that my nature revolts at. But 
who comes here ? It's wel^ if I shall not be exposed 
to impertinences I Was not awaXB of. ' 
» ' #^ 
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Enter Chiqvov. 

ChigHim^ [Jside»] Ma foi, la voila— I will lose no 
time to pay my addrcsse — Now for cie humble maiii* 
ei¥, and de unperplex assurance of my con tree 
[BaaiBswUka French shrug. — MissAltok turning 
fxoer music Books,] Mademoiselle, est-if permis? fnay 
I presume to offer yoi^ my profound homage [Miss 
Alton not taking Notice,] Mademoiselle — if you vill 
putiyour bea/d into m) hands, I vill give a distinction 
tfO your beauty, that shall make you and me de con* 
versation of all de town. 

. JI4US Alton. I rex|uest, Mr. Chignon, you will de- 
mote your ambition to your own part of the compli- 
ment. 

Mr. Als. [Without.] Where is my daughter ? 

Miss Alton. Is that Mr. Alscrip's voice, Mr. Chig- 
non ? It's awkward for me to meet hiin before I'm 
introduced. 

Chignon. Keep a little' behind, lyiademoiseTle ; he 
▼ill ohiy pashe 4e room — He vill not see through me* 

Enter Alscrib* 

Alscrip. Hah, my daughter gone already, but [Sees 
Chiomok*] there's anew specimen of foreign vermin 
— A lady's valet de chambre — Taste for ever ! — Now 
if I Was to give the charge of my person to a waiting 
maid, they'd say I was indelicate, [As he crosses the 
Stage, Chigkov keeps sideling to intercept his Sight y 
end bowing as he looks towards him.] What the devil is 
Qiounseer at? I thought all his agility lay in his 
fingers i what antics is the motikey practising f He 
twit»t& and dpubles himself 9^ if he had a raree-show 
at his back. 

, Chignon. [Aside.] Be gar ho' raree-show for you, 
XBon^icur Alscrip, if I can help. 

Ahcrip. [SpifingilLi^s Altov.] Ah! ah! What 
]iav« we got there l^^ Monsieur, who is that? 
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CA^iMMi. Sir, my lady wish to speak to you in bet 

boadoir. She sent me to conduct you, sir. 

Alscrip. [Imitating,] Yes, sir, kMit.i will first con* 
duct niyselfio this lady-^Tell me this minute, wko 
she is ? 

Ckigium, Sir, she come to live here, companion to 
my lady — Mademoiselle study some musique — she, 
must not be disturbed. 

AUcrip. Get about your business, monsieur, or Fl! 
disturb every comb in your hcad-^Go tell my daugh- 
ter to stay till I come to her. I shall five her com- 
panion some cautions against saucy Frenchmen, sir* 
rah! 

Chtgrnm. {^Aside^ Cautions ! peste ! you are sub-' 
ject a' cautions yourself — 1 suspecte .you to be von 
old rake, but no ver dangerous rival. [Exit. 

AUcrip, {To kimselff and/wking $t her tpith kit Class.] 
The devil is never tired of throwing baits in my way. 
[Ske comes forward modestfy.] % all Chat's delicious f 
i must be better acquainted with her^ [He bows. &ht 
courtesies^ the Music Book siiU in her Hand.] But how 
to begin — My usual way of attacking my daughter's 
maids will never do. 

Miss Alton. [Aside.] My situation is very embar* 
rassing. 

Alscrip. Beauteous stranger, give me leave to add 
ny welcome to my daughter's. Since Alscrip House 
was established, she never brought any thing into it 
to please me before. 

Miss Alton. [A little confused.] Sir, it is a ^reat 
addkronal honoi>F t» that Miss Alscrip has done pie, 
to be thought worttky so respectable a protection as 
yours. 

AUcrip. 1 could furnish you with a better word 
than respectable. It sounds so distant, and my feel« 
iiigs have so titilu to do with cold respect — I never 
hfiid'sBch a desire — to make myself agreeable. 

Mi»s Alton. [Awkl] A very strange old mw*,\T9^ 
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kinit mare confuied,] Sir, you'll pardon me, I believe 
Miss Alscrip is waiting. 

AliCrip. Don't be ^raid, my dear, enchanting diffi- 
dent (sounds, what a flutter am i in !) dou't be afraid 
— ^my disposition, to be sure, is too susceptible; but 
then it is likewise so dove-like, so tender, and so inno- 
cent. Corner play me tbat tune, and encbantjny ear, 
as you have done my eye. 

Mm Alton. Sir, I wish to be excused, ipdced it 
does not deserve your attention. 

Ahcrip, Not deserve it! I iiad rather bear y;ou, 
than all the signoritininics together. — ^These are the 
strings to which my senses shall dance« [Seta the Harp, 

Miss Alton. Sir, it is to avoid the affectation of re* 
fusing what is so little worth asking for. 

• [Takes the Harp and plains a Few Bars of a ivpeijf 
Air. Alscrip kuses her Fingers with rapture. 

Alscrip* Oh ! the sweet little twiddle-diddles 1 

Miss Alton. For shame, sir, what, do you mean ? 
[Alscrip gets hold of both her Hands and qom* 
tinues kissing her Fingers. 

Miss Alton. [Struggling.] Help ! 

Enter Miss Alscrip. 

Miss Als. I wonder what my papa is doing all this 
' time? 

[A short Pause — Miss Alscrip surprised. — 
Miss A LTON confused — Alscrip jnr^f his Hand 
to his Eye. 
Alscrip. Oh, child ! I have got something in my 
eye, that makes me almost mad.-^A little midge — 
believe.<^'Gad, I caught hold of this young lady 
hand in one of my twitches, and her nerves were as 
much in a flutter as if I had bit her. 
' Miss Als. [Sigmficantly."^ Yes, my dear papa, I per^ 
*eive you have something in your eye, and Til do nay 

lest to take it out hnmediately Miss Alton, will 

yoa do me the favour to walk into the drawing room ? 
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Miss Alton, I hope, madam, yoa will permit me, 
at a proper opportunity, to give my explanation of 
what has passed ? [Retires • 

Miss Als. There's no occasion — Let it rest among 
the catalogue of wonders, like the Glastonbury thorn, 

that blooms at Christmas. To be serious, papa, 

though I carried off your behaviour as well as 1 could, 
f am really shocked at it — A roan of your years, and 
of a profession where the opinion of the world is of 
such consequence — 

Alscrip. My dear Molly, have not J quitted the 
practice of attorney, and turned fine gentleman, to 
laugh at the world's opinion ; or, had 1 not, do you 
suppose the kiss of a pretty wench would hurt a law^ 
yer? My dear Molly, if the fraternity had no other 
reflections to be afraid of! 

Miss Als, Oh ! hideous, Molly indeed ! you ouglit 
tb have forgot I had a christened name long ago; am 
not I going to be a countess } If you did not stint my 
ibrtune, by squandering yours away upoh dirty trulls, I 
might be. ^alied your grace. 

Alscrip. Spare your lectures, and you shall be called 
your highnesif, if you please. 

£ii/ipr Sertant. 

Sero, Madam, Lady Emily Gayville is in her <Sat^ 
riage in the street, will your ladyship be at home ? 

Miss Als. Yes, show her into the drawing.room. 
[Exit Servant.] 1 entreat, sir, you will keep a little 
more ^uard upon your passions ;• consider the dignity 
of your house, and if you must be cooing, buy a French 
figurante. [Exit.. 

Alscrip. Well said, my lady countess I Well said, 
quality morals ! What am I the better for burying a 
jealous wife ? To be chicken pecked is a new perse- 
cution, more provoking than the old one — Oh Molly ! 
Molly!— [Exit. 

E 3 
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&CBKE II« 



Tke Drawing Room, 



Miss Alton, alone. 

Mi99 Alton, What perplexing scenes ( already meet 
with in this house? 1 ought, however, to be contented 
in the security it itffords against the attempts of 
Heartly. I am contented — But, O Clifford ! Jt was 
hard to be left alone to the^ choice of distresses. 

JEit^ff Chignon, introducing Laot Emilt. 

i Chignon, My Lady Emily Gay ville— Madame no 
here! Mademoiselle, announce, if yoil plen^e, my 
ladv. 

Ladj/ E, [Aside.] Did my ei|rs deceive me ? surely 
I heard the name of Clifford — and it escaped in an 
accent ! — Pray, sir, who is that ? [To CfiiGn ok. 

Chignon, Mademoiselle Alton, confidante of my 
lady> and next after me in her suite. 

[Examines her Jlead Dreas jmpertinentfy, Missi 
Alton xoith great modest jf rises and puts her 
Work together. 

Lady E, There teems to be considerable diffisrencre 
In the decorum of her attendants. You need not stay, 
sir. 

Chignion. [Ashe goes out.] Mafoi, sat^te est pas- 
sable-r-her head may pass. 

Lady E, [Aside.] How my heart beats with curio- 
sity 1 [Miss Alton having dispojied her things in kcr 
Work Bagf is retiring rsiih a Courtesy,] Miss Alton, f 
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am in no haste. On the contrary, 1 thiak the ocra- 
siun fortunate that allows me to begin an acquaintance 
with a person of so amiable an appearance. - I don't 
know whether that pert foreigner has led me into an 
error — but mathout heing too iuquisitive, may 1 ask ff 
you make any part of this family f 

Miss Alton* Madam, I am under Miss Alscrip's 
protection: I imagine I am represented as iier depen- 
dent : I am not ashamed of humble circumstances, 
that are not the consequences of indiscretion. 

Irfu/jf E. That with such claims to respect you 
should be in any circumstances of humiliation, is a 
disgrace to the age we live in. 

Miss Alton. Madam, my humiliation (if such it be) 
is just. Perhaps i have been too proud, and my heart 
Kquired this self-correction. A life of retired indus- 
try might have been more pleasing to me ; but an 
orphan — a stranger — ignorant and diffident, I pre* 
ferred my present situation, as one less exposed to mis- 
representation. [£e/^nii^«.] I can no longer detain 
Miss Alscripfrom the honour of receiving your lady- 
ship. [A respectful Courtesy, and exit. 

Lady E. There is something, strangely mysterious 

and a^'Cting in all this what delicacy of sentiment 

— what softness of manners 1 and how well do these 
qualities accord with that sigh for Clifford I she has 
been proud— proud of what I — of Clifford's love. It 
is too plain. But then to accpunt for her present con- 
dition? — He has betrayed and abandoned her-^too 
plain agf^ij), I fear.— She talked too:of a self-corrected 
heart — take example, Emily, and recall thine from 
an object, which it ought more than ever to renounce. 
But here come the Alscrip and her friend : lud ! lud ! 
lud 1 how shall I recover my spirits! I must attempt 
it, and if I lose my present thotights 4n a trial of ex- 
travagance, be it of theirs or my own, it will be a 
happy expedieptv . 
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Enter Miss Alscripa/iJ Mrs. Blandish. 

[Miss Alscrip nmttfp to Lady Emily 4m^ 
kisses her Forehead. 

Lady E. I ask your pardon, madam,* for befng so- 
awkward, but I confess 1 did not expect «o elevnted a 
salute. 

Miss Ah. Dear Lady Emily, I had no notion of<its 
lH>t being universale h\ Prance, ihetoucbof ttid^ips, 
just between the fyebn>Mfs, has been adopted for years; 

La(fy E. I perfidy acknowledge the pFoprii*ty of 
the cuslom. It is" almost the only spot of the foce 
where the touch would not risk a confusion of com- 
plexions. 

Miss Jis. He ! he!' he! what a pretty thought ! 

. Mrs. Blandish, How 1 have longed for this day l-^-^ 

Come, let n^ put an end to ceremony, and join thd 

hands of th^ sweetest pair that ever nature and for-' 

tune marked for connexion, [Joins their Hands^ 

Miss Als^ Thank yoU, my good Blandish, though 
V was determined to break the ice. Lady Emily, in 
the first place J met you.' But you were'not at Lady 
Dovecourt's last night. 

Lady E. [Affectedly,']' N^^ I went home directly 
fit>m the Opera : projected the revival of a cap : read' 
a page in the trials of Temper ; went to bed and 
dreamed I was Belinda fih the Rape of the Lock. 

Mrs-. Blandish: Elegant creatutlK ! 

Miss Als. [Aside,'] f must have that air, if I die for 
it.' [Itnihtmg.] I too came hom^ early; supped wkb^ 
my old gentleman ; mad^ him explain my marriagd 
articles; dower, and heirs entail ; read a page in « 
trial of divorOe,- and drieamed of a rose-colour equi*' 
page, with emblems ot Cupids issuing out of coronets. 

Mrs, Blandish. Oh, you sweet twins of perfection 
-— *— what equality in every thing! I have. though t^f 
a qame for you-«-The Inseparable Inimitables; 
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'Mm Ah. I declare I shall like it exceedingly — 

one sees so few uncopied originals — the thing 1 cannot 
bear — 

Lady £. Is vulgar imilation — I must catch the 
words from your mouth, to show you how we agree* 

Misi AU. Exactly. Not that one wishes to be with- 
out affectation. 
Lady £. Oh ! mercy forbid ! 
Mm AU, But to catch a manner, and weave i^^ as 
1 may say, into one's own originality. 
Mrs. Blandish. Pretty ! pretty ! 
Lady E. That's the art — I^rd, if one lived entirely 
upon one's own whims, who would not be run out in 
a twelvemonth ? 

Miss Ak* Dear Lady Emily, don't you dote upon 
folly } 

Lady E. To ecstacy. I only despair of seeing it 
well kept up. 

Miss Als* I flatter myself there is no great danger 
of that. 

Lady E. You are mistaken. We have, 'tis true, 
some examples of the extravagania in high life, (hat 
no other country can match ; but withal » many a false 
sister, that starts as one would think, in the very hey- 
day of the fantastic, yet comes to a stand-still in the 
midst of the course. 
Mrs, Blandish, Poor, spiritless creatures ! 
Lady £, Do you know there is more than one 
duchess whtt has been seen in the same carriage with 
her husband — like two doves in a basket, in the print 
of Conjugal Felicity; and another has been detected— 
I almost blush to name it — 

Mrs. Blandish. Bkss us ! where ? and how ? and 
how ? 
Lady E. In nursing htr own child ! 
Miss Als. Oh I barbarism ! For Heaven's sake 
let us change the subject. You were mentioning a 
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revived cap. Lady Emily; aay tlaug of the Heory 
Quatre ? 

Ladif £• Quite different. An English mob undei: 
ikt cliin, and ar(le»» ringlets^ in natural: colour, that 
shall restore aii admiration for PriorV Nut-bfiown 
Maid. . 

Miss Als. Horrid ! shocking ! 

Lady £. Absolutely necessary.- To be different 
(ron^tbe rest of the world, we must now revert to na« 
ture : Make haste, or you have to much to undo, you 
will be left behind. 

Miss Als. I dare say so. But who can vulgarize 
all at once? What will the French say ? 

Lady E, Oh, we shall have a new treaty for the. 
iatci'changc of fashions and follies, and then $ay> th^y 
will complain, as they do of other treaties, that >»e 
out manufactured them. 

Miss Als. Fashions alid follies! O what acbarmin£^ 
contention ! 

Lady £. Yes, and one, thank Heaven, so perfiectly 
well undersuiod on both sides, that uo counter de- 
claration will be wanted to explaiji it. 

Miss AU. [IVith an qftcttd drop of her Lip m her 
Laugh.] He! he! he! ho! he! he! 

Lady E. My dear Miss Ahcrip, what are yc>u dcH 
ing ? 1 must correct you as 1 love you. Sure you 
must have observed the drop of the under lip ia ex- 
ploded since Lady Simpermode broke a toolh — [^Sefs 
kir Mouth aff^tdtdly.y^l am preparing the caat of ihe 
lips for the qnsuing «iinter**<rr-thus — It is to be called 
the Paphian miivp. . , 

Miss Als. [Imitating.^ I swear I think it pretty — I 
must try to get it. 

Lady E. Nothing so easy. It is done by one caba« 
listical word, like a metamorphosis in the fairy tales. 
Yuu have only, when betbre your glass* to keep p.ro- 
Bouncing to yourself nimini^pimini^— the lips canooi 
fail taking their pile. 
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Mi$9 Ah. Nitaini — pimini— iraiiii, mimim — oh, 
it's delightfully infantine— And so innocenti to be kiss- 
ing one** own lijps. 

l/tdif E. You have it to a ckaros — does it not be* 
eome her infinitely, M n. Blandish I 

Mn, Biandkh. Our friend's features must succeed 
in every grace! but never so much as in a quick 
change of extremes. 

Enter SsRViiNT. ' 

Sero^ Madam, Lord Gayvilie desires to know if 
you are at home ? 

Mks Al$. A strange formality ! 

Lady E, [Aside,] No brother ever came more op* 
portunely to « sister's relief, " I have fooled it to the 
top of my bont." 

Mi9s AU, Desire Miss Alton to come to me. [Exit 
SERVANT.] Lady Emily, you must not blame me; I 
am supporting the cause of our sex, and mus^t punish 
a lover for some late inattentions — 1 shall not sea 
him. 

liodf E. Oh cruel ! [Sea Misa Altok. 

Enter Miss Alton. 

Miss Alscrip, you have certainly the most elegant 
companion in the world. 

Mu8 Ale. Dear, do you think so ? an ungain, dull 
sort of a body, in my mind ; but well try her in tha 
present business. Miss Alton, you must do me a fa« 
vour. — I want to plague my husband that is to be— > 
you must take my part— -you must double me like a 
second actress at Paris, when the first has the vapours. 

Miss Alton. Really, madam, the task you would 
impose upon me — 

Miss Als, Will be a great improvement to you, kni 
quite right for me. — Don't be js>ravc, Lady Emily — 
[f^Thse attention is fixed on Misi Alton.] Your bro» 
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therms penance shail be short, and Ul take the reoon- 
cUiation scene upon myself. 

Lady E, [Endeavouring to recaoer kene^m] Icaanot 
bat pity him ; especially as I am sure, that do what 
you will, he will always regard yon with the sam^ 
eyes. And so, my sweet sister, i leave him to your 
mercy, and. to that of your representative, whose dis" 
|>osition, if I have any judgment, is ill suited to a taak 
of severity. 

Mrs, Blandish, Dear Lady Emily,, carry me away 
with you. When a lover is coming, it shall never be 
said I am in the way.^ 

Lady E, [Looking at Miss Altok. — Aside,] What 
a painful suspense am I to sufier ? another instanl, and 
I shall betray myself — ^adieu, Miss Alscrip. 

Miss Als. - Call Lady Emily's servants. 

Lady E, You sha'n't stir — ^remember nimini pri- 
mim. I am at your orders. r&»f. 

Mrs Blandish, I follow you, my sweet volatile. 
[Coming back, and squeezing Miss Alscrip's Hand^ in 
m hdf whisper.] She'd give her eyes, to be like you* 

[Exit. 

Miss. Ms. Now for it, Miss Alton — Only remem- 
ber that you are doubling me, the woman he adores. 

Miss Alton. Indeed, madam, i am quite incapable 
of executing your orders to your satisfaction; The 
utmost I can undertake is a short message. 

Miss Ah. Never fear. [Knock at the Door.] There 
he comes — Step, aside, and TU give you. your very 
wbrds. [ExcutU. 

Enter Loan Gatvili.s, coi^ctedby a&s^YAiscr. 

Lord G. So, now to get thorough this piece of 
drudgery. There's a meanness in my proceeding, and 
my compunction is j ust. Oh, the dear, lost possessor 
of my heart } lost, irrecoverably lost I 
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Enter Miss ALTOir,/fow the Bottom of the Scene. 

M'i8i AUon. A pretty eraploymeot I am sent upon! 

Urd G. [To kmuelf.] Could «he but know the ««- 
crifice I am ready to make ! 

Misi Alton* [Co herself.] The very picture of a 
lover, if absence of mind marks one. It is unpleaMMit 
for me to interrupt a roan 1 never saw, but I sbalL 
deliver my message very concisely.— My lord—— 

Lord G. \Titmmg'\ Madam. [Both start and stand 
m surprise.] Astonishment! Miss Alton! my charm- 

'"^jiK'ltoa. How, Mr. Heartly— Lord GayviUe! 

Lord G. My joy and my surprise are alike unutter- 
able. But 1 conjure you, madam, tell roe by what 
strange circumstance do I meet you here ? 

Mus AUw. [AMt.] Now assist roe, honest pride I 
assist me, resentment. 

Jjord G. You spoke tome-r^Did you know me P 

Miss Alton. Na otherwise, my lord, than as Misa 
Alscrip's lover. I had a message from her to youi 

° LordG. For Heaven's sake, madam, in what capa- 

^* MtM AUon. In one, my lord, not very much above 
the class of a servant. 

Lord G. Impossible, sure! It is to place the bnl* 
liant below the foil— to make the inimitable work of 
nature secondary to art and defect. 

Miss Alton. It is to take refuge in a situation that 
offer* me security against suspicious obligation; 
airainst nl« design ; against the attempts of a seducer 
--It is to exercise the patience, that the wilV, and per- 
haps the favour, of Heaven meant to try. 

LordG. Cruel, cruel to yourself and mr~CouldI 
have had a happiness like that of assisting you agajus^ 
the injustice oVfortune-and when to be thus degrad- 
ed was the alternative ? — 
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Miis Alton. My lord^ it is fit I should be explicit* 
Reflect upon the language you have held to me; view 
the chardcicr in which you present yourself to this 
family; and ihen pronounce in whose breast we must 
look tor a sense of degradation. 
• LordG, In minr, and mine alone. I confeais it — 
Hear nevertheless my defence — My actions are all ike 
result of love. And culpable as I mayseefn, my con- 
science does not reproach me with ■ 

Miss Alton. Oh, my lord, I readily believe you--^ 
You are aliove its reproaches — qualities, that are in<* 
famous and fatal, in one class of life, create applause 
and conscientious satisfaction in aiuithcr. 

Lord G, Infamous and fatal qualities! What means 
asy lovely accuser i 

MisM Alton, That to steal or stab is death in com* 
mon life: but vihen one of your lordship's degree, sets 
his hard heart upon the destruction of a woman, how 
glorious is his success! How consummate his triumph, 
when he can fallow the theft of her affections by the 
murder of her honour. 

Enter Miss Alscrxt sofify htlmd. 

Miss A Is. I wonder how it goes on. 
LoPd G. Exalted ! Adorable woman I 
Miss Als. Adorable! Ay, I thought bow 'twould 
be! 

Lord G. Hear me ! I conjure you-— 
Miss Ah, Not a word, if she knows her busineaa* 
Miss Alton, My lord ! Ihave heard too mucb. 
. Miss Als. Brava. I could oot have played it bet- 
ter myself. - 
Lord O. Oh ! Still more charming than severe. 

. Miss Als, Humph ! I hope he m^ns me» though. 
Lord G, The character in. which you see me here 
makes me appear more odious to myself, if potisible, 
than I am to you. 
3 
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Jl^ Ak, [Btimd.] By all that's treacherous I 
doubt it. t 

Jiaff jiiiOH. Desisty my lord->-^Miss Alscrip has 
a claim. 

Mz88 Als^ Ay, now for it 

Idtrd G. By H«aven) she is my aversion. It is my 
fiimiiyy on whom I am dependcnty that has betrayed 
me into these cuned addresses. — Accept my contri* 
tion — pity a wretch struggling with the complicated 
torments of passion, shame, penitence and despair. 

Mist Ah, [Comfaf forward — all stand amfusedA T 
never saw a part better doubled in my \\i\* I 

Lord G. Confusion ! What a light do I appear in 
to ihem both ! How shall I redeem myself, even in 
my own opinion } 

Miss Als, [Looking at Lord Gayville.] Expre^ 
ftivc dignity ! — [Looking at Miss Alton.] ^eet sim^ 

plicity ! Amiable diffidence ! '' She should execute 

my commands most awkwardly.'' 

Lord G, [Aside,"] There is but one way. — [To MiSs 
Alscbip.] Madam, your sudden entrance has eflfccted 
a discovery which with shame I confess ought to have 
been made before — ^1 he lady, who stands there, u in 
possession of my heart, if it is a crime to adore her, 
J am the most guilty wretch on earth — Pardon me if 
you can ; my sincerity is painful to me — But in this 
crisis it' is the only atone mcnt I can offer. 

[Bows and exit. 

Miss Als. [After a Pause.] Admirable ! — Perfect ! 
The most finishc;t declaration, I am convinced, that 
ever was made from beggarly nobility to the wo- 
man that was to make hti fortune — the lady, who 
startds there — the lady — Madan^ — I am in patient ex* 
pectation for the sincerity of your ladyship's atone- 
ment. 

Miss Alton. I am confounded at the strange occur- 
rences that' have happened ^ but be assured you see 
in me an innocent and most unwilling rival; 
? 2 
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MiMi Als. Rivd I better and better! — ^You — you 
give me uneasiness ? You moppet — you coquet of the 
side table to catch the gawkey heir of the iJamHy, 
when he comes from school at Christmas — ^You — ^you 
you vile seducer of my good old honoured facher i 
fCrtec — III a pamon agaik,] W&at, is my lady dumb ? 
Hussy f Have you the insolence to hold your tongue ? 

Mu$ Alton, Madam, I just now offered to justify 
this scene; I thought it the pHrt of duty to myself, 
and respect to you. But your behaviour has now 
left but one sentiment upon my mind. 

MiM Als, And what is that, madam ? 

,Mi»i Alton, [fVith pointed expression,] Scorn. 

[Escit. 

Miss Als, Was there ever any thing like this before } 
—and to a woman of my fortuned — I to be robbed 
of a lover — and that a poor lord too — Fil have the 
act revived against witchcraft; I'll bave the minx 
tricd-ni —ril— ril. [ EscU. 
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Alscrip's Room of Business! 



AtscRip and Rightly. 

Rightljf, Upon all these matters, Mr. Alscrip, I «ni 
authorized by my client^ Sir Clement Flint, to agFee. 
There remains nothing but your favouring me with 
the inspection of the Charlton title-deeds, and );.Qur 
daughter's settlements may be engrossed. 
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AUerip, I cannot conceive, my friend Rightly, any 
such intpection to be requisite. Have not 1 Jbeen in 
constant quiet possession ? 

Bigkily. Sir Clement insists upon it. 

Abcnp. A client insist! and you, an old practitioiiery 
suffer such a demur to your infallibility I — Ah ! in 
my practice I had the sore means of disappointing 
such dabblers and divers into their own cases. 

^My. How, pray? 

Akcrip, I read his writings to him myself.— I waft 
the best reader in Chancery-lane for setting the un- 
derstanding at defiance — Drew breath but once in a 
quarter of an hour, always in the wrong place, and 
made a single sentence of six skins of parchment — 
Shall I give you a specimen ? 

Bighily, [Smt/ffi^.J I have no doubt c»f your talent. 

Aherip, Then return to Sir Clement, and follow 
xAy example. 

Rightly. Nt>, Mr. Alscrip, though I acknowledge 
your skill, I do not subscribe to your doctrine. The 
English law is the finest system «)f ethics, as well as 
government, that ever the woiiH produced, and it can- 
not be too generally understood. 

AUcrip. Law understood ! Zounds! would you de- 
stroy the profession ! 

Rightly, No, I would raise it. Had every roan of 
sense the knowledge of the theory, to which he is com-^ 
petent; the practice would revert to the purily-of its 
institution, maintain the rights, and not promote the 
knavery, of mankind. 

Alscrip, [Aside.] Plaguy odd maxims,— Sure he 
means to try me— [Tb him.] Brother Rightly, we know 
the world, and are alone — I have locked the door. 

[In a half Vihisper^ 

Rightly. A very useless precaution. I have iiot a 
principle" nor a proceeding that I would not pro* 
claim lit Charing Cross. 

F 3 
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AliCfip. [Aside,] No ! then I'll pronovnce you the 
most silly, or the mo&t impudent fellow of the fra- 
ternity. 

Rigktfy. Bat where are these writings ? You can 
have no difficulty in laying your hand upon them, for 
I perceive you keep things in a distinguished regular- 
ity. 

AUcrip. Yes, 1 baye distinct repositories for all pa- 
pers, and , especially title deeds— Some in drawers*^ 
Some in closets — [Aside.] and a few under ground. 
' Miss Als. [Rattling at the Door,] What makes you 
lock the door, sir^ I must speak to you this instant. 

Alscrip* One moment, child, and Til be ready lor 
you. [Turning again to Rightly, as to dissuade kirn* 

Rightly. [CooUy,] if the thoughts of the weddings 
day make any part of the young lady's ^ impatience, 
you take a bad way, Mr. Alscrip, ta satisfy it ; for I 
tell you plainly our business cannot be completed 
till 1 see these writings. 

Alscrip, [Aside,] Confound the old hound — how 
he sticks to his scent ! 

[Miss Kiaci^w still at the Door. 

Alscrip, I am coming, I tell you. [Opfns a Bureau 
in a confused hurry, shuffles Papers abouty puts one into 
Rightlt's Hand,] There, if this whim must be in- 
dulged, step into the next room — You, who know the 
material parts of' a parchment lie in a nut- shell, will 
k>ok it over in ten minutes. 

, [Puts him into another Room. 

Miss Als. I won't wait another instant, whatever 
you are about— Let me in— — 
-Alscrip. [Opening the Door.] Sex and vehemence ! 
What is the matter now f 

^ Enter Miss Alsouip in the most violent emotion. 
Miss Als. So, sir ; yes, sir ; you iave done finely 
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b^ roe indeed, you are a patlern for fathcr»-*a pre- 
vious match you bad provided 1 [IVaikwg alnnU* 
Ahcrip. What the devil's the matter i 
Miss Ah. [Running ofi.] I, that i»itb 50,000 inde- 
pendent pounds, left myself in a father's bands — a thing 
unheard of, and waited for a fau»band with unparallel- 
ed patience till I was of age 

Alscrip. What the devil's the matter? 
Miss Ah. [FoUapsing km abcm,'] I, that at fourteen 
might have married a French Marquis, my govetn* 
ess told me he was — for all he wa*} her brothe r ■ 
Ahcrip, 'Gad a mercy, governess—— 
M%H Ah. And as for commoners, had not I the 
choice of the market? And the handsome Irish Colo* 
nel at Bath, that had carried off six heiresses before, 
for himself and friends, and would have found his way 
to Gretna-green blindfold ! 

Ahcrip. [AsideJl 'Gad I wish you were there now, 
with all my heart — What the devil is at the bottom 
of all this? 

Mihs Ah. Why, Lord Gay ville is at the bottom — 
And your hussy, that you was so sweet upon this 
aiorning, is at the bottom ; a treacherous minx ! — I 
sent her only for a little innocent diversion, as my 

double 

Ahcrip. Your what ? 
Miss Ah, Why, my double, to vex him. 
Ahcrip, Double ! this is the most useless Attendant 
you have had yet. —'Gad Til start you single handed in 
die art of vexation against any ten women in Eng- 
land ! 

Miss Ah, I caught them, just as I did you, with 
you r ', 

Ahcrip, Is that all ? *Gad I don't see much in that. 
Miss Ah, Mot much ? what, a woman of my for- 
tune and accomplishments turned off— rejected-- re- 
nounced— 
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Ahcrif. How ! renownced ?— has he broke the con- 
tract ?—'^Will you prove he has broke the conf- 
tract? 

Mm Ali. Ay. Now, my dear papa, you take a 
tone that becomes you ; now the blood of the Al- 
scrips rises ;--*nse8 as it ought; you mean to fight hini 
directly, don't you f 

AUcrip. O yes, I'm bis maik — Vi\ show you a law- 
yer's challenge, sticks and staves, guns, swords, dag- 
gers, poinards, knives, scissors and bodkins* I'll put 
more weapons into a' bit of paper, six inches square, 
than would stock the armory of the Tower. 

Mm Ali. Pistols! — ^^Doh't talk to me of any 
thing but pistols, — my dear papa, who shall be your 
second ? 

Ahcrip. rU have two-^John Doe, and Richard 

Roe as pretty fellows as ahy in England to see fair 

play, and as used to the differences ot good company. — 
They shall greet him with their fieri facias— ' so 
don t be cast down, Molly, Fll answer for damages, to 
indemnify our loss of temper and reputation — he shall 
have a fi-fa before to-morrow night. 

Mi$s Ah. ¥'\tts faces and damages — What does youi* 
Westminster-hall gibberish mean? — Are a womanV 
feelings to be satisfied With a fie-fa-^ you old insensi- 
ble — you have no sense of family honour — no tender 
affections. 

Ahcrip, 'Gad you have enough for us both, when 
you want your father to be shot through the head — 
but stand out of the way, here's a species of family 
honour more necessary to be taken care of — If we were 
t^ go to law, this would be a precious set off against 
as. [Take9 up the Deedy as if to lock it up!\ This — why 
what the devil — I hope 1 don't see clear — Curse and 
Confusion, I have given the wrong one — Here's fine 
work -^Here's a blunder — Here's the eifect of a wo- 
man's impetuosity. 
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Idiu Alsk Lord, what a fuss you are in : what is in 
the old trumpery scroll f 

^/#cr^. Plague and parchment, old Rij^htly will 
^id what's in it, if 1 don't interrupt him — I^r. Right- 
ly — Mr. Rightly— Mr. Rightly- — ^^ 

{Going to the Door Rightly roent out ai. 

Enter Servakt. 

5erv. Sir, Mr. Rightly is gone. 

AUcrip. Goiie ! whither ? 

Scrv, Home, I believe, sir-^ — -He came out at 
the door into the hall, and he bade me tell your ho- 
nour you might depend upon his reading over the 
deed with particular care. ^ 

Ahcrip. Fire and fury, my hat and cane — [Exit 
Se&vaht.] Here, my hat and cane. [Stamps abeut. 

Miss Als» Sir, I expect before you come home—* 

Alscrip. Death and devils, expect to be ruined 

this comes of listening to you The sex hold the 

power of mischief by prescription — Zounds! — Mis- 
chief — Mischief— is the common Jaw of womankind, 

[Exit in a rage. 

Miss Ah, Mercy on us — I never saw him mora 
provoked, even when my mother was alive ] \Exit. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCfiNB U 



ALSCRiP'fi lloom. 



Chionok aione. 



Chignon, Que dlable veut dire tout fa— vat de- 
vil, all dis mean ?-^Monsieur Alscrip enragfe— 
Mademoiselle Alscrip Ay about like de dan«ina fury 
at de Opera-— —My littel musicienne, shut up; and 
in de absence of madame, I keep de key of de littd 

bastille ^By gad, I vou'd raderhavede custody of 

my pretty prisoniere than the whole college of cardi* 
nttis but vat have we here f 

Enter Sie Clement and Cliffoed. 

Sir C. [Speaking to a Servant-] Mr. Alscrip not 

at home, no matter we'll wait his return The 

French valet de chambre [To Clifford.] — It may 
be of use to make acquaintance with him — Monsieur, 
how do you like tbis country ? 

Chignon, Ver good contr6e, sire, by and bye— 
when you grow a little more poor. 
Sir C. Is that a Parisian rule for improvement? 
Chignon, Yes, sir, and we help you to follow our 
example — In good times you hang, and you drown— 
In bad time you will be like us. — Alway poor— -al- 
way gay — forget your politics -*laugh at your griev 
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ances — take your mutt, vive la diMipatioiiy— ver good 
, country^ 

Sir C. Thanks for your kind advice, monsieur, you 
FrcDC^men are so obliging, and so coromunrcative to 

lUraogers 1 hear ihere is a young lady come into 

this family — we don't exactly know in what capacity 
— could not you contrive that she should pass through 
this room — or — 

Chignon, [Aiidcl By gar here be one more old rake 
lifter de littel musicienne. 

. Sir C Only for curiosity ,-*-we never saw her, and 
have particular reasons—^ [Crivet Money, 

Chignon. Ma foi, your reasons be ver expressive — 
[Aside^ — but vat devil shall I do — open the cage of 
my little Rosignol— my pretty nightingale— no. Chig- 
non — no — [Looking out,'\ ah, hah; La TiflFany— *- 

Now for de politique be-gar I undertake your bu- 

siness-r-and make you de dupe of de performance. 

[£rt/ lOTtM /I «^ /o Sia Clsmskt. 

•Sir C. So — Cliflbrd — There goes as disinterested a 
fellow now as any in Europe. But hark you — Can 
you yel guess the purpose for which I brought you 
here? ' 

Oyf • I profess, sir, I am in the dark. If it concerns 
Lord G«yville's secret. 

Sir C* Namely, that this dulcinea has started up in 
&e shapie of Miss Alscrip's musical companion — Her 
jname is.Alton« [Leering,] i tell it you, because I am 
sure yoUkSre not acquainted with it. 

Cl^, $ir, you will not know me. — 

Sir C, JTut, tut, don't do me such injustic e ■ 
Come, ail delicacy being Over, by my having made 
the discovery, will you talk to this ^irl? 

Clif. Fof what end, sirf 

Sir C, If you state yourself as Lord Gayville's 
friend, she will converse with you more readily, than 
die would with me — ^Try heiw^find out what she is 
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really at. If she has no hold upon him bat her per- 
son, t shall be easy. 

CUff, Sir, let my compliance convince you how 
much 1 wish to oblige you. If I can get a sight of 
this wonder, I promise to give you my faithful opinion 
of my friend s danger. 

Enter Chignov, and makes a sign to Sir Clement, 
that the Person he inquired after is coming. 

Sir €• Leave her with this gentleman — — CJome, 
monsieur, you shall show. me the new room. [£xt^. 

Chignon. [Aside.^ Vid dis gentleman — Vid all my 
heart --La Tiffany viU answer his purpose, and mine 
too. [Esii 

[Clifford is looking at the Furniture of the Room' 

£«/fr Tiffany. 

Tiff', What does the Frenchman mean by gentle- 
men wanting me, and bis gibberish of makir^ soft 
eyes~~I hope 1 know the exercise of my eya$ with- 
out his instruction — hah ! I vow, a clever looking 
man. 

Clif, 'Faith, a pretty attracting countenance — but 
for that apprehensive and timid, look — that awe im- 
pressing modesty, my friend so forcibly described. 
[Tiffany adjusts herself^ and pulls up.] — [Aside.] Her 
silence marks diffidence; deuce take me if 1 know 
how to be^in, for fear of offending her reserve. 

Tif. [Aside.] I liave been told pertness became me 
— ril try, I'm resolved. [To him.] I hear, sir, you bad 
sonu'thing to say to a young person in thif house — 
that-r-that — [Looking dovfn at the same time orM^.] I 
could not but »take the description to myself — lam 
ready to hear any thing a gentleman has ^ say. 

Ckf. [Aside.] Thank my stars, my scraples are re- 
lieved ! 

Tif. Am I mistaken, sir ? Pray, whom was you 
inquiring after f 
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Clif. Oh ! ceittbly you, my pretty stranger. A 
friend of mine has been robbed of his heart, and I see 
the lelony in your looks. Will you confess, or most 
I arrest you? 

7§^ Innocent, sir, in fact, but not quite so in in- 
clination — I hope your own is safe } 

Cliff. And were it not, my smart unconscionable,* 
would you run away with that also } 

Tiff. Oh, yes, and a hundred more; and nwlt 
them all down together, as the Jews do stolen goods, to 
prevent their being reclaimed. ' 

Cl^. [AMc.'] Astonishing ! Have I hit upon the 
moment when her fancy outruns her art ! But are 
you reully the young lady, that's admitted into thia 
family, as companion to Miss Alscrip ? 

Tiff. Sir, if you mean the young lady, who, how- 
ever undeservingly, is flatteringly called the flower of 
this family — who sometimes extracts notice from 
these windows; and to he sure has been followed 
home by gentlemen against her inclinations-— sir, you 
are not mistaken. 

Cliff, [AsideJ\ Sure it has been Gayville's madness 
or amusement then td describe her by contraries. 

tiff, I hope, sir, you are not ofiended \ I would 
not be impertinent, though I am not so tasteless as to 
be shy. 

C/^. Oflended, my dear ? I am quite charmed, I 
assure you. And so without further shyness on either 
part, let us be free upon the subject I had to talk 
over with you. You surely are not looking to lastr 
ing connexions ? 

Tiff, [ff'iih airs.] Sir, f don't understand you— I 
am not what you suppose, I assure you — Connexions 
indeed — 1 should never have thought of that — my 
character— my behaviour; connexions, I don't know 
what the word signilies. 

Sir e. [fFithout.] Clifford— are you rcac^y f 

Cliff. I am at your orders, sir. 
a 
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Tigf. [Aside.] Deuce take this iaterruption! 

Sir Ckmeut. [lVitk4mi.] I shall not wait for Mr. 
Alscrip any longer. 

T^. lAtide,] Lnd, lud, he give's me no time to 
come round again. [Runs up to him confusedly*] It's 
very true, sir, I would not do such a thing for the 
world, but you are a man of honour, and I am sure 
would not give bad advice to a poor girl who is but 
a novice — and so, sir, [Hears Si a Clemuvt efi(er- 
ing*} put your proposal in writing, and you may depend 
on having an answer. [Runs out. 

Enter Sir Clemevt. 

Sir C. Well, Clifford, what do you think of her? 

Clijf. Make yourself perfectly easy, sir: This girl, 
when known, can make no impression on lord Gay* 
yille's mind ; and 1 doubt not but a silk-gown and a 
lottery-ticket, bad they been offered as an ultimatum, 
would have purchased her person. 

SirC. [With a dry sneer,] Don't you sometimes 
Clifford, form erroneous opinions of people's preten- 
sions? Interest and foolish passion inspire strange no- 
tions- as one or the other prevails, we are brought 
to lo«)k so low, or so high — 

Cliff. [With emotion.] That we are compelled to 
call reason and honour to our aid ■ ■ ■ 
; Sir C, And then 

C/j^. We lose the intemperance of our inclinations 
in the sense of what is right. 

SirC. [Aside,] Sententious impostor!— [To him.] 
But to the point. 

Cliff. Sir, I would plei^e.you if I could— I am 
thinking of a scheme to restore Lord Cay ville to bis 
lenses, without violence or injury to any one of tha 
parties. 

Sir C. Let me hear it. 

Cl^. Why, the wench being cut short of market* 
ing by word of mouth, desired me to write pi(^osfds. 
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I urn inclined to do so. We^will show the answer to 
Lord Gayviile, and, depend upon it, there will be 
chlimcter enough displayed to cure him of the senti- 
mental part of his attachment. 

Sir, C^ I like yonV idea — Sit down, and put it into 
execution immediately— 4^l<'^o^^ wnVw,]— * 
[To kimte^,] He is quick at invention — has a 
pretty turn at profession — 'A proud and peremptory 
show of honour would overpower prejudices. Thank 
Heaven, my opinions of knavery are convictions ! 

Ciijf. [U^riiing.] I am sorry to detain you, sir. 

StrC, [Loo/Mtg at the Fumiiure.] Oh! I am 
amusing myself better than you think — Indulging an 
edifying contemplation among the tombs of departed 
cstates---[LooAtifg round the Furniture^ viz. Closets, 
that show old IVritings^ tied vp ;' Shelves with Boxes, 
labelled Mortgages, Lease and Release, Sfc] What 
mouldered skins, that will never see day-light 
again, and that, with a good herald, would vie with 
Westminster Abbey in holiday entertainment. For 
instance^ now, what have we here f — Hah ! The last 
remains of Fatland Priory — Once of great monastic 
importance: A proverb of pride, sloth, and hypo-» 
crisy. After the Reformation^ the seat of old English 
hospitality and benevolence — In ihe present century, 
altered) adorned, pulled down, and the materials sold 
by auction. 

Cliff. -Edifying, indeed, sir ; your comments are^ 
not lost. 

Sir C. Here lie, undisturbed, in dust, the relics of 
Court Baron Castle, granted, at the Conquest, to the 
family of Loftimount. The last of this ancient race, 
having won twenty-seven king's plates, ami repre- 
sented the county in six jiarliaments, after many 
struggles, died of the pistol fever. A disconsolate 
annuitant inscribed this box to his memory. — Well, 
Cliflbrd, have you done? 
CUf. Yes, sir. [Reads, as if to himseff' 

»2 
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Tou kaoe captivaied m young fnan <f rank and fer4 
tune^ but you are discoveredy and his ruin and youri 
would be the consequence of pursuing any designs^ thai 
could impede' hi$ proposed marriage with Miss Alscrip\ 
— Throw yomrselj upon the generosity of his family ^ an^ 
your fortune's made. — Send your answer (and let it bc\ 
immediatej to me^ at Sir ClemtfU Flint's house, ^ 

Uemry Clifford. 

\Ci,ifYOiSLi> folds the Letter. 

Sir C. Our French friend is the man to deliver it, 

and to bring the answer. 1 am going home ; you'll 

overtake me. [£jrt/. 

Enter Chignok* 

Cl^. [Sealing the Letter.] You come apropos, mon- 

8ieur.[ Qiies the Letter with an Air of Mystery,] Have 

the goodness to put this letter into Miss Alton's own 

hands. 

• Chignon.: [To himself.] Mademoiselle Alton ! Peste ! 

My trick has not passed. 

. Cl^. To Miss Alton by h^rself^—I am in all the se* 

crei. 

Chignon. [To himself.] Devil take Tiffany, for 

making you bO wise. 

Cliff. And you serve your lady, when you sene 
me with Miss Alton — Monsieur, an answer as quick 
as possible — You will find me at Sir Clement Flint's 

• — it, is only in the next street — and — ^you understand 
me — [Shaking his Purse.] — Alerte, monsieur. * [Exit. 
Chignon. Understand you !•— Qui da ! yo^ talk de 
language universal. [Imitating his shaking the Purse.] 
J'cntre vois, I begin to see something — By gad, 1 vill 
give de letter, and try de inclination of Mademoiselle 
la Musicienne — if dis be de ductte she vill play, it 
take her out of the vay of Alscrip, of Gayville, and 
of myself also-^Votla le malheur— there-^de misfor- 
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tune— eh bteti —when love and interest come acron — 
alwiiy prefer de interest for to-day, and take de chance 
of de love to-morrow — dat is de humour of France. 

[ExU. 
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Sir Clbment Flint's ffouse. 



Enter Lord Gatville amd Sir Clement. 

LordG. I am resolved to see Miss Alscrip no 

more. 

Sir C, And I hope you are prepared with argu- 
ments to justify the cause of this breach, to me, and ' 
to the world* 

Lord G. For my reconciliation with you, I hope 
your former partiality will return to my aid ; and as 
for the world, I despise it. The multitude look at 
happiness through the false glare of wealth and pomp : 
I have discovered it, though yet at a distance, 
through the only true medium, that of mutual aflec- 
tion. 

Sir C. No common place book, formed from a 
whole library of plays and novels, could furnish a 
better sentence. Your folly would shame a school- 
boy — ^even of the last age — In the present, he learns 
the world with his grammar, and gets a just notion 
6f the worthlessness of the other sex, before he is of an 
age to be duped by their attractions. 

Lord Ok Sir, your prejudic 
a3 
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SirC. My prejudices?— will yoi»-appeal to Glif- 
ford — here he comes — your friend — your other self. 

Enter Ci^iffokd. 

Lord 6. And will Clifford condemn the choice of 
the heart ? 

C/^. Never, my lord, when justly placed — In the 
case I perceive ypu are arguing, I am ready to blush 
for you — nay, don't look grave — I am acquainted 
with your enchantress. 

Lord G. You acquainted with her f 

Cliff', Yes ; and, if I don'i deceive myself, shall 
make her break her own spell. 1 am in correspond- 
ence with her. 

Lord G. You in correspondence with Miss Alton ! 
-^when? where? What am I to think of this ? 

Cliff, My dear lord, that she is the most arrant 
coquette, the most accomplished jilt, the most ready 

trafficker of her charms 

'Lord G. Phrensy and profanation I 

Sir C. Come, Gayville, 111 be plain with you ; yoo 
have sillily let the girl raise her price upon you — but^ 
if nothing else wilt satisfy you; e'en pay it, and have 
done with her* 

Lord 6. Sir, her price is an unadulterated heart : 
I am afrflid wc cannot pay it betwixt us. 

JSfl^^r Chionok ; he delivers a Letter ^o Clifford, 
apart, 

• Chignon. Alerte, monsieur, I repefe your word — 
Mademoiselle Alton be all your own. 

SirC, Come, Clifford, the contents: hisjordship 
braves the trial. 

LordG. What is this mighty scheme! and what 
is that paper to discover ? * 

Clif. [Breaking open the Letter^ Your lordship 
«hall be informed word for word. \Upon first sight 
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of the Omienii he siawi ike Mima$i tmotim.] AinaMii 
ment ! do 1 drfani ! can it be ? who wrote this letter f 
' Sir C. Oh ! speak oat, nonsiear, we are all friends. 

Chignon, De true Mademoiselle Ahoui^ whom you 
diarge me to give your letter-^^he open it — she turn 
pale — den red— den confu8e*-den kiss your name — 
den write, and bid me fly. 

Lord G» Confusion on confusion, what does all this 
mean } explain. 

C^> You must pardon me, I am disconcerted- 
confounded — thunderstruck — This letter is indeed of 
a difiereiit nature, from that I expected — I am more 
interested in Mim Alton's fate than your lordship— 
my perplexity is not to be endured ; friend, come 
with me instantly. 

[Extunt Clifford and Chiov ov. 

Lf^rd G. Mystery and torture ! what am I to col* 
lect from this/ He interested in the fate of Miss AU 
ton ? he her former acquaintance \ 

Sir C. Why not — and her dupe also? 

Enter a Sbrvant. 

Stro, Is Mr. Clifford p^ne, sir } 

Jjord G. [Impatiently^ Who wants him ? 

Serv, A chairman with a letter, be will not delifer 
to a servant. 

Sir C. Call the fellow in. [Exit Servant.] Who 
knows bui he may help us in our difficulties? 

CuAiRMAii brought fir,tis/A a Letter in hit Hand. 

Lord G. [Still impatiently.] Whom did you bring 
that letter from ? 

Chairman, Please your honour, I don't know; pass- 
ing through the square, a sash flew up, and down 
came this Tetter and half a crown upon my head. It 
could not have fallen better, there's not a fellow in 
town more liandy than I am, nor, though I say it 
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ttom cQte at ptivate business — So I resolved to de« 
liver it safely — ^Is your honours name Clifford f 
Lord G. No, indeed, friend, I am not so happy a 



Sir C. [Aside.] That letter must not be lost though. 
Here, my friend— 'I'll take charge of your letter. 
[Takes the Letter,] Something for your pains. 

Chairman. God bless your honour, and if you want 
to send an answer, my number is forty-seven in Bond 
Street— your honour^ I am known by the name of 
iecret Tom. [Exit» 

Lord G\ What is the' use of this deceit ? strong as 
ny suspicion is, a seal must be sacred. 

Sir C. Our circumstances make an exception to 
your rule : when there is treason in the state, wax 
gives wvLy. [Takes the Letter, opens and reads U.] 'Faith, 
this' is beyond my expectation-— though the mystery 
is unfathomable, the aptness of it to my purpose is 
admirable— i^Gayville — I wish you joy. 

Lord G. Of what f 

Sit C. Of conviction ! if this is not plain ! only 
hear. [Reads.] Since my confused fines of a few mmutea 
fast, my perplexities redouble upon my spirits — I am in' 
momentary apprehension of farther inadt from the Al^ 
scrip family i I am stUl more anxious to avoid Lord 
GiN^lef [Pauses and looks at Lord Gayville.] do 
not suspect my sincerity — I have not a thought of him 
that ought to disturb you. — Here she is, Gayville, look 
at her, through the true medium of mutual affection 
— I have not a thought of him that onght to disturb you 
^ — Fly to mcy secure me, my dearest Henry^ 

Lord G. Dearest Henry ! 

Sir C. [Reads on.] Dearest Henry— In this caU^ 
the danger of your Harriet unites with the impaiicnce 
of her Section. 

LordG. Hell, and fury! this must be some trick, 
ome^ forgery. [Snatches the ieif^er.J— No, by all that's 
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perfidious, it is tkat exquisite hand, that baffles imi- 
tation. 

Sir C. All, regular, strict,, undeviating modern 
morals— common (Iroperty is the first principle of 
fiaendship ; your horse, your house, your purse, your 
mistress — nay, your wife, would be a better example 
still of the doctrine of this generous age. Bless fur- 
tune, Gayville, that has brought the fidelity of your 
friend and your girl to the test at the same time. 

Lord G. Sir, 2 am not in a humour for any spleen 
hut my own. What can this moan f It must have 
been a secret attachment for years — but^ then the 
avowal of a correspondence, and the confusion at re- 
ctfiving it — his coldness in traducing her; the passion- 
ate interest he expressed in her. fate ; the conviction 
of his second letter — It is all delirium. Iir search 
the maitter to the bottom, though 1 go to Clifford's 
heart for it. [Exit in great anger. 

. Sir C. ril after the precious fellow too — He is a 
rogue above my hopes, and the intricacy of his snares 
excite my curiosity. [JExit 
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Lady Emily's Apartment. 



Lady Emily discovered^ reiading, 

%ady E, It will not do. My eyes may run over a 
thousand subjects, but my thoughts centre in one. 
Ah ! that sigh ! that sigh from the fair sufferer this 
morniqg— — I have found it echo in my own heart 
ever since. 
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Enter Servant. 

Serv. MadaiOy Mr. Blandish. 

Lady E. Pooh ! did you say 1 was al home ? 

Serv* Your ladyship gave no orders to the con* 
trary. 

Juody E, Shovf him in* [Exit S%KYAVfT.] I must 
take up my air of levity again— ^It is the only humour 
for a fellow who I sometimes allow to entertain me, 
but who can never get my esteem. I have more calls 
upon my affectation this unlucky day, than my i«al 
dhposition would execute in a long life. 

£n/er Blandish. 

Lady E. Blandish, I am horridly peevish; have 
you any thing new to divert me? 

Blandish. If yOu ask me for news, the latest is, that 
Clifford has been detected in a clandestine intercourse 
with the object of Lord Gayviile's secret passion ; 
that he has betrayed the confidence of his friend and 
patron, and actually carried her off. [Aside.] Which 
Gayville knows by this time, with all its aggravations, 
or Prompt has not been as active as he used to be. 

Lady E, [With Emotion.] Blandish, this is a poor 
project. Clifford treacherous to his friend? You 
might as soon make me believe Gayville dispassionate, 
my uncle charitable, or you ingenuous. 

Blandish. His conduct does not rest upon opinion, 
but proof; and when you know it, you must think 
of him with aversion, ^ 

Lady E. Must I ? Then don't let me hear a word 
more — I have aversions enough already-*-[Pec«w^f^. 

Blandish. It is impossible you can apply that word 
to one whose only offence is to adore you. 

[Kisses her Hand^ 

£ii/er CLiFFoao. 
CUff. [4sid€f surpmed.] Blandish to favoured f 
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l4uly E. [Aside.] Pervene accident: wfaat miiUket 
DOW ivill he make! 

Blandish* [Aside,] The eiiemjr has sarprited me«-* 
but the only remedy in such emergences, is to show 
a good countenance. 

Clif, I fear I have been guilty of an anpardonable 
intrusion* 

B^andisk. Mr. Clifford never can intrude ;. but 
though you had not come so apropos yourself— Lady 
Emily will bear testimony, I have not spared iny 
pains to remove any prejudices she might have enter* 
tained. 

Latfy E. Had ^ou not better rppeat in your own 
words, Mr. Blandish, all the obliging things you have 
said of this gentleman ? 

Cliff. It is not necessary, madam — if without lob* 
bing you of moments that I perceive are precious-^ 

Lady E. Sir i 

Cliff* I might obtain a short audience'^ 

[Lookmg <tf Blaitdish, 

Blandish. [Aside^ He's devilish impudeut*— but he 
cannot soon get over facts, and I'll take care .the 
conference shall not be long. [To Lady £iiii.t,] — 
Lady Emily ; hear Mr* Clifford, and judge if I have 
misrepresented him— ^[Tb Clifford.] When you 
want a friend, you know where to find him. [Egii. 

Lady E. This is an intervfew, Mr. Clifford, that 
I desire not to be understood to have authorised. It 
is not to me, you are accountable for your actions— 
I have.no personal interest in them. 

Cliff. I know it well. 

LadyE. [PceoisUj/,] Do not run away with the 
notion neither, that I am therefore interested in any 
other person's— You have among you v^ed and dis^ 
icoocerted me, but there is not a grain of partjali^ 
10 all my embarrassment — if yoii have aay eyes, you 
may see there b not. 

Ui^. Happy Blandish I your triumph is evideiit. 
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* '' ' . - '* ( 

Idtdy Ef Blandish, the odious creature — He is my 
abhorrence — You are hardly worse yourself in my 
bad opinion, though you have done so much more 
to deserve il. 

Ojlf. How cruel are the circumstances that com- 
pel me to leave you under these impressions ! — nay — 
more — at such a time to urge a requt^st, that during 
your most favourable thoughts of me would have 
appeared strange if not presumptuous,-^This is the 
key of my apartment. It contains a secret that the 
exigency of the hour obliged me, against inclination 
or i^ropriety, to lodge there. Should Sir Clement 
return before me, I implore you to prevent his dis- 
covery, and give to what you find within, your confi- 
dence and protection. Lord Gayville — but I shall 
go too far — the most anxious event of my life presses 
on me. I conjure you to comply, by all the com» 
passion and tenderness nature has treasured in your 
heart — not fo& me — but for occasions worthy their 
display. Pray take it. 

[Crixfet the Keyy which she receives xvith same re* 
luctante and esiL 

Lady E. Heigho ! — It's well, he's gone without in- 
sisting'on my answer : I was in a sad flutter of inde^ 
cision. What mysterious means he takes to engage 
me in a confidence which I could not directly accepti 
—I am to find a letter, I suppose^— the siory of his 
heart — Its errors and defence — My brother's namcf, 
also — to furnish me with a new interest in the secret, 
and one I might avow — One may disHke this art, bat 

must be sensible of his delicacy ^Ah, when . these 

two qualities unite in a man, I am afraid he is an 
overmatch for the wisest of us-^ Hark I — sure that il{ 
the sound of my uncle's coach — [Lookscutoftkc IFaa-l 
dow^ 'Tis he — and now for the secret — Curiosity ! | 
innate irresisdble principle in womankind, be my Ex- 
cuse, before I dare question my mind upon other rao* 
lives. ffijt/.i 
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SCEMB 1¥. 



Another Apartment. 

Enter Ladt Emily. 

iMdy E. Oh, lud ! I conld hardly tremble more 
at opeDing this man's apartment, were there a possi^ 
bility of finding him within side. How do people 
find courage to do a wrong thing, when an innocent 
discovery cannot be prosecuted without such timidity f 
[Approaches the Door timidly^ and unlocks it. 

Enter Miss Alton. . 

Amazement! Miss Alton! what is alt this? * 

Miss Alton. Madam, I was brought here, for an 
hoards concealment ; who I really am, I would not, 
if possible to avoid it, divulge in this house. When' 
you saw me last, you honoured me with a favour- 
able opinion — My story, not explained at full, might 
subject me to doubts, that would shake your can- 
dour. 

Ladff E. What shall I do ?— She is pal^, and ready 
to faint — I cannot let her be exposed in such a situa- 
tion. — Retire — -you may rely upon me for present se- 
curity — You know best your pretensions to my fu- 
ture opintbn. — [Hearing^iK Clement.] — Begone, or* 
you are discovered. 

[Shuts her in^ and locks Clifford's Door. 

Enter Sir Clem&^t. 

SirC Oh, the triumph of honour! Oh, the sior 
cerity of friendship 1 How my opinious are ratified— 
how my system is proved ! 
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Lady E. Oh, spirits, spirits, forsake me not! — 
Oh, for a moment's dissimulation ! 

Sir C. There are some, now, who would feed mo- 
roseness and misanthropy with such events : to me 
they give delight, as convictions and warnings to 
mankind. 

Lady £. Of howjsuperior a quality, my good uncle, 
tnust be the benevolence you possess! it rises with 
the progress of mischief; and is gratified (upon prin- 
ciples of general good) by finding confidence abused, 
and esteem misplaced. Am I not right in attributing 
your joy at present to that sort of refinement ? 

Sir C. Hah ! and to what sensationSf my good 
niece, shall be attributed the present state of your 
spirits ? To the disgust you took to Clifford almost at 
&st sight. It will not be with indifference, but plea- 
sure, you will hear of his turning out the veriest ras- 
cal, tae most complete impostor, the most abandon- 
ed — but hold, bold !---I must not wrong him by su- 
perlatives — he is matched too. 

La^y E. Really ! — I congratulate you upon such a 
Qheck of charity. 

Sir C. And I wish you joy, my pretty pert one. 
Upon the credit your sex has acquired, in producing I 
this other chef-d'ceuvre — such a composition of the 
highest vices and the lowest — But your goodnature 
will, I dare say, easily $nd palliatives for both parties. 

Lady E. Come, sir ; no more of your sarcasms. 
1 can ^ea( wrong actions with levity,, and yet con- 
sider them witb detestation. Prudes and pretenders 
condemn with atiscerity. To the collection of sus- 
picions you are master of, let me add, ope — Iq a 
young lady, pf the de1iciu:y and age yon have de- 
scribed, always suspect the virtue that does not wear 
a smile. 

Sir C. And the sincerity that wear^ pne avk- 
Utardly. 
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Enter Prompt, hoitthf. 

Frompt. Joy to your honour; I see you have caught 
her. 

Sir C. Her !— whom f 

Prompt. [Lady Emily turning.] I ask your lady- 
ship's pardon — Having only the glimpse of a petti- 
coaty and knowing the object of my chase was in this 
house, I confess I mistook you. 
Sir C. In this house } 

Prompt. As sure as we are — She came in through 
the garden, under Mr. Clifford's arm — up the other 
stairs, I suppose.-^If my lady had been hereabouts, 
she must have seen her. 

Ladtf E. [In confusion,] Yes; but, unluckily, I 
was quite out of the way. 

Sir C. Such audaciousness passes credibility. — 
Emily, what do you think of him ? 

Lady E. That he is a monster. — [Aside.] How my 
dilemmas multiply ! 

Sir C. What, to tny house ! to his apartment here ! 
I wonder he did not ask for protection in yours; — 
What should you have said } 

iMdy E. 1 don't know ; but, had I been so iro« 
posed upon as to receive her, I should scorn to betray 
even the criminal I had engaged to protect* 

Sir C. [Tries at the Door, and finds it locked.] 
Emily, my dear, do ring the bell, to know if the 
hou^keeper has a second key to this lock. 
Lady E. What shall I do f 
Prompt. She is certainly there, sir, and cannot 
escape. Where can she better remain, till you can 
assemble all partiee, confront them, face to face, 
and bring every thing that has passed to a full ex* 
planfttibn ? 

Sir C. With all my heart ; send and collect every 
body concerned as fast as possible. — How I long for 
h2 
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80 complicated an exhibition of the purity of thehu- 
man heart; Come with me, Emily, and help to 
digest my plan. — Friends and lovers, what a scene 
shall we show you ! 

[Taket Ladt Emily under the Armi— Exeunt. 



ACT THE^IFTH. 



SCBNX I. 

An Apartment, 

Enter Clifford and Ma. Rightly. 

Cl^, Your knowledge in the profession, Mr. 
Rightly, is as unquestionable as your integrity ; but 
there is something so surprising in the recovery of the 
Charlton estate. — 1/ you knew, too, how the value 
of the acquisition is enhanced, by the opportune mo- 
ment in which it presents itself — I am in too much 
emotion to thank .you as I ought. 

Rightfy. Sir^ I. want neither compliment, nor ac- 
knowledgment, for revealing what I should be a 
party to dishonesty to conceal. 

Cl^. You have a right to all my thoughts : but 
I have an appointment to obey, that admits no time 
for explanation ; favour me for a moment with your 
l>encil, [Rightly takes out a Pencil and Pocket* 
book,] and a blank page in that memorandum-book. 

[Clifjpokd trnta. 
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Bigkify. My life on't, his head is turned apon some 
girl not worth a shilling — ^There is an amiahle defect, 
bat a very observable one, io the nature of some men. 
A good head and heart operate as effectually as vice 
or foliar could do to make them improvident. 

C/^. Mr. Rightly, I condde to your hands a new 
secret relative to the Charlton estate ; do not read it 
till you return home. [Gives the Eookj aside^ and 
going,'\ There, Gay ville, is one reply to your chal« 
lenge — and now for another. 

Rightly, One moment, sir — I engage for no secrecy 
that royown judgment shall not warrant. 

Clif, And the benevolence of your heart approve — 
Those are my conditions. 

[Exeunt on oppontt Sides. 



8CEN£ II. 



Hyde Park. 



Enter Load Gatville in^tuousfyy looking at Mi 
Watch. 

Lord G. Not here ! I am sure I marked the hour 
as well as the place, precisely in my note. [Walks 
about.'\ Had I been told three days ago, that I should 
have been the appellant in a premeditated duel, I 
should have thought it an insult upon my principles 
— That Clifford should be the cause of my transgress- 
ng the legal and sacred duties, we have ever both 
u 3 
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mainUined— ob, it would have seeteed a visiotmrjr 
impossibility — But be comes, to cut reftections short 

Enter CiafFoaD. 

LordG. I waited for you, sir. 

CHJf. [B<yu)S in Siience.] 

LordG. That ceremonial would grace an encoun- 
ter of punctilio, but applies ill to the terms upon 
which I have called you here. 

Clif, What terras are those, my lord ? 

Ldrd G. Vengeance ! Ample, final vengeance t 
Draw, sir. 

C^. No, my lord; my sword is reserved for more 
becoming purposes : It is not the instrument of pas* 
sion ; and hiEis yet been untried in a dispute with my 
friend. 

Lord G. But why is it not ready for a different 
trial, the vindication of perfidy, the blackest species 
of perfidy, that ever the malignant enemy of mankind 
infused into the human breast — perfidy to the friend 
who loved and trusted you, and in the nearest inter- 
ests of his heart. 

Clif, Take care, my lord ; should my blood boil 
like yourS) and it is rising fast, you know not the 
punishment that awaits you. I came temperate, your 
gross provocation and thirst of blood make temper- 
ance appear disgrace — I am tempted to take a re- 
venge^ — 

Lord G. [Dram^l The means are ready. Come, 
sir, you are to give an example of qualities generally 
held incompatible — bravery and dishonour. 

Cliff. Another such a word, and by Heaven !-- - 
How have I deserved this opinion ? 

Lord G, Ask your conscience — Under the mask 
of friendship you have held a secret intercourse with 
the woman I adore ; you have supplanted me in her 
affections, you have robbed me of the vexy cbarija of 
my life — can you deny it ? 
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Cm/r. I avow it alL 

Lord (t. Unparalleled insolence of guilt ! 

CSf. Are you sure thf le is nothing within the scope 
of poasibilily that would excuse or atone — 

Lord G. Deat^ — Death only — ^no abject submis* 
aion — no compromise for in&ray — chuse instantly 
— and save yourself from the only stretch of baseness 
left — the invention of falsehood to palliate. — 

Cl^. [la the uimoit AgUatian^ and drawing his 
Sword.] Falsehood I — You shall have no other ex- 
planation. — [After a Struggk mtkm himsey\ Clif« 
70 RD drops the. Pointy and exposei hu Breast^ 

Lord G. Stand upon your defeiice, sir — What dp 
you mean ? 

Ciiff'^ You said nothing but my life would satisfy 
you, take it, and remember me. 

Lord G. I say so still — but upon an equal pledge 
— I am no assassin. 

CHffi [With great EfmOion,] If to strike at the heart 
of your friend, more deeply than that poor instru- 
ment in your hand could do, makes an assassin, you 
have been one already. 

Lord G, That look, that tone, bow like to innno- 
cence ! Had he not avowed such abominable prac- 
tices — 

CUf, I avow them again : I have rivalled you in 
the love of the woman you adore — her alfecttons art 
riveted to me. I have removed her from your sight ; 
secured her from your recovery— 

LordG. Damnation! 

C^f I have done it to save unguarded beauty ; to 
save unprotected innocence ; to save — ^a sister. 

Lord G. A sister ! 

cuff. [With Exultation.'] Vengeance ! Ample, final 
vengeance ! [A Pat/«e>] It is accomplished — over him 
— ^and over myself — my victory is complete. 

Lord G. Where shall I hide my shame ! 
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. C/j^. Well share it, and forget it here. 

[Embrace9m 

I/trd G. Why did you keep the secret from me? 

Clif, I knew it not myself, till the strange concur- 
rence of circumstances, to which you were in part 
witness a few hours since, brought it to light. I 
meant to impart to you the discovery, when my 
temper took nre — Let us bury our mutual errors in 
the thought, that we now for life are friends. 

Lord G. Brothers, Clifford — Let us interchange 
that title, and doubly, doubly ratify it. Unite me 
to your charming sister ; accept the hand of Lady 
Emily in return — her heart I have discovered to be 

yours We'll leave the world to the sordid and the 

tasteless ; let an Alscrip, or a Sir Clement Flint, 
wander after the phantom of happiness, we shall find 
her real retreat, and hold her by the bonds she covets, 
virtue, love, and friendship. 

Clif, Not a word more, ray lord, the bars against 
your profjosal are insuperable. 

LordG. What bars? 

Clif, Honour ! Propriety — and pride. 

Ijord G, Pride, Clifford ! 

Clif. Yes, my lord; Harriet Clifford shall not 
steal the hand of a prince ; nor will I — though dot- 
ing on Lady Emily with a passion like your own, 
bear the idea of a clandestine union in a family, to 
whom f am bound by oblicration and trust. In- 
deed, my lord, without Sir Clement's consent, you 
must think no more of my sister. 

LordG. Stern stoic, but I will, and notclandcs- 
tineiy; I'll instantly to Sir Clement. 

C/jj^. Do not be rash ; Fortune, or some better 
agent, is working in wonders— Meet me presently at 
your uncle's ; in the mean while promise not to stir 
in this business. 

Lord G. What hope from delay ? 
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CU^. Promise- 
Lord G. I am in a state to catch at shadows—— 
ni try to obey you. , ^^ 

C^. Farewell! [Esieunt. 



SCENE III. 



Sir Climskt's House. 



Enter Mias Alscrip, in great Spirits^ foUowed hy 
Mrs. BL4NDI8H. 

Mm Ah. I am delighted at this summons from 
Sir Clement, Blandish ; poor old clear-sight, I hope 
he has projected a reconciliation. 

Mrs. Blandish, How I rejoice to see those smiles 
. returned to the face that was made for them ! 

Miss Ah. Returned, Blandish ? I desire you will 
not insinuate it ever was without them — Why sure, 
you would not have the world imagine the temper 
of an heiress, of my class, was to be ruffled by the loss 
of a paltry earl — I have been highly diverted with 
what has passed from beginning to end. 

Mrs. Blandish, Well, if good humour ^an be a 
fault, sure the excess you carry it to must be the 
example. 

Miss Ah, I desire it may be made known in all 
companies, that I have done nothing but laugh—* 
nay, it is true too. 
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Mrs. Blandish. My dear creatore, of what conse- 
quence is the truth, when you are charging me with 
the execution of your desires ? 

MissAls, But did you remember the airs of th^ 
moppet — Could any thing be more ridiculous ? 

Mrs, Blandish. 'Hie rivahhip' you mean— — Rivai 
Miss Alscrip.— He! he! he! [Half laugh. 

Miss Als, Yes, but when you take this tone in 
public, laugh a little louder. 

Mrs. Blandish. Rival Miss Alscrip, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Both. Hal ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Blandish, [fViping her Eyts^ as not quite rc- 
coveredfrom her Laugh.] For mirth's sake, what i% 
become of the rival ? — Whom will you chuse she 
shall have run away with ? 

Miss Als. Leave it in doubt as it is ; fixing cir* 
cumstanccs confines the curiosity to one story which 
may be disproved ; uncertainty leaves it open to a 
hundred, and makes them all probable. But I hear 
some of the company upon the stairs : Now, Blandish 
— You shall be witness to the temper and dignity, 
with which a woman of my consequence can discard 
a quality courtship that offends her — 

Mrs. Blandish. Sweet tempered soul I 

Enter Sir Clement Flint. 

Sir C. Miss Alscrip, your — 

[As he is beginning to say your humble Sertani, 

Enter Blandish out of Breath. 

Blandish. The duel's over. 

SirC. And the parties unhurt — You are too late 
in your intelligence by some minutes. But I know 
you must rejoice [Ironicaliy.] from your attachment 
to all parties. — Miss Alscrip, your very— 

Miss Als. Duel ! — Pray let us bear the particulars 
— As there is no mischief, I shall not faiut. 

[Inmiadly. 
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Sir C. I guess it has been of the common-place 
kind. — Hats over the brows — glum silence — thrust — 

parry — and riposte Explain and shake hands: 

Your roan of honour never sets his friend right, till 
it has exchanged a shot — or a thrust : Oh, a little 
steel recipe is a morning whet to the temper: It 
carries off all qualms, and leaves the digestion free 
for any thing that is presented to it. 

Miss Ais. Dear, how fortunate ! Considering the 
pills some folks have to swallow. 

Sir C. Blandish, see if the door of Clifford's room 
is yet unlocked, there is a person within you little 
expect to find, and whom it may be proper for this 
lady and me to interrogate together. 

[The Door opens, and 

Enter Lady Emilt. 

Blandish. Lady Emily ! 

Sir C. Inexplicable, with a vengeance. 

Miss AU, [Aside,'\ Lady Emily, shut up in Clifford'^ 
apartment ! Beyond my expectation, indeed. 

[With a malicious Air, 
[Lady Emily seems pleased, 

SirC. [Dnflp.] Lady Emily, I know you were 
always cautious whom you visited, and never gave a 
better proof of your discernment. 

Lady E. Never. Oh ! my poor dear uncle, you 
little think what is going to befall you. 

Sir C. Not a disappointment in love, I hope. 

Lady E, No, but in something much nearer your 
heart — ^your system is threatened with a blow, that 
I think, and from my soul I ho\)e, it never will 
recover : would you guess that the sagacious observa- 
tions of your whole life are upon the point of being 
confounded by the production — 

5irC. Of what? . 

LadyE, A woman of ingenuous discretion, and a 
niAD A unaffected integrity. 
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SirC. Hah I 

Afrt. BUmdisk. What can she mean ? 

Mia Ah* Nothing good — she looks so pleasant. 

Ladjf E, Come forth, my injured friend. Our 
personal acquaintance has been short, but our hearts 
were intimate from the first sight. [Presenting her.J 
Your prisoner, sir, is Miss Harriet Clitford. 

SirC. Clifford's sister! 
' AftM Al§. What, the run-away Alton, turned into 
a sprig of quality. 

Lady E, [Dtsdait^uify to Miss Alscrip.] The 
humble dependent of Alscrip house — ^The wanton — 
the paragon of fraud — the only female that can equal 
Clifford. [Jatfii^flg/^ #0 Sir Clbmbkt.] She is in- 
deed 1 [fVith Emphasis and Affection, 

Blandish. [Aside.l Oh, rot the source of the family 
fondness — I see I have no card left in my favour — 
but) the heiress. [Gttes to her and pays Court — Dur- 
ing this CmversaHon^ aside^ Ladt Emiiy seems encou- 
raging Miss Clifford. — SiRCLa»i£KT munng^ amd 
by Turns examining her.] 

Sir C. [To himself.] " Ingenuous discretion!" 

Enter Clifford, and runs to kis Sister. 

Cliff. My dearest Harriet ! (he joy I purposed in 
presenting you here, is anticipated : but, my blaqie- 
less fugitive ! when your story is known, my pride , 
in you will not be a wonder. — Miss Clifford, behold 
your persecutor and your convert. 

. Enter Lord Gatvillb. 

iord G. [With Rapture.] Her persecutor and her 
convert. Her virtues, which no humility could con* 
ceal, and every trial made more resplendent, disco* 
vertd, disgraced, and reclaimed a libertine.-^ 

Miss C^f. How am I distressed! — what ought It^ 
answer i 
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LordG. Impressed sentiment upon desire, gftv« 
honour to passion, and drew from my soul a vow, 
which Heaven chastise me when I violate, to obtain 
her by a legal, sacred claim, or renounce fortune, 
family and frietids, and become a self-devoted outcast 
of the world. 

Miss CUff. Oh ! brother, interpose. 

Sir C. My lord, your fortune, family and friends 
are much obliged to you. Your part is perfect — 
Mr. Clifford, you are called upon. Miss, in strict 
propriety, throws the business upon her relations- 
Come, finish the comedy, join one of her hands to the 
gallant's, while, with theother, she covers her blushes 
— and he in rapture delivers the moral. All for Love, 
or, the World well lost, 

[Miss Clitpord stiU appears agitated* 

Clif. Be patient, my Harriet, this is the school for 
prejudice, and the lesson of its shame is near. 

Miss AIb, I vow these singular circumstances give 
me quite a confusion of pleasure. The astonishing 
good fortune of my late protegee, in finding so impas- 
sioned a friendship in her brother^s bed-chamber ; the 
captivating eloquence of Lord Gay ville, in winding 
up an eclaircissement which 1 admire — ^not for the 
first time — to-day — and the superlative joy Sir Cle- 
ment must feel at an union, founded upon the purity 
of the passions, — are subjects of such different con- 
gratulation, that I hardly know where to begin. 

Lady E. [Aside ] Charming ! her insolence will 
justify what so seldom occurs to one — a severe retort, 
without a possible sense of compunction. 

Miss Ah. But in point of fortune — don't imagine, 
Sir Clement, 1 would insinuate that the lady is des- 
titute — oh Lord, far from it. Her musical talents 
are a portion — 

Alscrip and Rightly wtthout* 
Alscrip. Why, stop a moment — 
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Sir C. What hftve we here — the lawyers in dis- 
pute ? 

AUcrip. [EfUering.] You have not heard my last 
word yet. 

Rightly. [EfUering.] You have heard mine, sir. 

AUcrip, [Whuperii^.'] Til make the five thousand 
I offered, ten. 

Rightly. Millions would not bribe me — [Coming 
forvLard,] When I detect wrong, and vindicate the 
sufferer, I feel the spirit of the law of England, and 
the pride of a practitioner. 

AUcrip, Lucifer confound such practices ! [In 
this Part of the Scene, SirClemrnt, Lord Gay- 
viLLE, Lady Emily, Clifford, oitc/ Miss Clif- 
ford, form one Group.l 

[Rightly opens a Deed, and points out a Part of it 
to Sir ClemejutJ] 

[Mr. and Miss Alscrif carry on the following 
Speeches on the Side at which Alscrif has entered. 
And Mr. and Mrs. Blandish are farther back^ 
observing.] 

Akcrip. That: cursed ! cursed flaw.— * 

Miss Alt. Flaw ! who has dared to talk of one ? 
not in my reputation, sir ? 

Alscrip. No, but in my estate ; which is a damned 
deal worse. 

Miss Als. How ? what ? when ? — where ? The 

estate that was to be settled upon me ? 

Alscrip. Yes, but that me turned topsey turvey — 
when me broke into my room this morning, and the 
devil followed, to fly away with all my faculties at 
once — I am ruined — Let us see what you will settle 
upon your poor father. 

Miss Als. I settle upon you } 

Mrs. Blandish, This is an embarrassing acclSent. 
' Miss Als. Yes, and a pretty help you are, with a 
drop chin, like a frontispiece to the Lamentations. 

1 
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Eighify, [Cmnimg forward wkh SirClemint.] I 
gtated this with some doubt this morning, but now 
my credit as a lawyer upon the issue. — ^The heiress 
falls short of the terms in your treaty by two thou- 
sand pounds a-year — which this deed, lately and pro- 
videntially discovered, entails upon the heirs of Sir 
William Charlton, and consequently, in right of his 
mother, upon this gentleman, 

LadyE. How! 

Lord G» Happy disappointment. 

Sir C. [Aside.] Two thousand a-year to Clifford ! 
It's a pity, for the parade of disinterestedness, that he 
opened his designs upon Emily, before he knew his 
pretensions. 

Lady E. [And€,'] Now, if there were twenty ciei- 
ings, and as many floors, could not 1 find a spot to 
settle my silly looks upon. 

[SiU Clement o^ervf« her with his wual Shyness, 

Sir C. [Turning towards Alsc&ip.] Palm a false 
title upon me? I should have thought the attempt 
beyond the collective assurance of Westminster-hall 
— aiid he takes the loss as much to heart as if he 
bought the estate with his own money. 

Alscrip. [With Hesitation,] Sir Clement — what 
think you — of an amicable adjustment of all these 
businesses ? 

Sir C. [Ironically. ] Nothing can be more reasona- 
ble. The value of Miss Alscrip's amiable disposition, 
placed against the abatement of her fortune, is a 
matter of the most easy computation ; and to decide 
the portion, Mr. Clifford ought to relinquish of his 
acquisition — Lady Emily^will you be a referee } 

Lady E, [Aside.] Yes, the lynx has me — I thought 
I should not escape. — [To him.] No, sir ; my poor 
abilities only extend to an amicable 'endeavour here. 
[To Miss Alsc&ip.] And really. Miss Alscrip, I see 
no reason for your being dispirited ; there may ba 
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many ready-made titles at market, within the reach 
of your purse. Or, why should not a woman of your 
consequence originate her own splendour? there's an 
old admirer of mine — He would make a very pretty 
lord — and indeed, would contribute something on 
his own part, to ease the purchase— *The Blandish fa- 
mily is well with all administrations^ and a new coro- 
net is always as big again as an old one. I don't see 
how you could lay out part of your independency 
to more advantage. 

Blandish. [Aside.] Yes, but since flaws are in fash- 
ion, 1 shall look a little into things before I agree to 
the bargain. 

Miss Als. [Aside,'] I'll die before 1*11 discover my 
luxation — and yet, [Half crying,] no title — noplace. 

Lady R, Depend upon if, Miss Akcrip, your place 
will be found exactly where it ought to be. The 
public eye, in this country, is never long deceived — 
Believe me-r-and cherish obscurity— -Title may bring 
forward merits, but it also places our defects in 
horrid relief. 

Alscrip. Molly, the sooner we get out of court the 
better — we have damnably the worst of this cause; 
so come along, Molly— [raAf»^ her under the Arm.] 
—and farewell to Berkeley Square. Whoever wants 
Alscrip House, will find, it in the neighbourhood of 
FurnivaFs Inn, with the noble title of Scrivener, in 
capitals — Blank bonds at the windows, and a brass 
knocker at the door. [Pulting^ her.] Come along, 
Molly. 

Miss Als. [Half crytng.^-^Aside.] Oh \ the barba- 
rous metamorphosis— but his flusterums for a week, 
will serve my temper, as a regimen. I xvill then take 
the management of my affairs into my own habdsi 
and break from my cloud anew : and you shall find 
[To the Con^ny.] there are those without a coronet, 
Ihat can be as saucy, and as loud, and stop the way 
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io all public places, as well as the best of you. [Ladt 
Emily laughs.] Yes, madam, and without borrowing 
your ladyship's airs. 

Als. [PMing her.] Come along, Molly. 

Miss Ah. Oh you have been a jewel of a father. 

[The Company bmgk. 

[Exeunt Mr. and Miss Also rip. 

[Mr. and Mrs. Blandish stay behind. 

Lady £. Mrs. Blandish, sure you do not leave 
your friend, Miss Alscrip, in distress ? 

Mrs. Blaudisk, We'll not disturb the ashes of the 
dead — my sweet Lady Emily — 

Blandish, Oh my sweet sister, none of your flou- 
rishes — In the present mood of the company, even 
mine would not do. Truth and sentiment have the 
ascendency. But let them alone ; and they'll come 
round again. [Addressing the Company,] Flattei^ is 
the diet of good humour ; and not one of you can 
live without it ; and when you quarrel with the fap 
mily of Blandish, you only leave refined cookery, to 
be fqd upon sor^ps^ by a poor cousin or a led cap-> 
Uun. [Taking his Sister under hie Arm. 

Mrs. Blimdiih. [fVitk a Look t^CourtsMp to the 
Company.] Oh ! the two charming pairs ! 

Blandish. [Pulling htr anoay.] Oh! thou walking 
dedication I [Exeunt. 

hord G. Precious group, fare ye well. [To Sir 
Clement.] And now, sir, whatever may be your de- 
terminations towards me — here are pretensions yoa 
may patronise without breach of discretion. The 
estate, which devolves to my friend — 

Rightly. To prevent errors — is not his to bestow. 
. Sir C. What now — more flaws ? 

Rightly. The estate was his beyond the reach of 
controversy : but before he was truly sure of it, on 
hi^ way to Hyde-Park, did this spendthrift, by a 
fttroke of his pen, divest himself of every shilling — 
lier0,ii.t)ie cpYeoRpt ^y which be binds* himielf to 
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execute proper conveyances as soon as the necessary 
forms can be gone through. 

LordG. And in favour of whom is this desperate 
act? 

Rigktlfjf, Of a most dangerous seducer — a little 
mercenary, that, when she gets hold of the heart, 
does not leave an atom of it our own. 

All. How ! 

FUgktly. [IViih Feeling.] And there she stands. 
Pointing to Miss Cliffoed.] with a look and ail 
emotion that would condemn her before any court 
in the universe. 

Lady E. Glorious — matchless Clifford ! 

Miss Cl^. Brother, this must not be. 

C/j^. Your pardon, my dear Harriet, it is done. 
Sir Clement, my sister^s fortune is still far short of 
what you expected with Miss Alscrip ; for that defi* 
ciency, I have only to offer the virtues Lord Gayville 
has proved, and the affection she found it easier to 
control, than to conceal. If you will receive her, 
thus circumstanced, into your family, mine has been 
an acquisition indeed. 

Lady £. [Coming up to Sir Clem int.] Now, sir, 
Where's Ihe suspicion! Where is now the ruling 
principle that governs mankind! Through what 
perspective, by what trial, will you find self-interest 
here ? What, not one pithy word to mock my ere- 
>dulity! — Alas! poor Yorick — quite chop-fallen. — 
Forgive me, sir, I own I am agitated to extravagance 
— You found me disconcerted at the first discovery ; 
I am delighted at the last •/ there's a problem of my 
disposition worthy your solving. 

Sir C. {Who has been profoundly thoughtful.] Mr. 
Rightly, favour roe with that paper in your hand. 

Rightly. Mr. Clifford's engagement, sir. [Gtoes the 
Paper: Sir Clement looks it a^oer^ and tears it.] What 
do you mean, sir ? 

air C. To cancel the obligation, and pay the equi« 
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valent to Gay ville ; or if Clifford will have his own 
way^ and become a beggar by renewing it, to make 
an heiress of my own for his reparation — and there 
she stands. [Pomting to Ladt Emilt.] With sensi- 
bility and vivacity so uncommonly blended, that 
they extract benevolence wherever it exists, and 
create it where it never was before — Your point is 
carried — You may both fall upon your knees, for 
the consent of the ladies, 

LinrdG. [To MissCLirFORD.] In this happy mo* 
nent, let my errors be forgot, and my love alone 
lemembered. 

Miss Cliff, With these sanctions for my avowal — 
I will not deny that I saw and felt the sincerity of 
' your attachment, from the time it was capable of 
being restriMned by respect. 

Cl^. Words are wanting, Lady Emily — 

Lady £.1 wish they may with all my heart, but 
it is generally remarked that wanting words, is the 
beginning of a florid set speech— To be serious, Clif- 
ford — We want but little explanation on either side 
—Sir Clement will tell you how long we have con- 
versed by our actions. [Gives her Ifand*] My dear 
uncle, how a smile becpmes you in its natural mean- 
log ! 

Sir C. If you think me a convert, you are mis* 
tiken : I have ever believed self to be the predominant 
principle of the human mind — My heart at this in- ' 
Btant confirms the doctrine — ^There's my problem for 
yours, my dear Emily, and may all who hear me 
agree in this solution — to reward the deserving, and 
make those we love happy, is self-interest in &e ej(- 
tieme. 

THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



This tragedy was dedicated to the Earl of Chester- 
field, who was the author's patron, and who, it it 
supposed, assisted him in the composition of the work. 

There are two tragedies under the lille of " The 
Earl of Essex ;" but the following, by Henry Jones, 
brought upon the stage in 1755, was most favourably 
received, and became very attractive. 

The dramatist, who founds his plot and incidents 
on history, generally adds, from his invention, those 
scenes, which best describe the power of love. Here 
it has been otherwise, at least in the character of the 
queen ; whom every distinguished historian has por- 
trayed as more enamoured of her favourite Essex, 
than even this play will exhibit. 

The character of Essex is sustained with greater . 
accuracy; — the fiery quality of his^ temper; his al- 
ternate pride and humility, daring and servility in 
presence of his royal mistress ; with all his boiste- 
rous vows of loyalty to her ; and tender oaths of lore 
to another. 

The few characters which compose this drama, all 
claim an interest with the reader, were it but from 
(heir mere names. The great Sir Walter Raleigh is 
B ? 
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C i the least importante among the dramatic group ; 
and yet his appearance causes an association of 
ideas, that makes every line he utters valuable, for 
the sake of his reputation, and his impending misfor- 
tunes. 

The admirers of Shakspeare will likewise feel a 
double concern in the fate of the Lord Southampton, 
whilst they recollect, that this jealous friend of Essex 
was the noble protector and benefactor of England's 
most illustrious bard. 

The name of Burleigh sounds high as that of 
Elizabeth's, for their glory was equal — but the name 
alone attaches to the present character; for the great 
Cecil, by the wisdom of whose measures England 
was, at the period of this play, in its highest pros* 
perity, died about two years previous to the death 
of Essex; and this, his son, became the unhappy 
earl's bitterest foe. 

Not even a female character is here introduced 
from fiction, — Rutland and Nottingham are both 
well known in history ; and though the cruel incident 
of the ring is not attested by any historian, it is mi* 
nutely related by them all. 

But whether her majesty gave the unfortunate 
hero of this tragedy a ?ing or not, it is most certain 
that she gave him a blow ; and of all the proofs of 
love which she bestowed upon hiip, this surely can- 
not be numbered amongst the least. 

It is extraordinary, that the present play^ having in* 
troduced this singular occurrence,should omit the par* 
ticular sentence which Essex uttered on the memora- 
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ble occasion.T-History says, that he laid his hand on 
bis sword, and told Elizabeth, *^ he would not have 
taken such treatment from her father, Henry the 
eighth/' — But, as a roan of true gallantry, the earl 
should not have felt himself offended at a woman's 
anger; which experience must have told him, was the 
certain mark of concealed tenderness. His reply had 
been most excellent, had it been delivered with smiles 
instead of frowns : but to have recourse to his sword, 
was acting like a novice in the art of love ; and re- 
senting an affront) when he should have acknow- 
ledged a favour. 

As that love, which is expressed by indirect means, 
has often the greatest hold upon the attention and 
sympathy of the spectator; so, many an auditor 
and reader will feel more interest in the restrained 
affection of Elizabeth for her paramour, than in the 
unbridled fondness of Rutland for her husband. — 
The scene, where the queen bestows the ring, as a 
pledge of her kindest regard for his safety, is pecu-> 
Harly affecting, because the strength of her passion 
ijs there discoverable, under a demeanour properly 
dignified ; and all violent propensity, either to esteem 
orresentment, is strictly governed by the consideration 
of her own exalted rank. 

In depicting the affliction, which the queen endured 
upon the execution of Essex, and more especially at 
the news that he had implored her mercy in vain, 
the dramatist has fallen infinitely below the historian,. 
Hume relates, that when Nottingham, having in her 
Ust illness requested to see the queen, revealed her fatal 
9 3 
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iecret»and entreated ber majesty's forgiveness — th^ 
queen shook the dying countess in her bed, and ex-< 
claimed — ** God may forgive you, but I never will." 
The most dismal melancholy, as it is alleged, suc- 
ceeded this rage, — But, from whatever cause, it is 
certain that an almost unheard of despondency con- 
cluded the reign of this great princess, whose mind 
was masculine; and who, throughout her long career 
of government, never evinced one feminine weakness, 
which was not the effect of love, or of that vanity, 
which hoped to inspire the passion. 

At this era, in the short space of two years, the 
band of death snatched from the court of Great Brw 
tain, all these its most remarkable personages— Essex^ 
Nottingham, and the queen. It is probable, that 
the decease of the first, hastened that of the second, 
as well as of the last, character; for the countess^ 
remorse for her political stratagem is reported to 
have been dreadfully severe. 

The earl died in his thirty-fourth, and the queea 
in her seventieth year. — In a subject, her ifiajesty's 
unseasonable love, might have formed a comic, in- 
stead of a Ueagfc^ drama* 
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EARL OF ESSEX. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 



An Antechofnber in the Palace. 



Enter Burleigh and Raleigh. 

Bur. The bill, at length, has pass'd opposing num- 
bers, 
Whilst, crowds, seditious, clamour'd round the senate, 
And headlong faction urg'd its force within* 

Ral. It has, my lordl — ^The wish'd-for day is 
come, 
When this proud idol of the people's heails 
Shall now no more be worshipped. — Essex falls* 
My lord, the minute's near, that shall unravel 
The mystic schemes of this aspiring man. 
Now fortune, with officious hand, invites us 
To her, and opens wide the gates of greatness. 
The way to power. My heart exults ; I see, 
I see,, my lord, our utmost wish accomplished I 
I see great Cecil shine without a rival, 
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And England bless him, as her guardian saint. 
Such potent instruments I have prepared, 
As shall, with speed, overturn this hated man. 
And dash him down, by proof invincible. 

Bur. His day of glory now is set in night ; 
And all my anxious hopes, at last^ are crowned. 
Those proofs against him, Raleigh-— 

RaL All arrived. 

Bur, Arrived ! how ? when ? 

Ral. This very hour, my lotd : 
Nay more, a person comes, of high distinction. 
To prove some secret treaties made by Essex, 
With Scotland's monarch, and the proud Tyrone, 

Bur. How say'st ? to prove them ? 

Ral. Ay, my lord, and back'd 
With circumstances of a stronger nature. 
It now appears, his secretary. Cuff, 
With Blunt and Lee, were deep concerned in this 
Destructive scheme, contriv'd to i-aise this lord. 
And ruin Cecil. Oh, it is a subtile, 
A deep-laid mischief, by the earl contriv'd 
In hour malignant, to o'eriurn the state, 
And, horror to conceive ! dethrone the queen ! 

Bur. These gladsome tidings fly beyond my hopes ! 
The queen will listen now, will now believe. 
And trust the counsel of her faithful Burleigh. 
Dispose them well, till kind occasion calls 
Their office forth ; lest prying cr^ft meanwhile 
May tamper with their thoughts, and change their 

minds : 
Let them, like batteries conceal'd, appear 
At once, both to surprise and to destroy. 

Ral. His headstrong friend, the bold Southampton, 
too, 
Now finds his rash endeavours all defeated ; 
And storms at thee, and the impeaching commons. 

Bur. Let hifn rave on, and rage. — The lion, in 
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The toils entangled, wastes his strengthi and roars 
In vain; his efforts but amuse me now.^ 

Enier Gentleman. 

Gent. My lord, the Lady Nottingham desires, 
With much impatience, to attend your lordship. 

Bur. What may the purport of her busin^ess be? 
Her tender wishes are to £ssex ty'd 
In love's soft fetters, and endearing bands : 
Conduct her in. [Exit Gentleman. 

And you, my Raleigh, watch Southampton's steps; 
With care observe each movement of his friends; 
That no advantage on that side be lost. 

[Exit Raleigh. 
Southampton's Essex' second self; 
His daring heart, and bold, ungovem'd tongue. 
Are both enlisted in the rash designs 
Of this proud lord, nor knows a will but his : 
A limb so fix'd, must with the body fall. 

Enter Lady Nottingham. 

^0^ Thrice hail to rescu'd England's guiding ge- 
nius ! 
His country's guardian, and his queen's defence. 
Great Burleigh, thou whose patriot bosom beats 
With Albion's glory, and Eliza's fame; 
Who shield'st her person, and support'st her throne ; 
For thee, what fervent thanks, what offer'd vows, 
Do prostrate millions pay ! 

Bur, Bright excellence. 
This fair applause too highly Overrates, 
Too much extols, the low deserts of Cecil. 

Not. What praises are too high for patriot worth ; 
Or what applause exceeds the price of virtue? 
My lord, conviction Jias at last subdu'd me. 
And I am honour's proselyte : — ^Too long 
My erring heart pursu'd the ways of faction ; 
1 own myself i have been your bitt'rest foe, 
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And joinM with Essex in each foul attempt 
To blast yonr honour, and traduce your fame. 
Bur. Though ne'er my wishing heart could call 
you friend, 
Yet honour and esteem I alwaj^s bore you ; 
And never meant^ but with respect to serve you. 

N(/t. It is enough, say lord, I know it welf^ 
And feel rekindling virtue .warm my breast ; 
Honour and gratitude their force resume 
IVithin my heart, and every wish is yours* 
O Cecil, Cecil, what a foe hast thou ! 
A deadly foe, whilst hated Essex lives ! 

Bur. I know it well — but can assign no cause. 
Not. Ambition's restless hand has wound his 
thoughts 
Too high for England's welfare ; nay, the queen 
Scarce sits in safety on her throne, while he, 
Th' audacious Essex, freely treads at lai^e, 
And breathes the common air. Ambition is 
The only god he serves ; to whom he'd sacrifice 
His honour, country, friends, and every tie 
Of truth, and bond of nature ; nay, his love. 
Bur. The man, that in his public duty foils. 
On private virtue will disdainful tread ; 
And mighty love, who rules all nature else, 
Must follow here, in proud ambition's train. 
Not. Pronounce ijt not ! my soul abhors the sound 

like death. O, Cecily will you kindly lend 

Some pity to a wretch like me f 

Bur* Command, 
Madam ; my power and will are yours. 

Not. Will Cecil's friendly ear vouchsafe to bend 
Its great attention to a woman's wrongs; 
Whose pride and shame, resentment and despair, 
Rise up in raging anarchy at once. 
To tear, with ceaseless pangs, mytortur'd souU 
Words are unequal to the woes I feel ; 
And language lessens wjiat my heart endures. 
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Bur. Madam, your wrongs, I must confess, are 
great ; 
Yet still, I fear, you know not half his falsehood. 
Who, that had eyes to look on beauty ; 
Who, but the false, perfidious Essex, could 
Prefer to Nottingham a Rutland's charms ? 
Start not ! — By Heaven, I tell you naught but trutk, 
What I can prove, past doubt; that he received 
The Lady Rutland's hand, in sacred wedlock, 
The very night before his setting out 
For Ireland. 

Not. Oh ! may quick destruction seize them ! 
May furies blast, and hell destroy their peace ! 
May all their nights 

Bur. I pray, have patience, madam ! 
Restrain a while your rage; curses are vain. 
But there's a surer method to destroy him ; 
And, if you'll join with me, 'tis done — he falls. 

Not. Ha ! say'st thou, Burleigh ! Speak, my gc* 
nius, speak ! 
Be quick as vengeance' self to tell me how ! ' 

Bur. You must have heard, the commons have im 
peach'd him, 
And we have proofs sufficient for his ruin. 
But the queen — you know how fair he stands 
In her esteem ; and Rutland, too, his wife. 
Hath full possession of the royal ear. 
Here then, my Nottingham, begins thy task : 
Try ev'ry art t' incense the queen against him. 
Then step between her and the Lady Rutland: 
Observe Southampton, too, with jealous eye; 
Prevent, as much as possible, his suit: 
|For, well I know, he will not fail to try 
His eloquence otilhe behalf of Essex. 

Not. it shall be done; his doom is fix'd : he dies, 
Ob, 'twas a precious thought! I never knew 
Such heartfelt satisfaction. — Esse? dies ! 
And Rutland, in her turn, shall learn to weep. 
c 
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The time is precious ; I'll about it strait. 

Come, vengeance, come ! assist me now to breathe 

Thy venom'd spirit in the royal ear I [Exitm 

bur. There spoke the very genius of the sex ! 
A disappointed woman sets no bounds 
To her revenge. — tier temper's form'd to serve me.. 

Enter Raleigh. 

RaL The Lord Southampton, with ungovern'd rage^. 
Resents aloud hia disappointed measures. 
I met him in the outward court ; he seeks, 
In haste, your lordship ; and, forgetting forms, 
Pursues me hither, and demands to see you. 
Bur. Raleigh, 'tis well! With draw— at tend the 
queen — 
Leave me to deal with this o'erbearing man. 

[Exit Raleigh. 

Enter Southampton. 

South, Where is the man, whom virtue calls her 
friend ? — 
I give you joy, my lord ! — Your quenchless fury. 
At length prevails, — and now your malice triumphs. 
You've hunted honour to the toil of faction, 
And view his struggles with malicious joy«. 

Bur. What means my. lord ? 

South. O fraud I shall valiant Essex 
Be made ^ sacrifice to your ambition ! 
Oh, it smells foul, indeed, of rankest malice. 
And the vile statesman's craft. You dare not, sure, , 
Thus bid defiance to each show of worlh. 
Each claim of honour: dare not injure thus 
Your suffering country, in her bravest'son! 

Bur. But why should stern reproach her augrj 
brow 
Let fall on me ? Am I alone the cause 
That gives this.working'humour strength ? Do L 
Instruct the public voice to warp his actions f 
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Justice, untaught, skatH poise diVftn partial scales. 

And every curious eye may mark the beam. 
South. The specious shield, which private malice 
bears, 

Is ever blazon'd with some public good ; 

Behind that artful fence, skulk low, conccaFd, 

The bloody purpose, and the poison'd shaft; 

Ambition there, and envy, nestle close ; 

^rom whence they take their fatal aim unseen; 

And honest merit is their destin'd mark. ^ 
Bur. My country's welfare, and my queen's com- 
mand, 

fiave ever been my guiding stars through life, 

My sure direction still, — To these I now 

Appeal ; — from these, no doubt, this lord's miscon* 
duct 

Hath widely stray'd ; and reason, not reviling. 

Must now befriend his cause. 
South, How ill had Providence 

Dispos'd the suffering world's oppressed affairs, 

Had sacred right's eternal rule been left 

To crafty poiiticians" partial sway 1 

Then power and pride would stretch th' enormous 
grasp. 

And call their arbitrary 'portion, justice : 

Ambition's arm,, by av'rice urg'd, would pluck 

The core of honesty from virtue's heart. 

And plant deceit and rancour in its stead : 

Falsehood would trample then on truth and honour, 

And envy poison sweet benevolence. 

Oh, 'tis a goodly group of attributes, 

And wtfll befits some statesman's righteous rule! 

Out, out upon such bloody doings! 

The term of being is not worth the sin ; 

Mo human bosom can endure its dart. 

Then put this cruel purpose from thee far, 

y or let the blood of Essex whelm thy souU 
c2 
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Bur, Tn well^ray lord ! your words no comment 
need; 
No doubt, they've well explain d your honest mean- 
ing; 
Tis clear and full. — ^To parts, like yours, discretion 
Would be a clog, and caution but incumbrance. 
Yet mark me well, my lord, the clinging ivy 
With th' oak may rise, but with it too must fall. 

South, Thy empty threats, ambitious man, hurt not 
The breast of truth. Fair innocence, and faith. 
Those strangers to thy praccisM heart, shall shield 
My honour, and preserve my friend. — In vain. 
Thy malice, with unequal arm, shall strive 
To tear the applauded wreath from Essex' brow ; 
His honest laurel, held aloft by fame, 
Above thy blasting reach, shall safely flourish. 
And bloom immortal to the latest times; 
Whilst thou, amidst thy tangling snares involved, 
Shalt sink confounded, and unpit^ed fall. 

Bur. Rail on, proud lord, and give thy cholcr 
vent: 
It wastes itself in vain ; the queen shall judge 
Between us in this warm debate. To her 
I now repair: and, in her royal presence, 
You may approve your innocence and faith. 
Perhaps you'll meet me there. — Till then, farewell. 

[Exit. 

South, Confusion wait thy steps, thou cruel mom 
sterl 
My noble and illustrious friend betray'd 
By crafty faction, and tyrannic power. 
His sinking trophies, and his falling fame, 
Oppress my very soul. I'll to the queen. 
Lay all their envy open to her view, 
Confront their malice, and preserve my friend. [Exit, 
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VCEVE II. 



Presence Chamber^ 



The Queen discovered^ sitting on her Throne. Ra- 
leigh, LoEDS, and Attendants. 

Qtf. EUz. Without consulting me ! presumptuous 
man ! 
Who governs here ? — ^What ! am not I your queen ? 
You dar'd not, were he present, take this step. 

Ral. Dread sovereign, your ever faithful commons 
Have, in their gratitude and love fof you, 
Preferred this salutary hill against him. 

Enter Bxtrleigh. 

Qtf. EUz, You, ray Lord Burleigh, must have 
known of this. 
The commons here impeach the Earl of Essex 
Of practising against the state and me. 
Methinks I might be trusted with the secret 
Speak, for I know it well, 'twas thy contrivance. 
Ha j was it not? You dare not say it was not. 

Bur, I own my judgment did concur with theirs. 
His crimes, I fear, will justify the charge. 
And vindicate their loyalty and mine. 

Qtf. Eliz. Ha ! tell not me your smooth deceitful 
story ! 
I know your projects, and your close cabals. 
You'd turn my favour into party feuds, 
And use my sceptre as the rod of faction : 
But Henry's daughter claims a nobler soul. 
I 'JJnurse no party, but will reign o'er all, 
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And my sole rule sball be to bless my people : 
Who serves them best, has still my highest favour : 
This Essex ever did. 

Enter South am ptov. 

Behold, Southampton, 

\Vhat a base portrait's here ! The faithful Essex 
jiere drawn at large, associating with rebels, 
' To spoil his country, and dethrone his queen ! 

South, It is not like. — By Heav'n, the hand of envy 
Drew these false lines, distorted far from truth 
And honour, and unlike my noble friend 
As light to shade, or hell to highest heav'n. 
Then suffer not, thou best of queens, this lord. 
This valiant^ord, to fall a sacrifice 
To treachery tind base designs ; who now 
Engages death in all his horrid shapes, 
Amidst a hardy race, inur'd to danger; 
Put let him, face to face, this charge encounter. 
And every falsehood, like his foes, shall fly. 

Qu, Eliz, To (ne you seem to recommend strict 
justice, 
|n all her pomp of power. But are you sure 
No subtle vice conceal'd assumes her garb ? 
Take heed, that malice does not wear the ma?k. 
Nor envy deck her in the borrow'd guise, 
Rancour has often darken'd reason's eye, 
And judgment winks, when passion holds thescale^ 
Impeach the very man to whom I owe 
My brightest rays of glory ! Look to it, lords ; 
Take care, be cautious on what ground you tread j 
\jet honest means alone secure your footing, 
ijlaleigh ai^d you withdraw, and wait our leisure. 

[Exettiif Raleigh aarf South A MPTOTf. 
^jord Burleigh, stay ; we myst with you have farthcii 
Conf'rence. — I see this base contrivance plain. 
Your jealousy and pride, your envy of 
^i» shining naerit, brought this ^i\\ to ligl^t^ 
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£Kt mark me, as you prize our high regard 
^nd favour, I command you to suppress it: 
Let not our name and power be embarrass'd 
In your perplexing schemes. Twas you began, 
And therefore you must end it. 

Bur. I obey. 
Yet humbly would entreat you to consider 
How new, unpopular, this step must be, 
To stand between your parliament's inquiry 
And this offending lord. — We have such proofs — 

Qu. Eliz. Reserve your proofs to a more proper 
season, 
^nd let them then appear. But once again 
We charg^ you, on your duty and allegiance, 
To stop this vile proceeding ; and to wait 
Till Essei can defend himself in person. 
If then your accusations are of force, 
The laws, and my consent, no doubt, are open, 
(le has my strict command, with menace mix'd^ 
To end eftectually this hated war, 
£re he presume to quit the Irish coast* 

Bur. Madam, my duty now compels me to — 

Qu. £/i;2f. No more ! see that my orders be obeyed, 

[Exit BURLEIGH. 

Essex a traitor ! — it can never be — 

His grateful and his honest soul disdains it. — 

Can he prove felse? so high advanc'd, so honoured, 

So near my favour — and — I fear, so near 

My heart !—Irapossihle.— This Burleigh hates him^ 

And, as his rival, therefore would destroy him ; 

But he shall find his narrow schemes defeated., 

Jn vain their fraudful efforts shall combine 

To shaice my settled soul, my firm design ; 

Resolv'd to lift bright virtue's palm on high, 

Support her grandeur, and her foes iefy^ [ExU^ 
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ACT THE SECOND, 



SCENE I. 



An Antechamber in the Palace^ 

Enter Bueleigh. 

Bur, Essex arriv'd I'Confiision to my hopes! 
His presence will destroy me with the queen. 
I much suspect he had some private notice. 
Perhaps, a punctual order, to return. 
He lurks too near her heart. — ^What's to be done? 
Now is th' important crisis — 
Keep up thy usual strength ; my better genius, • 
Direct my steps to crush my mortal foe. 

Enter Queen Elizabeth and Raleigh. 

Qtf. EHz. It cannot be! Returned without my 
leave! 
Against my strict command I — Impossible I 

RaL Madam, the carl is now at court, and b^ 
An audience of your m^ijcsty. 

Qu. Eliz, Amazing ! 
What 1 break his trust I desert his high command, 
Forsake his post, and disobey his queen ! 
'Tis false — invented all. — You wish it so. 

Bur. Madam, I wish some other rumours false : 
Eeports, I fear, of great concern to you. 

Qtt. Eliz. Wh^t rumours? what reports? your 
frown would much 
Denote : your preface seems important. — Speak. 
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Bur, Some new commotions are of late sprung up 
In Ireland, where the west is all in arms. 
And move^ with hasty march to join Tyrone, 
And all his northern clans. A dreadful power ! 
Nay, more ; we have advices from the borders, 
Of sudden risings, near the baniis of Tweed ! 
Tis thought, to favour an attempt from Scotland. 
Meanwhile, Tyrone embarks six thousand men 
To land at Milford, and to march where Essex 
Shall join them with his friends. 

Qu. Eliz. In league with James ! 
And plotting ^iih Tyrone ! It cannot he. 
His very pride disdains such perfidy. 
But is not Essex here without mv leave ! 
Against my strict command ! that, that's rebellion. 
The rest, if true, or false, it matters not. 
What's to be done ? — admit him to my presence ? 
No, no — my dignity, my pride forbid it. 
Ungrateful man, approach me not; rise, rise. 
Resentment, and support my soul ! Disdain, 
Do thou assist me — Yes, it shall be so. 

Bur, I see she muses deep ; 
Tyrone's invasion wakes her fear and anger, 
And all her soul is one continued storm. 

Qu. Eiiz* For once my pride shall stoop ; and I will' 
see 
This rash, audacious, this once favoured man ; 
But treat him as his daring crimes deserve. 

Enter Southampton. 

South, [KneeHng.] Permit me, madam, to approach 
you thus ; 
Thus lowly to present the humble suit 
Of the much injur'd, faithful, Earl of Essex, 
Who dares not, unpermitted, meet your presence. 
He begs, most gracious queen, to fall before 
Your royal feet, to clear him to his sovereign, 
WhoiUi next to Heav'n, he fishes n^ost to please. 
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Let faction load him with her laboumg hand. 
His innocence shall rise against the weight. 
If but his gracious mistress deign to smile. 

Qa. EHz. Let him appear. [Exit Southampton. 
Now to thy trying task, 
My soul ! Put forth, exert thy utmost strength, 
Nor4et an injur'd queen be tame. — Lie still. 
My heart, 1 cannot listen to thee now. 

Enter Essex and Sovtramtov, 

Etiex, Forgive, thou injured majesty, thou best 
Of queens, this seeming disobedience. See, 
I bend submissive in your royal presence, 
With soul as penitent, as if before 
Th' aM-searching eye of Heav'n. But, oh, that 

frown i 
My queen's resentment wounds my inmost spirit, 
Strikes me like death, and pierces through my heart. 

Qu. Eliz. You have obey'd, my lord ! you've serv'd 
me well ! 
My deadly foes are queJFd ! and you come home 
A conqueror ! Your country bids you welcome 1 
And I, your queen, applaud \ — ^Triumphant man ! 
What 1 is it thus that Essex gains h>s laurels f 
What ! is it thus you've borne my high commission ? 
How durst you disregard your trusted duty, 
Desert your province, and betray your queen ? 

Essex, I came to dear my injui'd name from guilt. 
Imputed guilt, and slanderous accusations. 
My shame was wafted in each passing gale. 
Each swelling tide came loaded with my wrongs; 
And echo sounded forth, from faction's voice, 
The traitor Essex. — Was't not hard, my queen. 
That, while I stood in danger's dreadful front, 
Encountering death in every shape of terror. 
And bleeding for my country — Was't not hard, 
My mortal enemies at home, like cowards, 
Should in my absence basely blast my iamei 
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Qu, Eliz. It is the godlike attribute of kings, 
To raise ihe virtuous, and protect the brave. 
I was the guardian of your reputation ;. 
What malice, or what faction, then, could reach you I 
My honouf was expos^d,^ engag'd for yours : 
But you found reason to dislike niy care^ 
And to yourself assum'd the wrested office. 

Essex. If aught disloyal in this bosom dwells,. 
If aught of treason lodges in this heart, 
May I to guilt and lasting shame be wedded. 
The sport of faction, and the mark of scorn, 
The world's derision, and m>y c^^en's abhorrence- 
Stand forth the villain, whose envenomed tongue 
Would taint my honour,, and traduce my name,. 
Or stamp my conduct wilh a rebel's brand ! 
Lives there a monster i& the haunts of menr 
Dares tear my trophies fsora their pillar'd base^ 
Eclipse my glory, and disgrace my deeds? 

Qu. Eliz. This ardent language, and this glow of 
soul. 
Were nobly graceful in a better cause ;, 
Where virtue warrants, and where truth inspires ; 
But in}ur*d truth, with brow invincible, 
Frowns stern reproof upon the false assertion. 
And contradicts it with the force of facts. 
From me you have appealed,, ungrateful man! 
The laws, not I, must listen to your plea* 
Go, stand the test severe, abide the trial,. 
And mourn, too late, the bounty you ahus'd. 

[Exeunt Queen Elizabeth, Southampton, <5c* 

Essex. Is this the just requital, then, of all 
My patriot toils, and oft encountered perils. 
Amidst th' incleniencies of camps and climes ^ 

Then be it so. Unmov'd and dauntless, let me 

This shock of adverse fortune firmly stand.. 
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Enter Southampton. 

South. AlaSy my lord ! the queen's displeasure kin- 
dles 
\Vith warmth increasing; whilst Lord Burleigh la- 
bours 
Tinfiame her wrath, and make it still bum fiercer. 
Essex. 1 scorn the blaxe of courts, the pomp of 
kings; 
I give them to the winds, and lighter vanity ; 
Too long they've robb'd me of substantial bliss, 
Of solid happiness, and true enjoyments. 
But lead me to my mourning love ; alas ! 
She sinks beneath oppressing ills ; she fades, 
She dies for my afflicting pangs, and seeks 
Me, sorrowing, in the walks of woe. — Distraction ! 
Oh, lead me to her, to my soul's desire. 
South. Let caution guide you in this dangerous 
step. 
Consider well, my lord, the consequence — 
For should the queen (forbid it. Heaven !) discover, 
Your private loves, your plighted hands, no power 
On earth could step between you and destruction. 

Enter Burleigh. 

Bur, My lord of Essex, 'tis the queen's command, 
That you forchwith resign your staff of office ; 
And further, she confines you to your palace. 

Essex. Welcome, my fate! Let fortune do her ut- 
most ; 
I know the worst, and will confront her malice, 
And bravely bear the unexpected blow. 

Bur, The queen, my lord, demands your quick 
compliance. 

Essex. Go, then, thou gladsome messenger of ill, 
And, joyful, feast thy fierce rapacious soul 
With Essex' sudden and accumplish'd fall. 
Tiic trampled corse of all his envy'd greatness, 
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Lies prostrate now beneath thy savage feet ; 
But still th' exalted spirit moves above ihee. 
Go, tell the queen thy own detested story: 
Full in her sight disclose the snaky labyrinths. 
And lurking snares, you plant in virtue's path, 
To catch integrity's unguarded step. 

Bur. Your country has impeached, your queen ac- 
cused you ; 
To these address your best defence, and clear 
Your question'd conduct from disloyal guilt. 
What answer to the queen shall 1 return ? 

Essex. My staff of office I from her received, 
And will to her, and her alone, resign it. 

Bur, This bold refusal will incense the queen. 
This arrogance will make your guilt the stronger. 

[Exit. 

SmUh. Sustain, my noble friend, thy wonted great- 
ness; 
Collect thy fortitude, and summon all 
Thy soul, to bear with strength this crushing weight, 
Which falls severe upon thee ; whilst my friendship 
Shall lend a helping hand, and share the burden, 
ril hence with speed, and to the queen repair, 
And all the power of watmest words employ, 
To gain you yet one audience more, and bring 
Her majesty to milder thoughts. Farewell. [Exit. 

Essex. As newly wak'd from all my dreams of glory, 
Those gilded visions of deceitful joys, 
I stand confounded at the unlook'd-for change, 
And scarcely feel this thunderbolt of fate. 
The painted clouds, which bore my hopes aloft, 
Alas, are now vanished to yielding air, 

And I am fall'n indeed ! 

How weak is resaon, when affection pleads ! 
How hard to turn the fond, deluded heart 
From flattering toys, which sooth'd its vanity ! 
The laureird trophy, and the loud applause, 
The victor's triumph, and the people's gaze; 
D 
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The high-hung banner, and recor Jing gold, 
Subdue me still, still cling around ray heart. 
And pull my reason down. 

Enter Ladt Rutlanix. 

Rut. Oh, let me fly. 
To clasp, embrace, the lord of my desires. 
My soul's delight, ray utmost joy, my husband f 
Once more 1 hold him in my eager arms, 
Behold his face, and lose my soul in rapture ! 

Essex. Transporting bliss ! my richest, dearest trei^ 
sure ! 
My mourning turtle, my long absent peace, 
Oh, come yet nearer, nearer to my heart I 
My raptur'd soul springs forward, to receive thee: 
Thou heav'n on earth, thou balm of all my woe ! 

Rut. Oh, shall I credit, then, each ravish'd sense? 
Has pitying Heav'n consented to my prayer ? 
It has, it has ; my Essex is returned ! 
But language poorly speaks the joys I feel ; 
Let passion paint, and looks express my souU . 

Essex. With thee, my sweetest comfort. Til retire ' 
From splendid palaces, and glitt'ring throngs. 
To live embosom'd in the shades of joy. 
Where sweet content extends her friendly arms. 
And gives increasing love a lasting welcome. 
With thee, I'll timely fly from proud oppressioB, 
Forget our sorrqws, and be bjess'd for ever. 

Rut. Oh ! let us hence, beyond the reach of power i 
Where fortune's hand shall never part us more^ 
In this calm state of innocence and joy, 
ril press thee to my throbbing bosom close* 
Ambition's voice shall call in vain; the world, 
The thankless world, shall never claim thee more. 
And all thy business shall be love and ^^* 

Essex, The queen, incens'd at my i-eturn, abandom 
me 
To Cecil's malice, and the rage of faction. 

5' 
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Tm now no more the fav'rite child of fortune: 
My enemies have caught me in the toil. 
And life has nothing worth my wish but thee. 
Rut. Delusive dream of fancied happiness ! 
And has my fatal fondness then destroyed thee? 
Ob, have 1 lur'd thee to the deadly snare 
Thy cruel foes have laid i 
I dreaded Cecil's malice, and my heart, 
Longing to see thee, with impatience listened 
To its own alarms; and prudence sunk beneath 
The force of love. 

Eb$€X. Forbear, my only comfort; 
Oh, tell me not of danger, death, and Burleigh ; 
Let every star shed down its mortal bane 
On my unshelter'd head: whilst thus I fold 
Thee in my raptur'd arms ; 1*11 brave them all, 
Defy my fate, and meet its utmost rigour. 

Rut. Alas, my lord ! consider where we are. 
Oh, 'tis the queen*s apartment ; 
Each precious moment is by fate beset. 
And time stands trembling whilst we thus confer. 

Essex^ Then, let us hence from this detested place ; 
My rescued soul disdains the house of greatness, 
Where humble honesty can find no shelter. 
From hence we'll fly^ where love and greatness jcall ; • 
Where happiness invites — that wish of all : 
With sweet content enjoy each blissful hour, 
Beyond the ^mijes of fraud, or frowns of power. 

\Exeunt» 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 

An Apartment in tie Palace. 

Enter Burleigh and Ladt NoTTinaHAM. 

JVof. My lord, I've sought you out with much im- 
patience. 
You've had an audience of the queen : what followed? 

Bur. Soon as I told her, Essex had refiis'd 
To yield his dignities, and staff of office, 
Against her high command, pronounc'd hy me, 
She seem'd deprived of reason for a moment ; 
Her working mind betray'd contending passions ; 
She paus'd, like thunder in some kindling cloud, 
The instant burst with dreadful fury forth : 
*' And has th' ungrateful wretch defy'd my mandate i 
The proud, audacious traitor, scorn d my power ? 
He dares not, sure ? — He dies — the villain dies T 
I instantly withdrew. 
But soon was countermanded, and desir'd 
To bring the Earl of Essex to her presence* 
I like it not ; and much I fear, she'll stand 
Between this high offender and the laws. 

Not, Is Essex then secured f 

Bur. Madam, he is ; 
And now comes guarded to the court. 

Enter Gentleman. 

Gent* Madam, the queen 
Is in her closet, and desires to see you, [ExU. 
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Nae. I attend her. 

Bur. She wants, no doubt, to be advis'd by you. 
Improve this fair occasion, urge it home; 

Not. 1 know her foible, Essex long has had 
An interest in her heart, which nothing can 
O'erturn, except his own ungovern'd spirit : 
It is, indeed, the instrument by which 
We work, and cannot fail, if rightly us'd. 

Bur. Madam, the queen expects you instantly. 
I must withdraw, and wait the earl's arrival. 

[Exeunt seeerally. 



SCENE II. 

The Queen's Closet. 

Queen Elizabeth discovered. 

Qu. Eliz. Ill-fated, wretched man! perverse and 
obstinate ! 
He counterworks my grace, and courts destruction. 
He gives his deadly foes the dagger to 
Destroy him, and defeats my friendly purpose. 
Which would, by seeming to abandon, save him. 
Nor will he keep the mask of prudence on 
A moment's space.— What! must I bear this scorn! 
No : let me all the monarch re-assume ; 

Exert my power, and be myself again. 

Oh, ill-performing, disobedient, heart !— • 

Why shrink'st thou, fearful, from thy own resolve? 

Enter Lady Nottingham. 
Thou com'st in time; Tm much disturb'd, abus'd, 
My Nottingham, and would complain to thee 
^ D 3 
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Of insolence, neglect, and high contempt 

Eisex presum'd to dictate laws within 

My palace gates. How say'st thou, Nottingham } , 

Not. Surely, my gracious queen, it cannot be ! 
His heat and passion never could impel him 
To take so bold a step, to such rash guilt : 
Methinks his very honour should prevent it. 

Q«. Eliz, This haughty man has wanton'd with my 
grace, 
Abus'd my bounty, and despis'd my favours. 

Not, His conduct has, I fear, been too unguarded : 
His hasty temper knows not where to stop. 
Ambition is the spur of all his actions, 
Which often drives him o'er his duty's limits ; 
(At least his enemies would have it so.) 
But malice, madam, seldom judges right. 

Qtf. Eliz. Oh, Nottingham! his pride is past en* 
during; 
This insolent, audacious man, forgets 
His honour and allegiance ; — and refus'd 
To render up his staff of office, here, 
Beneath my very eye. 

Not, Presumptuous man ! 
Your faithful subjects will resent this pride. 
This insolence, this treason to their queen ; 
They must, my gracious sovereign. — Tis not safe 
To shield him longer from their just resentment. 
Then give him up to justice and the laws. 

Qu, Eliz. You seem well pleas'd to urge severity.—* 
Offended nugesty but seldom wants 
Such sharp advisers — Yet no attribute 
So well befits the exalted seai; supreme 
And pow'rs disposing hand^ as clemency. 
Each crime must from its quality be judged; 
And pity there should interpose, where malice 
|s not the aggressor. 

Not, Madam .my sentiments were well intended; 
Justice^ not malice, mo/d my honest aeaL 
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My words were echoes of the public voice» 
Which daily rises, with repeated cries 
Of high complaint against this haughty lord. 
I pity, from my heart, his rash attempts. 
And much esteem the man. 

Qu. Eliz. Go, Nottingham, 
My mind's disturbed, and send me Rutland hither. 

[Exit Ladt Nottikgham, 
O vain distinction of exalted state ! 
No rank ascends above the reach of care, 
Nor dignity can shield a queen from woe« 
Despotic nature's stronger sceptre rules. 
And pain and passion in her right prevails. 
Oh, the unpity'd lot, severe condition, 
Of solitary, sad, dejected, grandeur ! 
Alone condemned to bear th' unsocial throb 
Of heartfelt anguish, and corroding grief; 
Deprived of what, within his homely shed, 
The poorest peasant in afiSiction finds, 
The kind, condoling, comfort of a dear 
Partaking friend. ■ 

£ii^erLADY Rutland. 

Rutland, I want thy timely 
Counsel. Tm importun'd, and urg*d to punish**-^ 
But justice, sometimes, has a cruel sound, 
£ssex has, 

No doubt, provok'd my anger, and the laws ; 
His haughty conduct calls for sharp reproof. 
And just correction. Yet I think him guiltless 
Of studied treasons, or designed rebellion. 
Then, tell roe, Rutland, what the world reports, 
What censure says of his unruly deeds. 
IbU, The world, with envy's eye, beholds his ma- 
rit: 
Madam, 'tis malice all, and false report. 
I know his noble hearty 'tis fiU'd with honour : 
No traitorous taint has touch'd his generous soul ; 
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His grateful mind still glows with pure aifection; 
And all his thoughts are loyalty and you. 

Qu. Eik. I grant you Rutland, all you say, and 
think 
The earl posses&'d of many splendid virtues. 
What pity 'tis, he should afford his foes 
Such frequent, sad, occasions to undo him ! 

Rut, What human heart can, unafflicted, bear 
Such manly merit in distress, beset 
By cruel foes, and faction's savage cry i 
My good, my gracious mistress, stretch, betimes, 
Your saving arm, and snatch him from destruction. 
From deadly malice, treachery, and Cecil. 
Oh, let him live, to clear his conduct up ! 
My gracious queen, he'll nobly earn your bounty, 
And with his dearest blood deserve your mercy. 

Q«. Eliz, Her words betray a warm, unusual, fer- 
vour; 
Mere friendship never could inspire this transport, 

I never doubted but the earl was brave ; 
His life and valiant actions all declare it: 
I think him honest too, but rash and headstrong. 
J gladly would preserve him from his foes. 
And therefore am resolv'd once more to see him. 

Rut. Oh, 'tis a godlike thought, and Heav'n itself 
Inspires it. Sure some angel moves your heart, 
Your royal heart, to pity and forgiveness. 
This gracious deed shall shine in future story. 
And deck your annals with the brightest virtue ; 
Posterity shall praise the princely aot. 
And ages yet to come record your goodness. 

Qu. Eliz. ril hear no more-^Must I then learn 
from you 
To know my province, and be taught to move, 
As each designing mind directs ? — Leave me. 

Rut. Her frowns are dreadful, and her eye looks 
terror. 
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I tremble for my Essex. Save him, Heav'n ! [Exii^ 
Qtf. Eliz, Her warmth has touch'd me home. My 
jealous hearty 
My fearful and suspicious soul's alarm'd. 

Eater Burleigh, Raleigh, and Gentlemen, 

Bur. The Earl of Essex waits your royal will. 

Qu. EHz. Let him approach — ^And now once more 
support 
Thy dignity, my soul; nor yield thy greatness 
To strong usurping passion — But he comes. 

Enter Essex and Southampton. 

Essex, Permitted thus to bend, with prostrate hearty 

[Kneels^ 
Before your sacred majesty ; I come. 
With every grateful sense of royal favour 
Deeply engrav'd within my conscious soul. 

Qm. Eliz. I sent my orders for your staff of office. 

Essex. Madam, my envyM dignities and honouF9, 
I first from your own royal hand receiv'd ; 
And thercfore justly held it far beneath me 
To yield my trophies, and exalted power, 
$0 dearly purchased in the field of glory. 
To hands unworthy. No, my gracious queen, 
I meant to ky them at 3>our royal feet ; 
Where life itself a willing victim ist\% 
If you command, 

Qti. Eliz, High swelling words, my lord, bqt ill 
supply 
The place of deeds, and duty's just demand. 
In danger's onset, and the day of trial. 
Conviction still on acting worth attends ; 
Whilst mere professions are by doubts encumber'd, 

Essex. My deeds have oft declared in danger's front 
How far my duty and my valour lead me. 
Allegiance still my thirst of glory fir'd, 
And all my bravely gmher'd, envy'd, laureU 
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Were pttrchfls'd only to adorn my queen. 

Qm* Eliz. Your guilty scorn ot my intrusted power, 
When with my mortal foes you tamely dally'd. 
By hardy rebels brav'd, you poorly sought 
A servile pause, and begg'd a shameful truce. 
Should Essex thus, so meanly compromise. 
And lose the harvest of a plenteous glory, 
In idle treaties, and suspicious parly ? 

Essex. O, deadly stroke! My life's the destin'^ 
mark. 
The poison'd shaft has drank my spirits deep. 
Is't come to this? Conspire with rebels! Ha! 
I've serv'd you, madam, with the utmost peril, 
And ever glory'd in th' illustrious danger; 
Where famine fac'd me with her meagre mien, 
And pestilence and death brought up her train. . 
I ve fought your battles, in despite of nature. 
Where seasons sicken'd, and the clime was fate. 
My power to party, or to fight, I had 
From you ; the time and circumstance did call ^ 
Aloud for mutual treaty and condition ; 
For that I stand a guarded felon here. — A traitor, 
Hemm'd in by villains, and by slaves surrounded. 

Qu. Eliz. Shall added insolence, with crest auda- 
cious, 
Her front uplift against the face of power i 
Think not that injur'd majesty will bear 
Such arrogance unchecked, or unchastis'd. 
No public trust becomes the man, who treads, 
With scornful steps, in honour's sacred path. 
And stands at bold defiance with his duty. 

Essex. Away with dignities and hated trust, 
With flattering honours, and deceitful power! 
Invert th' eternal rules of right and justice; 
Let villains thrive, and outcast virtue perish ; 
Let slaves be rais'd, and cowards have command. 
Take, take your gaudy trifles back, those baits 
Of vice, and virtue's banc-r-Tis clear, my queen, 
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My roytfi mistress, casts me off; nay, joins 
With Cecil to destroy my life and fame. 
Qtr. Eliz, Presuming wretch ! Audacious traitor ! 
Essex. Traitor! 

Qu. EUz, Hence from my sight, ungrateful slave, 
and learn 
At distance to revere your queen. 

Essex, Yes; let 
Me fly beyond the limits of the world, 
And nature's verge, from proud oppression far, 
From malice, tyranny, from courts, from you. 
Qtf. EUz, Traitor! villain ! [Strikes km. 

Essex. Confusion ! what, a blow I 
Restrain, good Heaven ! down, down, thou rebel pas- 
sion. 
And, judgment, take the reins. Madam, His well — 
Your soldier falls degraded ; 
His glory's tarnish'd, and his fame undone. 
O, bounteous recompence from royal hands ! 
But you, ye implements, beware, beware, 
What honour wrong'd, and honest wrath can act. 
Qu. EUz. What would th' imperious traitor do T 
My life 
Beyond thy wretched purpose stands secure. 
Go, learn at leisure what your deeds deserve. 
And tremble at the vengeance you provoke. 

[Exeunt a// 6«^ {Essex and SouTHAMPTokr 
Essex. Disgrac'd and struck ! Damnation ! Deatb 
were glorious ! 
Revenge ! revenge ! 

South. Alas, my friend ! what would 
Thy rage attempt ? Consider well the great 
Advantage now your rash, ungovern'd temper 
Affords your foes. The queen, incens'd, will let 
Their fury loose. — I dread the dire event ! 

Essex. Has honest pride no just resentment l^ft t 
Nor injur'd honour, feeling? — Not revenge ! 
High Heaven shall hear, and earth regret, my wrongs. 
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Hot indignation burns within my souL 

ni do some dreadful thing ! — I know not what; 

Some deedsyjas horrid as the shame 1 feel, 

Shall startle nature, and alarm the world. 

Then hence, like lightning, let me furious fly, 

To hurl destruction at my foes on high ; 

Pull down oppression from its tyrant seat. 

Redeem my glory, or embrace my fate. [ExcwtU 



ACT THE FOURTH. 



acsNE u 



The Palace. 



Enter Q(je£n Elizabeth and Nottingham. 

Qtf. Eliz. Not taken yet i 

Not. No, madam : for the Earl 
Of Essex, leagtt'd with desperate friends, made strong 
And obstinate resistance ; till, at length, 
O'erpower'd by numbers, and increasing force, 
He fled for shelter to a small retreat^ 
A summer house, upon the Thames ; resolv'd 
To perish, rather than submit to power* 

Qu. £fo. Oh, where shall majesty bestow its fa* 
vours. 
Since Essex has a traitor prov'd to me, 
Wliose arm hath rais'd him up to power and great* 

ness; 
Whose heart has shar'd in all his splendid triumphs, 
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And feels, ev'n now, his traitorous deeds with pity ? 
But hence with pity, and the woman's pangs : 
Resentmsnt governs, and the queen shall punish. 

Enter Burleigh. 

Bur. Illustrious queen ! the traitors all are seiz'd. 
Their black debates 

Were held at Drury House. The dire result 
Was this : that Essex should alarm the citizens 
To open mutiny, and bold rebellion. 
Their purpose was to seize your royal palace. 
And sacred person; but your faithful people, 
As by one mind informed, one zeal inspir'd, 
Rose up at once, and with their virtue quell'd them. 

Qu, Eliz. Thanks to their honest, to their loyal 
hearts I 
But say, were any persons else concerned, 
Of high distinction, or of noted rank ? 

Bur. Yes, madam, many more; 
'Mong whom, the bold Southampton foremost stands* 
They're now our pris'ners, and are safe secur'd ; 
But Essex, with Southampton, and the rest 
Of greater note, I would not dare dispose of 
Without your royal mandate ; and they now 
Attend without, to know your final pleasure. 

Qu. Eliz. Is this the just return of all my care ? 
My anxious toilsome days, and watchful nights? 
Have 1 sent forth a wish, that went not freighted 
With all my people's good ? Or, have I life. 
Or length of days desir'd, but for their sake ? 
The public good is all my private care ! 
Then could I think this grateful isle 
Contain^ one traitoi^s heart? But, least of all, 
That Essex' breast should lodge it ? Call the mon* 

ster, i 

And let me meet this rebel face to face. 
Do you withdraw, and wait within our call. 

lEX€Unt BUBLEIOH and N0TTIK0HAir« 
£ 



Enter Essex. 

You see, we dare abide your tlang'rous presence. 
Though treason sits within your heart enthron'd^ 
And on that brow rebellion lours, where once 
Such boasted loyalty was said to Aanrisb. 
How low the traitor can degrade the soldier ! • 
Guilt glares in coBscious dye upon thy cheek,^ 
And inward horror trembles in thine eye. 
How mean is fraud ! — How base ingratitude ! 

Esses. Forbear reproach, thou injiur^d majesty, 
Nor wound, with piercii^ looks, a heart already 
With anguish torn, and bleeding with remorse. 
Your awful looks, alone, are arm'^ witlr death. 
And justice gives them terror. 

Qu. Eliz. Hapless man ! 
What cause could prompt, wbat fiend could urge 

thee OR 
To this detested deei ? Could i from thee 
Expect to meet tbii» base return ? from thee^ 
To whom I ought to fly with all the confidence 
That giving bounty ever could inspire, 
Or seeming gratitude and worth could prx>mise f 
Essex, Alas I I awn my crimes, and feel my trea« 
sons; 
They press me down beneath the reach of pity.^ 
Despair alone can shield me from myself. 
QiuEHz. My pride forbids roe to reproach thee* 
more ; 
My pity, rather, would relieve thy sorrow* 
The people's damours, and my special safety. 
Call loud for justice, and demand your life. 
But if forgiveness from an tnjur'd c{ueen 
Can make the few short hours you live more easy^ 
Tgive it freely, from my pitying heart ; 
And wish my willing power could grant thee more. 
Essex, Oh, let me; prostrate thus before you iaU, 
My bettenangel,, and my guardian g/saius t 
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Permit me, royal mistress, to announce 
My faithful sentiments, my soul's true dictates ; 
Voucksafe your Essex but this one request, 
This only boon — she'll thank you with his kst. 
His dying breath, and bless you in his passage. 

Qm, EUz. Rise, ray lord ! 
If aught you have to ofter, can allay 
Your woes, and reconcile you to your fate. 
Proceed } — and I with patient ear wiH listen. 

Essex. My real errors, and my seeming crimes, 
Would weary mercy, and make goodness poor : 
And yet the source of all my greatest faults 
Was loyalty misled, and duty in extreme. 
So jealous was my sanguine heart, so warm 
Affection's zeal, 1 could not bear the least 
Suspicion of my duty to my queen« 
This drove me from my higb command in Ireland^ • 
This, too, impeird me to that rude behaviour, 
Which justly urg'd the shameful blow I felt; 
And this, O fatal rashness I made rae think 
My queen had given her Essex up, a victim 
To statesmen's schemes, and wicked policy. 
Stung by that piercing thought, my madness flew . 
JBeyond all bounds, and now, alas ! has brought me 
Jo this most shameful fiall ; and, what's still worse, 
My own reproaches, and my queen's displeasure. 

Qu. Eliz. Unhappy man I My yielding soul b 
toQch'd, 
And pity pleads thy cause within my breast. 

Essex. Say, but, my gracious sovereign, ere I go 
for ever from your presence, that you think me 
Guiltless of all attempts against your throne. 
And sacred life. Your faithful Essex, tie'er 
Could harbour in his breast so foul a thought, 
^lieve ic not, my queen. By Heav'n, I swear, 
When in my highest pitch of glory rais'd, — 
f^e spl«nd^d qood of Fortune'^ brightest sunshine;-— 
15 ? 
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Mot ages of renown,— could yield me half 
The joy, nor make my life so greatly blest, 
As saving yours, though for a single hour. 

Q«. £/tz. My lord, 1 would convince you^ that I 
still 
Regard your life, and labour to preserve it ; 
But cannot screen you from a public trial. 
With prudence make ybur best defence: but should 
Severity her iron jurisdiction 
Extend too far, and give thee up condemn'd 
To angry laws, thy queen will not foi^et thee. 
Yet, lest you then should want a faithful friend, 
(For friends will fly you in the time of need) 
Here, from my finger, take this ring, a pledge 
Of mercy ; having this, you ne'er shall need 
An advocate with me ; for whensoever 
You give, or send it back, by Heav n, I swear, 
As I do hope for mercy on my soul, 
That I will grant whatever boon you ask. 

Essex, Oh, grace surprising ! most amazing good- 
ness! 
Words cannot paint the transports of my soul \ 
* Let me receive it on my grateful knees. 
At onee to thank, and bless the hand that gives it. 

Qu. Eliz, Depend, my lord, on this— twixt you 
and me, 
This ring shall be a private mark of faith 

[Gioes the Bing. 
Inviolate. Be confident ; cheer up; 
Dispel each melancholy few, and trust 
Your sovereign's promise — she will ne'er forsake you« 

Essex, Let Providence dispose my lot as 'twill, 
May watchful angels ever guard my queen; 
May healing wisdom in her councils reign, 
And firm fidelity surround her throne; 
May victory her dreaded banners bear. 
And joyful conquests crown her soldiers' brow ; 
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Let every bliss be mingled in her cup, 

And Heaven, at last, become her great reward. 

[Exit. 
Qtt. EUz. Tis done; 
And yet foreboding tremors shake my heart. 
Something sits heavy here, and presses down 
My spirits with its weight. What can it mean ? 
Suppose he is condemned ! my royal word 
Is plighted for his life ; his enemies, 
No doubt, will censure much. — No matter ; let them ; 
I know him honest, and despise their malice. 

Enter Countess of Rutland. 

Jtti^. Where is the queen ? Til fall before her feet 
Prostrate; implore, besiege her royal heart,. 
And force her to forgive. 

Qu. EUz, What means this phrensy f 

Rut. Oh, gracious queen ! if ever pity touchM 
Your generous breast, let not the cruel axe 
Destroy his precious life ; preserve my Essex, 
My life, my hope, my joy, my all, my husband ! * 

Qu, EUz. Husband ! — What sudden, deadly blow 
is this ! 
Hold up, my soul, nor sink beneath this wound. 
You beg a traitor's life ! 

Rut. Oh, gracious queen ! 
He ever lov^d — was ever faithful — brave ! 
If nature dwells about your heart, oh, spurn 
Me not !• — My lord! my love ! my husband bleeds! 

Qu, EUz. Take her away. 

Rut. I cannot let you go. 
Hold off your hands!— Here on this spot HI fix — 
Here lose all sense. Still let me stretch these arms, 
Inexorable queen! — He yet may live. 
Oh, give him to my poor, afflicted heart I 
One pitying look, to ^ve me from distraction, 
e3 
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Qtf. E/iz, ril hear no more, Fiq tortarM — take 
her hence. 

RkL Nay, force rae not away. — Inhuman wretches { 
Oh, mercy, mercy ! — Then to thee, good Heav'n, 
(My queen, my cruel queen^ denies to he^r me!) 
To thee, for mercy bend. 
Melt down her bosom's froaen sense, to feel 
Some portioii of my dciadly grief, my fell 
Distraction.-^Turn, oh, turn, and see a wife, 
A tortur'd wife — -- 

jQii. Eliz. Why am { not obey -d I 

Rut, Nay, do not thus 
Abandon me to fell despair. Just Heaven, 
That sees my sorrows, will avenge the wrong. 
This cruel wrong — this barbarous tyranny. 

[Forced of^ 

Qu. Eliz* Wedded to Jutland ! Nfost unhappy 
pair! 
And, oh, ill-fated queen ! Never till now 
Did sorrow settle in my heart its throne. 
Recall my pledge of ^fety from his han^s, 
TAnd give him up to death ! — But life or death 
To me is equal now. 

Unhappy state, where peace shall never come ! 
One fatal moment has coniirm'd my doom — 
Tum'd all my comfort to intestine strife, 
And fill'd with mortal pangs ntiy future life! [Exit, 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 



SCENE I. 



A Room in the Tower. 



Enter Raleioh and Lieutekant of the Tower. 

RaL Their peers, with much indulgence, heard 
their plea, , • . 

Afid gave them ample scope for their defence ; 
But naught avail'd — their crimes were too notorious. 
They bore their sentence with becoming spirit ; 
And here's the royal mandate for their deaths. 
The Lady Nottingham ! — What brings her hither ? 

Enter Lady Nottingham. 

Not. Lieatenant, lead me to the Earl of Essex, 
I bring a message to him from the queen. 

Lieut. He's with his friend, the brave Southampton, 
madam, t 

Preparing now for his expected fate. — 
But ril acquaint his lordship with your pleasure. 

[Exit. 

Ral. What means this message? Does the queen 
relent ? 

Not. I fear she does ; 
Go you to court, for Cecil there expects you. 
Tve promised to acquaint him with what passes 
Twixt me and Essex, ere 1 see the queen. 

Rtd. Madam, I go. [Exit. 

Not. Now, vengeance, steel my heart ! 
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Offended woman, whilst her pride remaras. 
To malice only, and revenge, will bow ; 
And every virtue at that altar sacrifice. 
But see, be comes, with manly sorrow clad. 
There was a time, that presence could subdue 
My pride, and melt my heart to gentle pity, 
I then could find no joy but in his smiles ; 
And thought him lovely as the summer's bloom ; 
But all his beauties are now hateful grown. 

Enter Essex. 

Essex. Whether you bring me death, or life> I 
know not. . v 

But, if strict friendship, and remembrance past 
May aught presage to my afflicted heart. 
Sure mercy only from those lips should flow, 
And grace be uttered from that friendly tongue. 

Not. My lord, I'm glad yon think me still your 
friend* 
I come not to upbraid, but serve you now ; 
And pleas'd I am to be the messenger 
Of such glad tidings, in the day of trouble. 
As I now bring you. When the queen had heard, 
That by the lords you were condemn'd to die, 
She sent me, in her mercy, here, to know 
If you had aught to offer, that might move 
Her royal clemency to spare your life. 

Essex, Could any circumstance new lustre add 
To my dread sovereign's goodness, 'tis the making 
The kind, the generous Nottingham, its messenger* 

Not. Tis well, my lord ; but there's no time to 
spare — 
The queen impatient waits for my return. 

Essex. My heart was wishing for some faitbfal 
friemi. 
And bounteous UeaVn hath sent thee to my hopes. * 
Know then, kind Nottingham, for now I'll trust 
Thee with the dearest secret of my life j 
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Tis not long since, the queen (who well foresaw 
To what the malice of my foes would drive me) 
Gave me this ring, this sacred pledge of mercy ; 
And with it made a solemn vow to Heav'n, 
That, whensoever 1 should give, or send 
It back again, she'd freely grant whatever 
Request I then should make^ 

Not, Give, give it me. 
My lord 1 and let me fly, on friendship's wings, 
To bear it to the queen, and to it add 
My prayers and influence to preserve thy life. 

Essex* Oh! take it then — it is the pledge of lif^ ! 
Oh ! it is my dear Southampton's 
Last, last remaining stay ! his thread of being, 
Which, more than words,! prize ! — Oh, take it, then ; 
Take it, thou guardian angel of my life, 
And offer up the incense of my pray'r ! 
Oh beg, entreat, implore her majesty, 
From public shame, and ignominious death, 
And from th' obdurate axe, to save my friend. 

Not. My lord, with all the powers that nature 
gave. 
And friendship can inspire, I'll urge the queen 
To grant you your request. 

Essex. Kind Nottingham ! 
Your pious offices shall ever be 
My fervent theme ; and if my doubtful span 
Relating Heav'n should stretch to years remote^ 
£ach passing hour shall still remind my thoughts, 
And tell me, that I owe my all to thee : 
My friend shall thank you too for lengthen'd life. 
And now I fly with comfort to his arms, 
Tq let him know the mercy that you bring. [Exeunt. 
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BCEKB n. 



The Court. 



Enter Queen Elizabeth and Burleigh. 

Qtf. Eliz. Ha ! is not Notlinghani returned ? 

Btir. No, madam. 

Qtf. £/tz. Dispatch a speedy messenger to hast« 

My agitated heart can find no rest. 

So near the brink of fate — unhappy man ! 

Enter Lady NoTTiNOHAif. 

How now, my Nottingham — what news from Essex? 
"What says the earl ? 

Not, 1 wish, with all my soul, 
Th' ungrateful task had been anpther's lot. 
I dread to tell it — lost, ill-fated man ! 

Qtt. Eliz, What means thiB mystery, this strange 
behaviour? 
Pronounce— declare at once ; what said the earl ? 

Not, Alas, my queen ! I fear to say; his min4i 
Is in the strangest mood, that ever pride 

On blackest thoughts begot. He scarce would 

speak ; 
And when he did, it was with sullenness, 
With hasty tone, and downcast look. 

Qti. EUz, Amazing 1 
Not feel the terrors of approaching death ! 
Nor yet the joyful dawn of promised life ! 

Not, He rather seem'd insensible to both ! 
And with a cold indifference heard your ofkxi 
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Till warming up, by slow degrees, resentment 
Began to swell his restless, haughty mind ; 
And proud disdain provoked him to exclaim 
Aloud, against the partial power of fortune, 
And faction's rage. I begg'd him to consider 
His sad condition; nor repulse, with scorn, 
The only hand that could preserve him. 

Qu. Eliz, Ha ! 
What ! — Said he nothing of a private import } 
iiis jjq circumstance — no pledge — no ring? 
j^'; Not, None, madam 1 

But, with contemptuous front, disclaimed at once 
^; Your proffer'd grace; and scorn'd, he said, a life 
Upon such terms bestowed. 

Qff. £Ztz. Impossible! 
Could Essex treat me thus? — You basely wrong 

him, 
And wrest his meaning from the purposed point. 
Recall betimes the horrid \Vords you've utter'd : 
'^ Confess, and own the whole you've said, was false. 

JYo^ Madam, by truth, and duty, both compell'd, 
Against the pleadings of my pitying soul, 
I must declare, (Heaven knows with what reluctance) 
That never pride insulted mercy more* 
He ran o'er all the dangers he had past ; 
His mighty deeds ; his servijce to the state ; 
Accus'd your majesty of partial leaning 
To favourite lords, to whom he falls a sacrifice ; 
Appeals to justice, and to future times, 
' How much he feels from proud oppression's arm : 
Nay, something too he darkly hinted at. 
Of jealoiis disappointment, and revenge. 

Qu. Eliz. Eternal silence seal thy venom'd lips ! 
What hast thou utter'd, wretch, to rouse at once 
A whirlwind in my soul, which roots up pity, 
^nd destroys my peace ? 
Let. him this instant to the block be led. 

[EJcU Nottingham. 
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Upbraid me with my fatal fondness for him ! 
Ungrateful, barbarous ruffian ! O, Elizabeth ! 
Remember now thy long established fame. 
Thy envy'd glory, and thy father's spirit. 
Accuse me of injustice too, and cruelty! 
Yes, I'll this instant to the Tower, forget 
My regal state, and to his face confront him ; 
Confound th' audacious villain with my presence, 
And add new terrors to th' uplifted axe. [£«x^« 



SCENE 111. 



The Timer. 



Enter Essex and Southahptok^ 

Essex, Oh, name it not ! my friend shall live — he 
shall! 
I know her royal mercy, and her goodness, 
Will give you back to life, to length of days> 
And me to honour, loyalty, and truth. 
Death is still distant far. 

South. In life's first spring. 
Our green affections grew apace and prospered ; 
The genial summer swelled our joyful hearts, 
To meet and mix each growing fruitful wish. 
We're now embark'd upon that stormy flood, 
Where all the wise and brave are gone before us, 
E'er since the birth of time, to meet eternity. 
And what is death, did we consider right ? 
Shall we, who sought him in the paths of terror. 
And fac'd him in the dreadful walks of war. 
Shall we astonish'd shrink, like frighted infants, 
^ 'id start at scaffolds, and their gloomy trappings ? 
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Essex. Yety still I trust long years remain of friend* 
ship. 
Let smiling hope drive doubt and fear away, > 
And death be banish'd far| where creeping age, 
Disease and care, invite him to their dwelling. 
I feel assurance rise within my breast. 
That all will yet be well. 

South, Count not on hope — 
We never can take leave, my friend, of life, 
On nobler terms. Life 1 what is life i A shadow I . 
Its date is but th' immediate breath we draw ; 
Nor have we surety for a second sale ; 
Ten thousand accidents in ambush lie 
For the embody'd dream. 
A. frail and fickle tenement it is, . 

Which, like the brittle glass, that measures time, 
Is often broke, ere half its sands are run. 

Essex, Such cold philosophy the heart disdains, 
And friendship shudders at the moral tale. 
My friend, the fearful precipice is past. 
And danger dare not meet us more. Fly swift, 
Ye better angels, waft the welcome tidings 
Of pardon to my friend—- of life and joy ! 

. Enter Lieutekavt. 

lAeut, I grieve to be the messenger of woe, ' 

But must, my lords, entreat you to prepare 
For instant death. Here is the royal mandate, 
That orders your immediate execution. 

Essex, Immediate execution ! what, so sudden \'-^ 
No message from the queen, or Nottingham ? 

Lieut, None, sir. 

Essex, Deluded hopes ! Oh, worse than death ! ' 
Perfidious queen ! to make a mock of life ! 
My friend — my friend destroyed! Why could not 
mine — 
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My life fttone for both — my Mood appease f 
Can you, my friend, forgive me? 

South. Yes, Oil yes. 
My bgs«m's better half, I ^yui,— With thee, 
V\[ gladly seek Dbe coast unknown^ andleava 
The lessening mark of irksome life behind. 
With thee, my friend, 'tis joy to die!— 'tis glory! 
For who would wait the tardy stroke of timef 
Or cling, like reptiles, to the ver^ of being. 
When we can bravely leap from life at once. 
And spring, triumphant, in afri<»)d's embrace ? 

Enter Raleigh. 

Ral. To you, my Lord Southampton, from the 
queen, 
A pardon comes : your liie, her mercy spares. 

Em^. For ever blest, be that indi^nt power 
Which saves my friend ! This weight ta*en off, my 

soul 
Shall upward spring, and mingle with the blcss'd. 

South, All-ruling Heavens! can this— ^can tjbis be 
just f 
Support me ! ho)d, ye straining heartrstrings, hold. 
And keep my sinking fraine fro^i dissolution ! 
Oh, 'tis too much for mortal strength to bear. 
Or thought to suffer!— No, Til die with thee! 
They shall not part us, Essex ! 

Essex, Live, oh, live ! 
Thou noblest, bravest, bes^ of men and friends! 
Whilst life is worth thy wish — till time and thou 
Agree to part, and nature send thee to me ! 

T^ou generous soul, farewell! Live, and be 

happy! 
And, oh ! pay life make largely up to thee 
Whatever blessing &te has tb^s cut otff 
From thy departing friend I 
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Lkui. My lord, my WMrratit 
Strictly forbids to grant a moment's time* 

South. Oh, must we part for ever? Cruel for* 
tune ! 
Wilt thou then tear him hence 2-^Severe divorce 1 
Let me cling xjound thy sacred person still, — 
Still clasp Ihee to my bosom close, and keep 
Stem Fate at distance. 

Essex, Oh, my friend ! well meet 
Again, where virtue finds a just reward ! — 
Where factious malice never more, can reacb us I 
I need not bid thee guard my fame from wrongs ; 
And, oh ! a dearer treasure to thy care 
I trust, than either life or fame — my wife ! 
Oh, she will want a friend ! 
Then take her to thy care — do thou pour balm 
On her deep-wounded spirit, and let iier find 
My tender helps in thee ! — I must be gone. 
My ever faithful, and my gallant friend ! 
I pr ythee, leave this woman's work. — Farewell ! 
Take this last, dear embrace — Farewell for ever ! 

South. My bursting breast! I fain would speak, 
but words 
Are poor — Farewell ! — 
But we shail meet again — embrace in one 
Eternal band, which never shall be loos'd. [ExiL 

Essex. To death's concluding stroke, lead on, lieu* 
tenant. 
My wife! — Now reason, fortitude, support me ! 
For now, indeed, comes on my sorest trial* 

Enter Countess of Rutlakd. 

Oh, thou last, dear, reserve of fortune's malice ! 
For fate can add no more,-*^ 
Oh, coro'st thou now to arrest my parting souU 
And force it back to li£q ? 
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Rut. Thou sole delight^ 
Thou only joy which life could ever give, 
Or death deprive me of — my wedded lord ! 
I come, with thee, determined to endure 
The utmost rigour of our angry stars ! — 
To join thee, tearless, in the grasp of death, 
And seek some dwelling in a world beyond it ! 

Essex. Too much, thou partner of this dismal 
hour, 
Thy gen'rous soul would prompt thee to endure! 
Nor can thy tender, trembling, heart sustain it. 
Long years of bliss remain in store for thee i 
And smiling time his treasures shall unfold 
To bribe thy stayl 

Rut, Thou cruel comforter ! 
Alas! what's life — what's hated life to me? 
Alas, this universe, this goodly frame. 
Shall all as one continued curse appear. 
And every object blast, when thou art gone. 

Essex, Oh, strain not thus the little . strength I've 
left, 
The weak support that holds up life ! to bear 
A few short moments more, its weight of woe. 
Its loss of thee ! Ob, turn away those eyes ! 
Nor with that look melt down my fixM resolve! 
And yet, a little longer let me gaze 
On that lov'd form ! Alas! I feel my sight 
Grows dim, and reason from her thione retires: 
For pity's sake, let go my breaking heart,. 
And leave me to my fate! . 

JRii^ Why wilt thou still 
Of parting talk? 

Oh, that the friendly hand of Heaven would snatch 
Us both at once, above the distant stars. 
Where fortune's venom'd shafts can never pierce, . 
Nor cruel queens destroy ! 

Essex, The awful Searcher, whose impartial eye 
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Explores the secrets of each human heart. 
And every thought surveys, can witness for me, 
How close thy image clings around my soul ! 
Retards each rising wish, and draws me back 
To life, entangled by that lov'd idea ! 

Lieut. My lord, 
It now grows late. 

Essex. Lead on. 

Rut, Stay, stay, my love ! niy dearest, dying lord ! 
Ah 1 whither wouldst thou go ? Ah, do not leave me ! 

[Faints, 

Essex, Thou sinking excellence ! thou matchless 
woman! 
Shall fortune rob me of thy dear embrace. 
Or earth's whole power, or death divide us now? 
Stay, stay, thou spotless, injur'd saint ! 

Lieut, My lord, already you have been indulged 
Beyond what I can warrant by my orders. 

Mssex, One moment more 
Afford me to my sorrows— Oh, look there I 
Could bitter anguish pierce your heart like mine, 
You'd pity now the mortal pangs I feel, 
The throbs that tear my vital strings away. 
And rend my agonizing soul ! 

Lieut, My lord 

Essex, But one short moment, and I will attend. 
Ye sacred ministers, that virtue guard, ^ 

And shield the righteous in the paths of peril. 
Restore her back to life, and lengthen'd years 
Of joy ! dry up her bleeding sorrows all! 
Oh, cancel from her thoughts this dismal hour. 
And blot my image from her sad remembrance ! 
'Tis done.— ■ 

And now, ye trembling cords of life, give way ! 
Nature and time, let go your hold ! — eternity 
Demands me. [Exeunt Essex and Lieutenant. 

Rut. Where has my lost, benighted, soul been 
wand'ring? — 
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What means this mist, that hangs about my mind. 
Through which reflection's painful eye discerns 
Imperfect forms, and horrid shapes of woe? — 
The cloud dispels, the shades withdraw, and all 

My dreadful fieite appears. — Oh ! where's my lord ? 

My life! my Essex! Oh! whither have they la'en 
him? 

Enter Queen Elizabeth awd Attendants. 

Qtt. Eliz> To execution !— Fly with lightning's 
wing, 
. And save him ! 

Be calm, he shall not die I Rise up — I came 
To save his life. 

Rvt. 'Tis mercy's voice that speaks! — 
My Essex shall again be mine 1 My queen. 
My bounteous, gracious queen, has said the word ! 
May troops of angels guard thy sacred life ! 
And, in thy latest moments, waft thy soul. 
To meet that mercy in the realms of joy. 
Which, now, thy royal goodness grants to me ! 

Enter Burleigh. 

Bur. Madam, your orders came, alas ! too late. 
Ere they arriv'd, the axe had fallen on Essex. 

Rut. Ha ! dead ! What hell is this, that opens round 
me? 
What fiend art thou, that draws the horrid scene ? 
Ah! Burleigh! bloody murdVer! where's my hus* 

band? 
Oh ! where's ray lord, my Essex ? 
Destruction seize, and madness rend, my brain ! 
See—see, they bend him to the fatal block I 
Now — now the horrid axe is lifted high — 
It falls— it falls! he bleed^— be bleeds ! he dies ! 
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Qu. Ehz. Alas ! her sorrows pierce my suffering 
heart! 

But. Eternal discord tear the social world. 
And nature's laws dissolve ! expunge — erase 
The hated marks of time's engraving hand. 
And every trace destroy ! Arise, Despair ! 
Assert thy rightful claim — possess me all ! V _, 

Bear, bear me to my murder'd lord — to clasp 
His bleeding body in my dying arms ! 
And, in the tomb embrace bis dear remains. 
And mingle with his dust — for ever ! [Exii. 

Qu, Eliz. Hapless woman ? 
She shall henceforth be partner of my sorrows : * 
And we'll contend who most shall weep for Essex, 
Oh, quick to kill, and ready to destroy, 

[To Burleigh. 
Could no pretext be found — no cause appear. 
To lengthen mercy out a moment more, 
And stretch the span of grace? — Oh, cruel Bur- 
leigh ! 
This, this was thy dark work, unpitying man ! 

Bur. My gracious mistress, blame not thus my 
duty. 
My firm obedience to your high command. 
The laws condemn'd him first to die ; nor think 
I stood between your mercy, and his life. 
It was the Lady Nottingham, not I. 
Herself confess'd it all, in wild despair. 
That, from your majesty to Essex sent 
With terms of proffer'd grace, she then receiv'd. 
From his own hand, a fatal ring, a pledge. 
It seems, of much importance, which the earl. 
With earnest suit and warm entreaty, begg'd her. 
As she would prize his life, to give your majesty; 
In this she fail'd — In this she murder'd Essex. 

Qu, Eliz. Oh, barbarous woman ! 
Surrounded still by treachery and fraud 1 
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What bloody deed is this !— Thou injured Ettex ! 
My fame is soiFd to all succeeding times; 
But Heaven alone can view my breaking heart-^ 
Then let its vrill be done. 

From hence, let proud, resisting mortals know 
The arm parental, and the indulgent blow. 
To Heaven's corrective rod submissive bend; 
Adore its wisdom, on its power depend ; 
Whilst ruling justice guides eternal sway. 
Let nature tremble, and let man obey 
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